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Don’t Rasp Your Throat 
With Harsh Irritants 


Consider Your Cdams hes 


“Reach for a 
LUCKY instead” 


Now! Please!—Actually put your finger 
on your Adam’s Apple. Touch it— your 
Adam’s Apple—Do you know you are ac- 
tually touching your larynx ?—This is 
your voice box—it contains your vocal 
chords. When you consider your Adam’s 
Apple you are considering your throat— 
your vocal chords. Don’t rasp your 
throat with harsh irritants—Reach for 
a LUCKY instead—Remember, LUCKY 
STRIKE is the only cigarette in America 
that through its exclusive “TOASTING” 
process expels certain harsh irritants 
present in all raw tobaccos. These ex- 


pelled irritants are sold to manufacturers 
of chemical compounds. They are not 
present in your LUCKY STRIKE. And so 
we say “Consider your Adam’s Apple.” 


Including the use o 
Sunshine Mellows — 


DOROIHY MACKAEREE 


THE RECKLESS HOUR 


WEEHE CONRAD NAGEI - H.B. WARNER 


JOAN BLONDELL 
WALTER BYRON 
JOE DONAHUE 
DOROTHY PETERSON 


Based on Arthur Richman’s play, 
Ambush. Adapted by Florence Ryerson 


A John Francis Dillon Production 


f Piet ay 
National 
WB Pictures 
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“Vitaphone” is the registered trade- 
mark of The Vitaphone Corporation 
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Love and lies lead her to the reckless hour 
with one man—to marriage with another ... 
Too proud to ferent a marriage bargain, 
she pays the Bhicek: and sets out to collect 
from the world of men... But her desires 
are stronger than her hate. Gorgeously 
gowned Dorothy Mackaill as the model 


who makes her reckless hour pay dividends. 


“A FIRST NATIONAL & VITAPHONE PICTURE 
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ood looking...agreeable 


Most att: . 
a Tact: 
€ the hotel j¢ vou cave man 
weren 


€xcusably Suilty BEEBIOw: t in- 
Yet, to be polite, 


eee but ‘B.O.’ spoiled the good impression 


(Body Odor) 


mee AT a summer hotel where men were 
searce, he couldn’t make a hit with 
girls. They liked his looks—would have liked 
hum, too, but for one thing! 

He never suspected his failing. And no- 
body told him. People hate to hint at body 
odor even by its polite name—“‘B.O.” .. . 
Later he found out the truth and a simple 
way to keep perspiration odorless. Now he’s 


one of the “crowd’’—invited everywhere. 
When “B.O.” ended, happiness began! 


Hotter weather—take no chances 


Don’t trifle with “B.O.” It’s so easy for any- 
one to offend and not know it—especially 
these hot days when we perspire more freely. 
We quickly become used to an ever-present 
odor—don’t notice it in ourselves — never 
dream it is annoying others. But it is! 


fo _for new shaving 


comfort TRY 


LEFEBUOY 

SHAVING CREAM 

Its double-dense 
lather ends 


tender spots! 
AT YOUR. DRUGGIST’S 


Wash and bathe with Lifebuoy—then 
you're safe. Enjoy its cooling, refreshing, 
penetrating lather, so abundant even in hard- 
est water. Heat and stickiness quickly vanish 
—every trace of “B.O.” goes, too. For 
Lifebuoy’s rich, creamy lather is gently anti- 
septic. It purifies pores. Its pleasant, ezxtra- 
clean scent—that quickly rinses away—tells 
you why. 


The finest of beauty soaps 


Looking for a good complexion soap? Get 
Lifebuoy. There’s none better at any price. 
Its bland, searching lather deep-cleanses 
pores—gently frees them of clogged impuri- 
ties that mar skin beauty—coaxes back fresh, 
healthy radiance to dull sallow skins. Adopt 
Lifebuoy today. 
A product of LEVER BROTHERS CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


Lifebuoy 


stops body odor— 


OC’ TOBI 
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MUSIC of the Sound Screen 


The New Movie's Service Department, Reviewing the 
Newest Phonograph Records of Film Musical Hits 


By JOHN EDGAR WEIR 


E SYLVA, Brown 
and . Henderson, 
that famous trio 
of Tin Pan Alley, 

have given the long suffer- 
ing public another tune to 
whistle. It’s called “One 
More Time,” and I think 
you'll like it. Gus Arn-- 
heim and his Cocoanut 
Grove Orchestra, one of 
the big favorites on the 
West Coast, have been 
picked to do the record- 
ing, and right well do they ; 
do their part. The tune is quite modern, and we ll 
doubtless hear more like it in the near future. Bing 
Crosby does the vocal work as only he can. 

The other side, “Thanks to You,” is a tune that came 
out last Winter. but never became popular. I can’t 
understand the reason for the previous failure, for it’s 
a sweet melody. Maybe this new recording will start 
it on the road to hitdom. This is also played by Gus 
Arnheim, and carries a vocal refrain by Bing Crosby. 
(This is a Victor record.) } ; : 

Louis Armstrong, the little man with the big voice, 
comes forth with another revival, and this time it’s 
“Shine.” Needless to say, Louis puts plenty of heat 
into it and sings a few of his famous vocal refrains. 
This is good all the way through, but in my estimation 
the big feature is the last measures where Mr. Arm- 
strong tries for a high note. ; 

The other side is “Just a Gigolo,’ and gives Louis a 
chance to show us what he can do when it comes to 
sweet stuff. This side also has a vocal by the old 
Leader Man. (This is an Okeh record.) 


played by 


HERES one from a band that may be new to you, 
Snooks and his Memphis Stompers. The boys turn 
out the popular “I’m Crazy ’Bout My Baby” and they 
show that they know their stuff. I used to drop in and 
hear them last Winter when they were at Roseland, 
and I wondered then why one of the big recording 
companies didn’t sign them up. This number carries 
a vocal refrain by Wally Ashby. 

The other side is “Smile, Darn Ya, Smile.” This tune 
always sounded a bit empty to me and I don’t know 
how they happened to pick it, but they seem to make the 
best of a fuzzy number and sail through it in good 
style. This is also by Snooks and has a vocal by 
Bellare, Ashby and Herlin. (This is a Victor record.) 


“IT \OIN’ THE RUMBA” is next on the list, and this 


is also by a new recording outfit for Victor, Irving 


Mills and his orchestra. This tune is another takeoff 
on the current Rumba rhythm craze, and while it’s not 
dull, I don’t think it is in for a big hit. Mr. Mills has 
his name on the title page, and also publishes the song. 

The reverse is “So Sweet.” I always did like this 
tune, and there is nothing I can say against it. The 
boys do a nice job and I think you’ll like it. On both 
sides of the record the vocal work is done by the Sun- 
shine Boys. (This is a Victor record.) 
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“One More Time,” fox trot—played by 
.Gus Arnheim and his Cocoanut Grove orchestra (Victor) 


“Shine,” fox trot—played by 


Louis Armstrong and his orchestra (Okeh) 
“I’m Crazy "Bout My Baby,” fox trot— 


Snooks and his Memphis Stompers (Victor) 


“Doin’ the Rumba,” rumba fox trot—played by 
Irving Mills and his orchestra (Victor) 


Morton Downey, the 
popular radio favorite, 
has recorded his signature 
number for us. It’s “Wa- 
bash Moon,” and avery 
delightful tune it igs. 
Morton certainly has a 
sweet voice and if you like 
vocals you won’t go wrong 
on this one. 

The other side is also by 
Morton Downey, “Moth- 
er’s Apron Strings,” and 
he does this equally well. 
I heartily advise you to 


listen to this record. (This is a Victor record.) 


RUTH ETTING, that charming young lady, has given 
us “Were You Sincere?” and I know you'll be for 
it...I -haven’t heard a poor record yet by this delightful 
vocalist. 

The other side is also by Miss Etting, “Falling in 
Love Again,” from the UFA Picture, “The Blue Angel.” 
This is very good, too. (This is a Columbia record.) 

“Out of Nowhere,” that tune which is getting such 
a plug these days, has been recorded by Leo Reisman. 
Leo does this in his regular symphonic style, and it’s 
very pleasing. It has a vocal refrain by Frank Munn. 

The other side, “Yours Is My Heart Alone,” is a 
little too symphonic to suit my jazzy, Louis Arm- 
strongish tastes. It also has a vocal chorus by Frank 
Munn. (This is a Victor record.) 


ANOTHER new record which I predict will soon be- 

come very popular is “Star Dust,” played by Isham 
Jones and his orchestra. Vic Young plays the violin, 
and that boy can certainly play it. 

The other side is “Trees,” another recording and 
something quite different, of that well-known poem. 
(This is a Brunswick record.) 

“Wrap Your Troubles in Dreams,” and this time you 
hear. Bing Crosby whistle it. 


(This is a Victor record.) 

“Goofus,” by Wayne King and his orchestra, sounds 
like a modern version of an old-fashioned barn-dance 
tune. 


rhythm. (This is a Victor record.) 


Next on the list is “Minnie the Moocher,” by Cab | 
Calloway and his orchestra, done in the fine, characteris- | 
tic Calioway manner, though personally I don’t consider | 
(This | 


this tune as hot as many of you doubtless will. 
is a Brunswick record.) 


Those of you who are Chevalier fans will be glad to | 


know of another Chevalier record, “It’s a Great Life,” 
which sounds to me like a pretty good tune. © 

The other side, ‘““My Ideal,” which I didn’t care for 
quite as much, is also sung by Chevalier. 
Victor record.) 


Another one that you will like is “Thrill Me,” by | 
(This is a-Victor | 


Henry Busse and his orchestra. 
record.) 


ur. E ‘ If you can keep from 
whistling it before Bing gets through, I miss my guess. 


You can almost hear the stamp of feet in the | 


(This is a | 
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LV SAYS, 


\ 9 ; 
lam over 40 years old | 


Famous stage and screen 
star declares years need 
not rob you of Youth 


Cs NLY the woman who looks it is 
afraid to admit her age,”’ says 

Nazimova. “‘But I am proud of mine 

—look at me—I am over forty! 


“It is easy to be lovely at sixteen, 
mut to be still lovelier at forty... 
Well, that is easy, too, if a woman is 
wise! Actresses rarely look their age, 
| you notice. Like me, they guard their 
| complexions with Lux Toilet Soap. 


_ “It is a marvel, that soap. For 

'years I have been faithful to it—and 

“my skin is so soft, so smooth. A 

‘woman’s age is not the measure of 

her charm—oh, no.”’ 

| How 9 out of 10 screen stars 
guard complexion beauty 


Ne 


‘Nazimova is only one of countless, 
perpetually youthful stage and screen 
‘stars who use Lux Toilet Soap to 
‘guard complexion beauty. 


_ In Hollywood, actually 605 of the 
613 important screen actresses use 


this fragrant white soap regularly. 


| 
lf 
| 


/NAZIMOVA. Who would ‘guess, looking at this re- 

cent photograph, that she is over 40! More fascinat- 
|) img than ever she seems, this star who won early 
|| Stage fame in The Doll’s House, became a favorite 
| of the screen in such hits as Salome, and returned 
i to the stage recently in The Cherry Orchard. 


“Lux Toilet Soap.. 
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Marion DAVIES 


ITS WRITT 


Leo’s crown fits him 
better than ever! 


‘The New Movie Magazine 


John. GILBERT 


F only you could take a peek through the tele- 


scope with Leo, what a thrill you would have 


watching M-G-M’s brilliant stars, directors, | 


writers and technical experts—all busy on the | 


greatest production program in the history of | 


this company. Week after week during the com- | 


ing season new M-G-M hits will come out of © 


that miracle city known as the M-G-M Studio. | 


Mighty productions that are destined to take | 


their place with such M-G-M triumphs of. past I 


seasons as “The Secret Six,” “Reducing,” “Our | 
Dancing Daughters,” “Anna Christie,” “The | 
Divorcee,” “Min and Bill,” “Paid,” “Strangers | 
May Kiss,” “Trader Horn.” It’s written in the | 
stars that Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer will again | 
prove during 1931-1932 that it is the greatest | 


producing organization in motion pictures. 
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Ne William HAINES 


] By; 


Ramon NOVARRO 


Buster KEATON 


oy << 


Alfred LUNT 
The Theatre 


Lawrence TIBBETT 


Guild Stars 


These famous stars and featured players will make the coming 


year the greatest in Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer history: 


Marion DAVIES Wallace BEERY Joan CRAWFORD 

Marie DRESSLER Greta GARBO John GILBERT 

William HAINES Buster KEATON Robert MONTGOMERY 

Ramon NOVARRO Norma SHEARER Lawrence TIBBETT 
Alfred LUNT Lynn FONTAINE 


Neil Hamilton John Miljan Irene Purcell 
Helen Hayes Ray Milland Marjorie Rambeau 
Leila Hyams C. Montenegro C. Aubrey Smith 
Jean Hersholt Polly Moran Ruth Selwyn 
Hedda Hopper Karen Morely Gus Shy 

Leslie Howard Conrad Nagel Lewis Stone 
Dorothy Jordan Ivor Novello Ernest Torrence 
Joan Marsh Monroe Owsley Lester Vail 
Charlotte Greenwood Adolphe Menjou Anita Page Robert Young 


Dorothy Appleby Reginald Denny 
Lionel Barrymore Kent Douglass 
Edwin Bartlett James Durante 
William Bakewell Cliff Edwards 
Charles Bickford Phyllis Elgar 
Lilian Bond Madge Evans 
Edwina Booth Clark Gable 
John Mack Brown Ralph Graves 


Janet Currie 


In stories by the world’s most brilliant writers. Directed by men who are making screen history. 


Lynn FONTAINE 


You’ll Soon 
APPLAUD 


Marion DAVIES 


in “Five and Ten’”’ 


Norma SHEARER 
in “A Free Soul’’ 
Marie DRESSLER 
Polly MORAN 


in Politics” 


Robert MONTGOMERY 


in “The Man in Possession’” 


Greta GARBO 


in “Susan Lenox, Her Fall 
and Rise’” 


~ DOLLAR 
THOUGHTS 


The Unforgotten Rudy 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Among your readers who 
express themselves I note 
Richard Passman and his reference to Rudolph Valen- 
tino that “following his death he became an idol.” In- 
deed, he was greatly loved while living by both old and 
young, rich and poor, by men and women, by the promi- 
nent and the obscure. His exquisite grace and sincerity 
in pictures of romantic beauty and wholesome content 
made loving him an elevating experience. And the 
extraordinary devotion he inspired is with us yet. I 
contribute this continued devotion to his memory an 
indication of good taste and judgment, encouraged by 
our editors of movie magazines. His screen pictures 
continue to draw large audiences. Another indication 
of his and the pictures’ intrinsic worth. 

B. EH. Stores, 
371 State Street. 


Stardom for Miss Rambeau 


San Jose, Calif. 

Hail to Marjorie Rambeau! One of the stage’s finest 
actresses and now destined to be one of the talkies’ 
greatest finds! Witness her superb 
characterization in “‘Min and Bill,” 
her splendid support of the great 
Greta Garbo in “Inspiration,” Con- 
stance Bennett in “The Easiest 
Way,” and Norma Shearer in “Stran- 
gers May Kiss.” An actress of out- 
standing ability and versatility, with 
a marvelous voice! How long will it 
be before M.-G.-M. puts the name of 
Marjorie Rambeau where it belongs? 


Edna N. Sater;: 
344 Margaret Street. 


From Barrie’s Birthplace 


Forfar, Scotland. 

Until a friend in Canada sent me the January issue 
of NEW MoviE I was totally unaware that such an 
informative, entertaining, inexpensive magazine existed. 
A bouquet is due to Hollywood for the sincere picturiza- 
-tion of Barrie’s “Medals,” in which Gary Cooper and 
Beryl Mercer contributed perfect cameos of character- 
ization that will live in the memory. Barrie’s birth- 


place, Thrums, is only five miles from here, and I 


naturally am a confirmed Barrie enthusiast. 
Before long I hope to see other works of the great 
Scottish playwright transferred to the talking screen. 
David Donald Jolly, 
27 Queen Street. 


Here Our Readers Express 
Themselves About the Stars 


“one else’s merits. 


In lights—on the marquee—as a star! _ 


_ tation. - 


that of Marie Dressler, and I 
have long been a Dressler fan. 
Miss Oliver’s appearances 
throughout this interesting 
film seemed to add the spice 
and humor needed in those parts of the picture made 
sad by the trials of the young mother whose wanderlust 
husband had deserted her. Unless I am very much mis- 
taken, Edna May Oliver will go far in gaining popu- 
larity with her most original type of comedy. 
F. Slagle, 

2127 California Street, N. W. 


Paging Rudy Vallee 


Minneapolis, Minn. 

I surely agree with NEw Movir that it is about time 
Rudy Vallee made another picture. Occasional short 
subjects aren’t enough; we all enjoyed his first picture, 
“The Vagabond Lover,” and want another. NEw MovigE 


are to be congratulated on the fair attitude that they | 


take towards him. They aren’t always throwing mud 
at him like so many other magazines do. 
Mary Jansen, 
1912 Thomas Avenue, N. 


Fair Play for Greta 


St. Lowis, Mo. 

What has happened to the American sense of fair 
play? 
most actress by her talent and per- 
sonality, and now they try to raise 
the German “find” to glory on some- 
If Dietrich is such 
a marvel, why do they have to use 
Garbo to put her over? Let her win 
her way alone just as Greta did. 
Undoubtedly Marlene is a great 
actress, but she is only going to meet 
a lot of unpleasant opposition when 
she-trys to cash in on Garbo’s repu- 
Please let’s not hear any 
more slams at Garbo. 


the films will surely deteriorate, in my opinion. And, 


most of all, what will we do, what look forward to, if | 


our. beloved Garbo leaves us? 
Hazel L. Reider, 
5472 Thrush Avenue. 


Facts About the Producers 
Chicago, Ill. 


Just a word of praise for Lynde Denig, who gives us | 
such interesting matter about “The Men Who Make | 
Too little, it seems, | 


the Movies.” 
is written about the producers 
among whom are some of the 


Great Garbo won her place as America’s fore- | 


If the American screen loses 
the. incomparable Greta due to all this unfair criticism, | 


You have some interesting opinions about 
motion pictures. Sit down and write them 
in a letter to A-Dollar-for-Your-Thoughts, . 
THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, 55 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. If the opinion is 


Take a Bow, Miss Oliver 


Washington, D. C. 

Here’s hoping we shall see more 
of Edna May Oliver. Her per- 
formance in “Cimarron” revealed 
an ability as a comedian equal to 


10 


pioneers of the movie industry. 
In fact, I cannot recall ever read- 
ing such articles elsewhere. May- 
be it is because never until the } 
publication of NEw Movie had I, 

been able to afford a movie maga- 

zine~ (Continued on page 14) | 


published, you will receive a dollar bill. 
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“I had no idea that Lotus was 
so economical...” 


“Yes... at 6 forl0c they’re the 
most inexpensive Sanitary protection 
you can buy and they’re the finest 
quality, too”. . 


TO SAVE EMBARRASSMENT 


Yowre waited on by women clerks only 


Lotus sanitary napkins pro- 


good quality at a low price. 
vide adequate protection, yet 


Lotus sanitary napkins are man- 


are unnoticeable and cool un- 
der the filmiest summer gowns. 

The modern woman de- 
mands just two things of a 


ufactured under the most mod- 
ern, Sanitary conditions, insuring 
the utmost protection to you. 
Because of the finest materials, 


sanitary protection. It must be 

inconspicuous under the film- 

iest gowns and it must offer 

adequate protection at all times. 
Lotus fulfills both of these require- 

ments perfectly, and in addition, Lotus is — 

the most economical sanitary protection that can be 

bought. That is why nine 

million women now buy 

Lotus. They appreciate the 

fact that when they buy 

Lotus they are getting 


Lotus is non-chafing, with 
close-fitting oval ends. Lotus is 
highly absorbent, deodorant and dis- 
solves instantly, thus insuring easy disposal. 
Buy a package of Lotus today. Every thought- 
ful hostess should make it a point to keep a supply 
of Lotus on hand for the convenience of her guests. 


6 LOTUS 


Sanitary Napkins 


for 1Of 


15¢ in the far West & Canada 


i SANITARY NAPKINS 


sold exclusively at 


F. W. WOOLWORTH CO. 5 & 10¢ STORES 
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Irene Rich (center), with her two daughters, Jane (left), and Frances. 


Hollywood's Own 
COOKING PAGE 


minerals and other things that food faddists 

worry about will take care of themselves. That 

is what Miss Rich explained when she let us into 
the secret of making her favorite dish, known in Holly- 
wood as Fruit Cocktail a la Irene Rich. The ideal way 
to serve fruit, she assured us, is as a cocktail for the 
first course at luncheon or dinner, because then one is 
sure to do it justice. If you serve fruit as a last 
course after a substantial meal it is quite likely to go 
begging—not because your guests do not like fruit, but 
because their appetites have been satisfied. 

Miss Rich’s two lovely daughters, Frances, who has 
just graduated from Smith College, and Jane, who is 
a few years younger, are as enthusiastic about fruit 
as their mother. When she wants to plan a dinner 
that they will especially like she includes her favorite 
fruit cocktail for the first course. 

In the Rich household this cocktail is always made of 
fresh fruit. It calls for the following ingredients: 

1 cup Royal Anne cherries, pitted 

1 cup grapefruit sections, peeled and skinned 

1 cup malaga or other white grapes, split and seeded 


“ plenty of fruit—and the calories, vitamins, 


1 cup diced pears 

1 cup orange, peeled in sections and halved 

1 cup diced apples 

Combine these fruits without sugar, and pour over 
them the juice of fresh or canned pineapple, arrange in 
long stemmed fruit cocktail glasses, adding one table- 
spoon of grenadine syrup or cooking sherry to each 
glass if additional sweetness is desired. Chill several 
hours before serving. This recipe makes enough to 
serve twelve people. 

Miss Rich uses all fresh fruit for this cocktail, but 
those not fortunate enough to live where such fruits 
are obtainable at all times may use canned cherries, 
grapefruit and pears instead of the fresh sort. Remem- 
ber, however, that canned, not preserved fruit should 
be used, and that home-made canned fruit is usually not 
so good for this purpose as the factory product, because 
home-canned goods are more highly sweetened. 


yAN OTHER fruit cocktail recommended by Miss Rich 
is made from the following fruits: 
1 cup grapefruit 


2 cups orange (Continued on page 111) 


Movieland’s Favorite Recipes to Aid the Housewife 
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New and 
Different Dinners 


a 
bom 


c 
+ 


Savory Meat Loaf 
Lima Beans Fried Fresh Tomatoes 
Baked Potatoes 
Crullers or Doughnuts 
Applesauce or Stewed Fruit 


ICT OBE 


You Will Be 
Proud to Serve 


[N this little book, “44 Easy, Economical Dinners” you will 
find the answer to that perplexing question—what in the 


Bacon and Cheese Canapés 

Broiled Fish 

Asparagus with Melted Butter 
Mashed Potatoes 

Pear Salad with Ginger Sauce 

Crackers 


| world will I serve to-day? 
: 


Every menu is a complete and delightfully different dinner. 
The recipes are given for the main dishes. You will find 


| 
\ 
} them easy to follow with perfect success. 
| 

| 


Fruit Cup 
Pot Roast of Beef 
Corn-on-the-Cob or Canned Corn 
Mexican Tomatoes 
Mashed Potatoes 
Cottage Pudding Cocoa Hard Sauce 


Easy to prepare, economical, healthful and tempting, you will 
want to serve every menu in the book—and then serve them 


all over again—with variations. 


If you do not find this book—“44 Easy Economical Din- 
ners’—in your favorite Woolworth store, send us ten 
cents, plus three cents postage, and we will mail it to 
you promptly. 


| TOWER BOOKS, Ine., 
\ 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Dollar Thoughts 


(Continued from page 10) 


monthly. Now, I anxiously Thoughts and Opinions About Judging by his idea of feminine 


await the 15th of every month 
—many thanks! 
A. I. Burke, 
7726 Clyde Avenue. 


Identifying the Players 


Berlin, N. J. 

I have just seen “Cimarron” with Richard Dix, and 
I want to say that the way the cast of players is shown 
is great! They had a picture of the actor with his 
“reel” name at the top and his “real” name at the 
bottom; for instance, in “Cimarron,” Richard Dix was 
known as Yancey Cravat. I hope that in the near future 
each director will have their cast shown this way, as I’m 
sure most people will appreciate it a lot. 

L. Evangelisti, 
Box 13. 


Goldfish Bowl Kiddies 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

Why can’t the fans be tolerant about the picture stars 
showing photographs of their children? If Nancy Car- 
roll don’t want to drag her baby into the Goldfish 
Bowl with her, she should not be criticized. The stars 
have few liberties; and the fans should try to remember 
that there are a few people who must have at least one 
place where they can feel secure from prying eyes—one 
“location”. on which the camera is not turned. Why 
not the Nursery, if it suits Nancy? rie 


Box 65, Eagle Rock Station. 
Music on the Screen 


Detroit, Mich. 

Why, why did they cut so many songs from Law- 
rence Tibbett’s “The Prodigal,” especially the splendid 
“Glory Road,” to which many must 
have looked forward, as I did, after 
hearing him sing it in concert and 
over the radio? It seems the height 
of stupidity, if not an actual crime, 
to have wasted that lovely voice. 
Won’t the producers ever begin to 


especially by a truly great artist like 
Tibbett that we object to, but those 
trashy, trivial theme songs, deliv- 
ered with all the artistic technique 
and depth of feeling of which the ordinary screen boy 
friend and the usual cinema cutie are capable, served to 
us with every film whether or not they have a place 
there. No wonder people wearied of those. 


M.S., 
4523 Field Avenue. 
And Herb Is Irish, Too 


Tulla, Co. Clare, Ireland. 

Mr. Howe, in introducing the first of his great screen 
personalities, the late Mabel Normand, tells us that 
before meeting this famous ac- 
tress, he had a premonition that 
he would not like her—simply be- 


the Movies 


understand that it is not real music, — 


charm I am inclined to think he 
would find my countrywomen, 
to use a vulgar expression— 
rather slow! 

Madge Kennedy. 


Cheers for Cooking Page 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 

You can’t possibly imagine how helpful the Holly- 
wood Cooking Page has proven itself to the women 
readers of the NEw MOVIE MAGAZINE. The suggestions 
are worth the price of THE NEW Movik more than a 
hundredfold. Keep it up, for it’s prepared a great many 
of my meals. I believe I couldn’t do without it. 

D. Engel, 
1121 Avenue R. 


Anent Sylvia Sidney 


Gardner, Mass. 

The hard-working Clara Bow was taken out of “City 
Streets” and the unknown Miss Sidney was put in. 
That was a great disappointment to 
the numerous Bow fans. Who wants 
to see.an unknown who hasn’t worked 
her way up? Now Miss Sidney has 
been cast opposite Phillips Holmes in 
“An American Tragedy.” This part 
should have gone to a better-known 
actress. I.believe in giving the new- 
comer a break, but I also believe in 
giving some of the stars who have 
endured many hardships during their 
career an even break. 


May Crabtree, 
49 Dyer Street. 


Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Three cheers for that newcomer, Sylvia Sidney, who 
played with Gary in “City Streets.” Why not see them 
together in another picture? They are marvelous 
together. 

Mildred Greene, 
503 Horner Avenue. 


Credit Where Credit Is Due 


Elmhurst, N. Y. 

Why is it that the fans laud their favorite stars to 
the skies and give no credit to the one who really makes 
both the picture and the stars a success? In my opinion, 
this person is the director. Of course, I realize that 
acting entails a good deal of hard work, yet many actors 
and actresses do not possess the ability to make a pic- 
ture successful without hours of coaching by the 
director. Why not give credit where it is really due? 

Margaret Walsh, 
42-70 79th Street. 


Portraits Sans Make-Up 


Allston, Mass. 

In line with your policy I sug- 
gest that nothing would be more 
interesting than a series of photo- 


cause he had been told she was 
‘typically Irish,” impulsive, wild 
tongued, in fact—a hoyden. (A 
hoyden, I believe, is a rude, bold 
girl.) Now, as an Irish woman I 
resent this deeply and I beg to 
contradict Mr. Howe’s statement. 
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THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE pays one 
dollar for every interesting and con- 
structive letter published. Address your 
communications to A-Dollar-for-Your- 
Thoughts, THE NEW MOVIE MAGAZINE, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


graphs of all the stars—without 
make-up! The sort of photographs 
the rest of us have. Let’s see 
their real faces. Most of their 
photographs suggest a mask-like 
quality. Mascara-darkened eyes, 
lips (Continued on page 113) 


GUIDE to the BEST FILMS 


John Barrymore gives a bizarre and colorful performance 
as the sinister hypnotist in "Svengali," based on Du 
Maurier's famous novel of the Latin Quarter. Svengali, 
you will remember, cast his spell upon the voiceless art 
model, Trilby, and made her a great singer. 


AA indicates a motion picture of extraordinary merit. 
A is used to mark a film that is excellent in every way. 
B means a good picture. C is fairly good and D is just 
fair. You wont waste your time or money on mo- 
tion pictures carrying NEW Movin’s AA or A award of 
merit. 


The Public Enemy. A grim, unrelenting and exciting 
picture of gangster life introducing a new bad man 


|| in the person of James 


Cagney. Worth seeing. 
Warners. Class A. 

The Finger Points. Bar- 
thelmess adds another in- 
teresting characterization 
to his long list of screen 
portrayals. This time he 


Constance Bennett is at her 
emotional best as the Ameri- 
can war worker in “Born to 
Love." Joel McCrea plays 
the Yankee officer who re- 
ceives her undying love. 


Brief Comments Upon the Best 
Films of the Last Six Months 


is a cub reporter who gets mixed up with Chicago 
gangsters. An engrossing story suggested by the tragic 
fate of Jack Lingle, a Chicago newspaper man who was 
killed. First National. Class A. 

City Streets. Gary Cooper, a rough but honest youth 
hailing from a western ranch, becomes involved in the 
beer racket thriving in a large city. Cooper and Sylvia 
Sidney give interesting performances. Paramount. 
Class B. 

Gun Smoke. Bold racketeers carry their activities 
into a Western town where they come into conflict with 
a bunch of cowboys. There is some right smart shoot- 
ing. Paramount. Class C. 

Born to Love. An intensely emotional love drama 
made diverting by the highly colorful Constance Ben- 
nett playing a war nurse in a British hospital. The 
chief problem comes in the form of a baby whose 
father is an American soldier. R.K.O.-Pathé. Class B. 

Tarnished Lady. Tallulah Bankhead makes her initial 
appearance as a film star in a story that is hardly 
worth the telling. Miss Bankhead, however, reveals an 
individual and arresting screen personality. Para- 
mount. Class C 

Dirigible. A spectacle in the air showing the break- 
up of a giant dirigible. The story doesn’t amount to 
much, but there are moments of extreme excitement 
consequent upon the wrecking of the craft. Columbia. 
Class B 

Shipmates. An ambitious sailor impersonated by Rob- 
ert Montgomery is out to get the admiral’s daughter 
and he succeeds in doing so. Montgomery’s first star- 
ring picture. Passable entertainment. Metro-Goldwyn. 
Class C. 

Iron Man. A first-rate story of the ring with a dull 
but effective pugilist as the hero and Jean Harlow as a 
devastating blonde. The popular Lew Ayres and Robert 
Armstrong give particularly (Continued on page 16) 


SEPTEMBER 


OCTOBER 


You will be charmed by George Arliss’ 
playing of the American master of finance 
in "The Millionaire." Ordered to rest by 
his physicians he slips away to buy a garage 
and transforms it into a gold mine. 


effective performances. Universal. 
Class A. 

A Connecticut Yankee. Nothing remark- 
able as a talking version of the famous 
Mark Twain yarn in which Harry Myers 
appeared several years ago. This time 
Will Rogers carries the réle of Sir Boss 
with fair success. Fox. Class A. 

Svengali. John Barrymore brings out 
the sinister qualities of the once famous 
Svengali who made hypnotism famous. 
Marian Marsh interprets Trilby in a 
pleasant fashion. Warners. Class A. 

The Millionaire. George Arliss at his 
charming best in a humorous interpreta- 
tion of an American millionaire who re- 
fuses to be shelved because of old age. 
Not too serious, yet human in its treat- 
ment of a phase of American life. War- 
ners. Class A. 

The Secret Six. If you haven’t seen Wal- 
lace Beery’s conception of a gangster 
your rogue’s gallery is incomplete. This 
film is as savage 
as the best of Lew Ayres as a dashing 


them and is _ prize fighter. That is 
Bee come the story of “Iron Man.” 
Goldwyn. Class You will like Ayres and 
i you will like this vivid 
Three Rogues. yarn which revolves 
The three rogues around the squared 
in question are circle of pugilism. 
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UIDE to the BEST FILMS 


(Continued from page 15) 


Victor McLaglen, Lew Cody and Eddie Gribbon, who 
almost forget their roguishness when they meet the 
personable Fay Wray. Some entertaining comedy, and 
a bit of wild riding in a land rush over the Western 
plains. Fox. Class C. 

Mr. Lemon of Orange. FE] Brendel provides a dual 
characterization as a much feared gangster and a timid 
little Swede. The action is somewhat confusing but 
some of the episodes hold the attention. Fox. Class C. 

The Naughty Flirt. Life as some folks imagine it to 
be in the wilder social set in which there is never a 
shortage of cocktails. Alice White is the leading tur- 
bulent spirit in a none too convincing comedy drama. 
First National. Class C. 

Cracked Nuts. Unsophisticated comedy aimed at a 
public that responds to slapstick, hokum and puns of 
an obvious nature. With the right audience it will get 
a lot of laughs. Radio. Class C. 

Quick Millions. Still another gangster picture with 
a moral a bit too ostentatiously displayed. Falls short 
of an A classification in the gangster rating. Fox. 
Class B. 

Laugh and Get Rich. Commendably real in spots this 
tale imparts the atmosphere of a cheap boarding house 
in a New England town. Some convincing acting by 
Edna May Oliver and Hugh Herbert. Radio. Class B. 

The Conquering Horde. This goes back to the West 
of Civil War days and land grabbers. Not unusual but 
generally entertaining. Paramount. Class B. 

Fifty Million Frenchmen, The sketchiness of this plot 
allows the picture to lag at (Continued on page 104) 
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The Newest 


New Movie Album 


Now ON SALE! 


New Portraits of the Stars 
Their Start on the Road to Fame 
Scenes From Famous Pictures 


HIS latest New Movie Album 

has more in it... it has 
everything the motion picture fans 
want to know about their favorite 
stars. Which are your favorites, 
and in which réles did you like 
them best? Besides new and beau- 
tiful photographs of 


liked best. There is interesting 
information, too, about your fa- 
vorite stars and how they started 
on the road to stardom. Get your 
copy! This latest edition of the 
New Movie Album will sell fast 
. and the issue is limited. If 
you do not find it 


the favorites, this new GET YOUR COPY! in your Woolworth 


Album gives youvivid This issue is limited ‘tore: send us ten 


scenes from famous : , cents, plus three cents 
films . .. réles the and will sell fast! for mailing and we 


stars selected as the will mail it to you 
ones they themselves promptly. 


Sold in many 
Woolworth Stores 


Virginia mae Charles - ‘ A sceno from “The Love Pa- 
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HRILLS let loose in a super- 

whirlwind, on a gigantic ocean 
greyhound. Love and dalliance, 
intrigue and millions. Edmund 
Lowe, a gallant gambler, guard- 
ing the gorgeous Lois Moran 
through the tangled plots of a 
gang of gunmen. Radio ruin for 
John Halliday, as a banker at 
play with a famous dancer—the 
fascinating Greta Nissen. Gilded, 
glamorous, dangerous life in the 
palatial maze of a liner in mid- 
Atlantic. A great masterpiece of 
direction by William K. Howard— 
a supreme creation of heart- 
gripping suspense—and 
a voyage of superb 
adventure. 


Penaee by Rote Robert Richee 


NANCY CARROLL 
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New Movie 
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CLARK GABLE 


Photograph by Clarence Sinclair Bull 
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Gossip of 


ILL Clara Bow make another picture? 
There is some question about this. Her 


doctor recently said she must have a rest of 


Joan Crawford: In vain for 
three years she has planned 
a European vacation with 
her Rusbard., Doug, Junior. 


six months, following 
her collapse after a re- 
hearsal of “The Secret 
Call” which gave the 
role to a newcomer, 
Peggy Shannon. 

Clara is reported to 
have begged for a re- 
lease from her contract 
in the midst of the poi- 
son pen articles that ap- 
peared in a small Los 
Angeles sheet. She 
says she’s fed up svith 
Hollywood and the no- 
toriety that has come 
her way and would lke 
to get away from it all. 

RETA GARBO is no 

longer living on 


| Chevy Chase Drive in Beverly Hills, in what she 


- described as “one of the most adorable houses I ever 


saw.’ 


sun bathing. 


| One of the attractive features of the house was the 
| high wall around its backyard . 
' insure the privacy necessary to Miss Garbo’s habit of 


. high enough to 


220 Sy P or 
ASM / < BN 


Chico: “Re-double.”’ 
The auctioneer was burned and snorted: 
yowre funny, dowt you?” The audience didn’t think 


they were very funny 
either. Thought they 
were a couple of boule- 
vard drunks. 

But someone recog- 
nized the Marx brothers 
and the whisper went 
around. From then on, 
the auctioneer and ev- 
eryone guffawed every 
time Groucho said a 
word. He entertained 
the crowd for half an 
hour. 


RENE RICH has 


started something in Greta Garbo: 


Moved to a 


No. 2 


“Think 


Hollywood. It may even new secret hide-away be- 


become a vogue. 


In great big bold let- | crowded 


ters she admits she is 


cause sightseeing buses 
about her house. 


thirty-nine years old and proud of it. And this in spite 
of Osear Wilde’s “a woman who will tell her age will 


tell anything.” 


Following in Miss Rich’s footsteps, Clara Kimball 
Young admits to 38, Marjorie Rambeau 37, Billie 
Burke 39, Florence Reed, over 40; Nance O’Neil, over 
45; but how much over she does not say; Louise Dres- 


All went well . . . her tan 
grew darker and darker until a 
tragic sunny afternoon when she 
was aroused from the joys of her 
bath by the distant, but distinct 
tones of a voice that only a sight- 
seeing bus announcer could pos- 
sess. 

She looked up and saw him 

mandenis bus . » . and his 
sightseers. And that, after all, 
wouldn’t have been so bad, it, 
from their position high up on a 
Mountain road, the announcer 

. and his bus . . . and his 
sightseers hadn’t seen Greta. 

Groucho Marz, sans black mous- 
tache, dropped into an auction on 
Hollywood Boulevard the other 
night, with Chico. 

They stood wm the crowd. The 


auctioneer called out: “What am 


I bid for this doily?” 
Groucho: “Two clubs.” 
Chico: “Three Spades.” 
Groucho: “Double.” 


ser says she will soon be 49; Cis- 
sie Loftus, 54; and May Robson, 
over 60. 

It is all in connection with a 
national advertising campaign 
telling how to keep young by care 
of the complexion. 


HE Malibu beach home of Ed- 

die Lowe and Lilyan Tash- 
man, now under construction, 
promises to be most unusual. In- 
terior and exterjor will be entirely 
in white. The only coloring used 
will be in their furnishings of 
brilliant red. 


HE beauteous Corinne Griffith 

has been sporting a very un- 
becoming black and blue nose. it 
was acquired in a set of tennis 
when husband Walter Morosco’s 
service missed its objective. Yes, 
there were witnesses. 

Toluca Lake, on the edge of 
Hollywood, and a little picture 


rath 


All the News of the Famous Motion Picture 


community all to ttself, 
has lost wits fire chief. 
Charlie Farrell,  erst- 
while leader of the hel- 
met brigade, has become 
a Beverly Hills burgher, 
so as to be with lis new 
frau, Virgima Valli. 

Richard Arlen, Mayor 
of Toluca Lake, claims 
that Charlie ran out of 
town fearing that a po- 
litical wpheaval would 
lose him his siren. 

Of course Dick wasn’t 
referring to Miss Valli. 

Meanwhile, Farrell 
and his bride are seen 
daily in Beverly Hills 
doing the marketing. 
Virginia does the choosing—Charlie the hauling. 

*& BS ES 
ig is not all glitter and success in Hollywood! 
There’s many and many a tear shed and the other 
day I felt like squeezing out a tear or two myself! 

Fifteen or twenty years ago, you will remember, 
our own Mary Pickford was the “Biograph Girl” to 
the fans and sharing equal popularity with Florence 
Turner, the “Vitagraph Girl.” 

Mary is still “Our Mary,” but the occasion for my 
misty eye was encountering Florence Turner on a set 
as an extra, and glad to get the little money the work 
brought her. Recently she had a bit, a very small bit, 
in Universal’s “The Whole Town’s Talking.” 

W HEN Paramount let three of its prominent lead- 
ing women go, there was a reason. 

The company figured it hadn’t made stars of Fay 
Wray, Jean Arthur, or Mary Brian. It might be easier 
to create a star from a comparative newcomer like 
Carole Lombard, Sylvia Sidney or Peggy Shannon, 
than from someone who hadn’t got the best breaks. 
And the girls were getting big salaries for these de- 
pressed times. Mary Brian was 
said to be getting $2,000 a week 
a the time of her release. 


He 


Robert Tee 

used to take a bus to the 

studios, now he owns an ex- 
pensive sport car. 


HEN Pola Negri came to 
the coast on a purported con- 
tract to star in RKO-Pathe pic- 
tures, she came purely on specu- 
lation as to whether the contract 
would be consummated upon final 
approval of tests to be made here. 
Since then the tests have proven 
far beyond the expectations of 
studio officials and the contract 
was signed and sealed. It carries 
no options but is an iron-clad 
agreement that she will be paid 
weekly for the next three years. 
The company is looking for her 
first story wherein she can play 
the part of a foreigner on account 
of her accent, the rest of the cast 
to be American. 
AUTHOUGH Helen Twelvetrees 
has been married three times 
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to only two husbands, she was called upon to make sev- 
eral rehearsals for a wedding scene, when she played 
the part of a bride in “Gangster’s Wife’ for RKO- 
Pathe. You see when Helen divorced Carl Twelve- 
trees she married Frank Woody in Reno only to find 
the divorce was three days from becoming final and 
they had to marry a second time in Los Angeles. Atl 
three ceremonies were performed by a justice of the © 
peace, which accounts for Helen’s limited knowledge 
of church weddings called for jn “Gangster’s Wife.” 

Fay Wray has ated and Mente her beautiful 
brown locks for her role with Ronald Colman in “The 
Unholy Garden.” Sy ha ates 


HARRY BANNISTER, actor-husband of Ann 

Harding, is possibly the highest paid manager in 
Hollywood, if one assumes that it was because of 
Ann Harding that he was signed to a long-term con- 
tract at Pathe at a reported salary of $750 per week. 
Since that contract was signed two years ago, the 
actor has worked only in two pictures. 

In perfect fairness to Mr. Bannister, an excellent 
actor, it has been one of those things that happen in the 
movies. Another reason has been the change of owner- 
ship of Pathe and a consequent break in production 
activities. He is still under contract for another year, 
or as long as his wife remains under her present 
contract. 


OHN BARRYMORE ended his yachting trip ab- 
ruptly to return to Hollywood to talk over a new 

picture deal with Paramount, where it is understood 
they offered him $25,000 a week to portray the char- 
acter of Dr. Jeykll and Mr. Hyde in its forthcoming 
sound version of the old Barrymore silent hit. Un- 
der any other circumstances, Barrymore would have 
made Paramount wait until his return from a con- 
templated three months’ trip into Alaska, but since it 
is understood he lost heavily in the Bank of Hollywood 
crash, replenishment of the Barrymore financial larder 
seems desirable. This same financial reverse is said 
to be responsible for Barrymore insisting on completing 
his last two pictures for Warner Brothers during the 
first part of this year instead of 
stretching them out over the 
whole year. Barrymore received 
$125,000 for each of these two 
pictures, which comes in handy 
when a bank fails with most of 
your surplus cash. 

A well-known newspaper writer 
had for some time been trying 
to interview Greta Garbo. Never 
meeting with any success, she went 
to the studio head with her com- | 
plaint, whereupon the exec’s re- | 
ply was, “I am sorry, there’s noth- 
ing I can do. I am her boss, and i 
I haven’t seen her for two years.’ 

TARLETS on {ite M-G-M lot | 

are going back to school. 

Oliver Hinsdell, noted dram- 
atist, is the teacher in the new 
school. 

Among the pupils are Anita | 
Page, Dorothy Jordan, Edwina 
Booth, Karen Morley, Janet Cur- | 


i 
| 
{ 
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Stars and Their Hollywood 


rie, Joan Marsh, Madge Evans and Phyllis Elgar. 

Diction and high-powered emoting are the chief parts 

of the curriculum. 

* * * 
HOWARD HUGHES, Hollywood’s young million- 

~ aire producer, has taken to flying again. A favor- 

ite hobby of his which he sacrificed on the altar of love. 
In other words when Mr. Hughes started paying marked 
attention to Billie Dove he lost his interest in flying, for 
this “Dove” had no use for flying and a gentleman in 
love always respects a lady’s wishes. Maybe something 
has happened to the romance, for Hughes has been 
seen quite frequently lately taking off not only in his 
plane but with a very attractive California society 
girl. 

* * * 

Slim Summerville pulls a funny one every now and 
then, even if he is supposed to be a comedian. 

“Hello,” says Slim, “what ’w think of the opera?” 

We were standing in the lobby after Mrs. Leslie Car- 
ter’s performance of “Shanghai Gesture.” 

“Good, waswt it?” adds Slim. 

“Suppose if they make it into a picture ‘Mother God- 
dam’ ’ll have to be ‘Ma Goshdarw’ or the censors won't 
let it by.” 

* * * 
NE of the most charming homes on the beach at 
Santa Monica is being built for Norma Shearer 
and her husband, Irving Thalberg, from plans they de- 
cided upon before leaving for Europe. The home will 
be ready for occupancy upon their return. 

The house, costing $50,000, is of French Provincial 
design with special nursery features and sun rooms for 
the Thalberg heir. One of the many recreational ap- 


- pointments is a commodious sound projection room 


and theater in which a full screen and sound system 
rise from the floor at the touch of a button. 
MAY DUNCAN has joined the large pilgrimage ot 
film players now vacationing in Europe. 
* * * 

Leon Errol was asked what plans he had made for 
his Summer vacation. His reply was “Scotch Plans,’ 
he would remain home and let his 
mind wander. 

* *% BS 
KAY JOHNSON says her de- 
parture from the screen is 
not permanent—that she simply 
felt the ‘call of the boards.” You 
remember her in ‘““Dynamite’’ and 
‘Madame Satan.” She is now 
portraying the part of Eve Red- 
man in Phillip Barry’s “Tomor- 
-row and Tomorrow” on the coast 
stage. 
Cor igs fear 
OAN CRAWFORD is_ just 
about ready to give up any 
hopes of ever seeing Europe. For 
three years she and Douglas Fair- 
banks, Jr., have been planning va- 
cations abroad and for three years 
they have been disappointed. 
This year it was all set, Joan 
and Doug both securing the same 
time for vacations. Voluminous 
maps, sailing tables and touring 
routes were scrutinized, innumer- 


Activities 


able reservations made 
and side-trips arranged. 

Then, at the last min- 
ute, Joan found her pic- 
ture work extended and 
Doug, in waiting for 
her, overstayed his pro- 
duction schedule with 
the result that all the 
maps, etc., have been 
thrown in the rubbish 
heap and the couple 
have taken a house at 
Mahbu where they at 
least can see the ocean. 

Constance Bennett 
and Mary Astor have 
the distinction of being 
the only two stars to re- 
cewe long distance telephone calls from fans requesting 
photographs. A New Jersey admirer phoned Con- 
stance recently and Robert Duncan of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, tuned m on the Mary Astor home. Both received 
thew photos via airmail. 


Irene Rich: Started some- 
thing in the Hollywood 
colony when she admitted 
her age to be thirty-nine. 


* % BS 
E see Columbia Pictures has up and cast Laura 
La Plante in a dramatic part when they know 
very well that we prefer Laura in comedies. 

Laura is doing the lead in that old time thriller, 
“Arizona.” 

By the way, Forrest Stanley, once endeared to flap- 
pers because of his big eyes and leading-mannish looks, 
comes back to the screen in “‘Arizona.”’ 

With Reno for focal point of the nation’s divorce 
news, screen celebrities have to be careful not to 
be seen around its tempting haunts. 

Lawrence Tibbett jumped off at Reno during a train 
stop to buy a sandwich. In an hour news wires hummed 
with divorce rumors which gained credence when 
Reno correspondents followed with flashes of his van- 
ishing. He was located later getting off the train at 
Oakland to fill his scheduled con- 
cert engagement. 

Wallace Beery swooped down 
upon a Reno airport for gasoline 
a few weeks ago and went to town 
to see the sights before returning 
to Hollywood. Nothing could con- 
vince reporters his visit was pure- 
ly by chanee, until he telephoned 
his wife by long distance for their 
benefit. 


wHITCAS 


It’s lucky that Greta Garbo likes 
wild animals. 

In “The Fall and Rise of Susan 
Lenox’ Garbo has to hobnob with 
a whole menagerie in the circus 
scenes and has a giant bear for 
a companion in some of the most 
dramatic moments. 

We recall a few years back 
when Garbo played in “Wild 
Orchids,’ most of the members 
of the company were scared stiff 
by the lumbering elephants, but 
Garbo shamed them by allowing 
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The Hollywood Who's Who—and what the 


the huge beasts to pick 
her wp and take her rid- 
mg. 
% & # 
PEAKING of golf 
courses, the golf bugs 

at the Warner Brothers’ 
studio, which practically 
adjoins the Lakeside 
golf course, have a new 
racket. 

When a golfer execu- 
tive leaves word in his 
office that he is out on a 
set, the first place he is 
sought is over at Lake- 
side where the Brothers 
Warner have _ Bobby 
Jones tied to a club, 
while they photograph 


Conrad Nagel: Holds Hol- 
lywood's busy actor record, 
playing fourteen leading 
roles inside of ten months. 


him in a series of shorts. 
KG VIDOR and his wife, Eleanor Boardman, went 

to Seattle to launch and christen their new fifty- 
two foot cruiser “Runaway.” After a three weeks’ 
cruise through British Columbia, they will return to 
Hollywood. 

The residents of fashionable Beverly Hills are won- 
dering what next in the line of pets to expect m their 
ultra residential community. Chic Sale has put an ordi- 
nary goat to pasture on his high-priced lawn. It’s 
to amuse the comedian’s children. 

[DD ETERMINED to see his daughter, Marion Schill- 

ing, forge to the highest peak of screen stardom, 
Ed Schilling, veteran stage producer, insists on putting 
Marion through a one-act play each evening after din- 
ner. The father coaches her as severely and pains- 
takingly as he would any other actress for a stage 
production. Marion is slated for individual stardom 
within the next year at the RKO-Pathe studios. It 
would seem it pays to rehearse. 

OOKS like Jack Oakie’s going to be a long time be- 

tween pictures. 

Jack is having his annual disagreement with himself 
—mainly over the fact that 
three different agents get a 
eut on his salary which leaves 
him only a fraction of what 
Paramount pays him. Jack 
wants to work for himself now, 
although he’s responsible for 
these agent agreements. : 

He wants Paramount to raise 
his pay so that he can take care 
of the agents and have more for 
himself, but the studio can’t 
seem to see it in these depressed 
times. So Jack is not working 
and not getting paid. There’s 
no telling how long it will be 
before another Oakie comedy is 
made. 

Two years ago when Robert 
Montgomery first cameto Holly- 
wood he had to take a bus to the 
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studio where he was working. Later he scrimped and 
bought a second-hand Dodge. Then he jumped to a 
shiny Ford coupe and an Austin to spare. But now 
that he has won stardom and accompanying shekels, 
Robert has blossomed out in one of the niftiest sport 
cars in town, an underslung Cadillac sport touring 
with a hefty twelve-cylinder engine. 
# & % 

BERT WHEELER and Bobby Woolsey, Radio’s 

brace of half-pint comedians, have finally settled 
the most important problem of their existence. 

After “Rio Rita” and several other pictures the in- 
evitable argument finally took precedence over all other 
matters: which was the funnier. 

Bobby, with characteristic modesty, admitted he was 
far more comical than Bert. 

Bert was willing to concede this point, providing 
everyone agreed with him that he was the real reason 
people went to see their pictures. The studio took 
sides and the argument raged until the pictures weren’t 
quite so funny. 

Then William Le Baron took matters in hand and 
Solomon-like decided to split the team; make each a 
star and after that ... every man for himself, 

Bert made a picture. So did Bobby. 

Both pictures were previewed. 

The answer was simple. 

In the future they are going to be a team again... 
and really a trio, for the previews proved that just 
about as many people came to see Dorothy Lee. 

W HEN John Boles steps out to a Hollywood open- 

ing, he wears a handsome gold-headed cane which 
he inherited. It was the gift of his grandmother to 
his grandfather about fifty years ago and Boles is very 
proud of the malacea stick with its engraved gold trim- 
mings. 

Overheard at a preview of John Barrymore’s picture 
“Svengali’’—“Barrymore is getting more like Fredric 
March with each performance.” 

* * & 
UNIVERSAL seems to be having more than its share 
of trouble with temperamental stars. Perhaps it’s 
bad luck. Perhaps it’s the way they handle them. 

First, they tried to tame beautiful Mary Nolan. The 
fights at the Hollywood stadium were nothing compared 

with some of the battles with 


gal. Now Mary is off the screen. 
Then came Sidney Fox from 


in “Lost Sheep.” 


increase but it was only a mat- 


and for pictures in general. 


some people. Or perhaps it 


“Bad Sister.” 


this temperamental ex-Follies | 


the New York stage, where she | 
had scored a personal triumph | 
She came — 
West at a tremendous salary © 


ter of weeks before she seemed || 
to feel too good for Universal © 


Funny how money affects | 


was because Miss Fox moved | 
into the jade-green dressing | 
room vacated by the beautiful — 
Mary, and had too much time | 
on her hands before she made | 


And now it’s Rose Hobart, | 
also from the New York stage, | 


iq 


film famous are doing in the Movie Capital 


with real ability and something to have temperament 
about. With but a few hours to go before finishing 
“East of Borneo,” she walked off the set and it took 
the entire executive council to get her back to work. 

On finishing she packed up her clothes and books 
and departed the studio for parts unknown. Whether 
it is an open breach remains to be seen. Miss Hobart is 
perfectly frank in saying she wants to get out of her 
contract. 

This is the second serious clash between them. 

MONG the latest to join the film colony at Malibu 

Beach for the Summer months are Mr. and Mrs. 
John Boles, with their two pretty daughters, Mar- 
celite and Janet. 

Down at the Malibu they are building the houses 
closer and closer together, so the window sills are al- 
most touching. 

“Now supervisors and directors can have story con- 
ferences without getting out of bed,’ observed Cliff 
Edwards, a ITS ee DBE oe 


HAVING the Reppeatone of Fae a good business 
man as well as actor-writer and director of mo- 
tion pictures, Jimmy Gleason insisted that his son, 
Russell, be co-featured with him in a series of two-reel 
prize fight comedies for RKO-Pathe. As soon as this 
deal was closed, Lucille Gleason, wife of Jimmy, an- 
nounced her retirement from the screen, which proves 
Jimmy must keep at least two members of the family 
working. 
UNIVERSAL is gnashing its teeth because of one 
Joan Marsh, Metro’s latest screen sensation. Uni- 
versal had her and let her out into the cold. M-G-M 
was waiting just around the corner, and she is now 
one of the favorite daughters of Leo, the Lion. 
Francis Edward Faragoh, responsible for the sce- 
nario on “Doorway to Hell” and other notable gangster 
stories, has a wolfhound trained to go into a ferocious 
barking rage when he mentions the word “supervisor.” 
And since supervisors are the butt of much ridicule 


and always food for laughs at any party in the picture 
' colony, Faragoh will invariably pull the gag when he 
wants to be sure of a laugh when picture people as- 
_ semble at his home. 


/ MA8I0N 


DAVIES has taken Lenore Bushman, 

youngest daughter of Fran- 
cis X., along as her guest on a two 
months’ vacation in Europe. Con- 
stance Talmadge and her husband, 
Townsend Netcher, are also in the 


party. 


BOBBY JONES, popular idol of 

the tee, stole the thunder from 
many of our famous screen stars 
at the opening of a Hollywood 
night club. Among those called 
upon to take a bow were Marilyn 
Miller, Joan Bennett, Thomas 
Meighan, Leon Errol, Mary 
Brian, Jack Oakie, Harpo Marx, 
Betty Compson, William Boyd 
and Stuart Irwin, all received a 


PAYLHOUABNO 


and loudest applause 
went i Oye 

Hove: you ears about 
the Scotchman who tried 
to buy a seven-passenger 
Austin? 


UNTLEY GOR- 
DON, he of the 
splendid English profile, 
is up for several parts in 
the capital of cinemania. 
Huntley’s fan mail is 
still large even after a 
year away from featured 
roles. They say he lost 
most of his money in a 
silk hosiery mill, but he 
is still seen on the golf 
course. We’ll bet he doesn’t wear silk stockings when 
he plays. Pardon the pun, but Huntley says there were 
too many heels in the stocking game. 


She was on 


Mary Brian: 

Paramount's payroll longer 

than anyone else—but now 
she's off it. 


SINCE he is one of the most popular screen actors in 

Japan, Richard Barthelmess and his wife are plan- 
ning a trip to the cherry blossom empire to receive some 
of the glory aus tral 


Marion Davies’ favorite Ce is welsh. rarebit. 


DOROTHY BURGESS, ve eae eyed Senorita of 
“In Old Arizona” (and who could forget that pic- 
ture and the part Warner Baxter played), has a sim- 
ilar part in the title role of “Lasca of the Rio Grande’”’ 
for Universal. Leo Carillo plays the bold, bad man. 
Two cars bumped at an intersection. Gentleman 
leaps from one machine to apologize to woman driver of 
other car. “Sorry this happened, but I was rushing to 
the Paramount studio to pick up my wife, Eleanor 
Boardman.” “That’s curious,” replied the lady, “I am 
on my way to the same place to call for my husband 
who is at present making love to your wife. I am Mrs. 
Paul Lukas.’ And, so the story goes, the two happily 
married couples drove to the studio and were formally 
introduced to each other by their respective husband 
and wife who were making scenes for “Women Love 
Once.” 


OAN BLONDELL arrived here 

from Broadway less than a. 
year ago and has played the 
feminine comedy relief in more 
than twelve feature pictures. At 
this rate she leads the feminine 
ranks, and Conrad Nagel, who has 
played the male lead in fourteen 
features during the last ten 
months, holds the lead for the 
male ranks. 

Not to be outdone by his famous 
sons Harpo, Chico, Groucho and 
Zeppo—Samuel Marx, seventy- 
two years of age will be seen for 
the first time on stage or screen in 
their film, “Monkey Business.” 


sizable ovation, but the longest 


Ruth Chatterton 

Five feet two 
Weight, 110 pounds 
Blue eyes, brown hair 


Greta Garbo 
Five feet six 
Weight, 125 pounds 
Blue eyes, blond hair 


Norma Shearer 

Five feet one 
Weight, 118 pounds 
Blue eyes, brown hair 


Constance Bennett 
Five feet four 
Weight, 102 pounds 
Blue eyes, blond hair 


Marlene Dietrich 

Five feet five 

Weight, 120 pounds 
Blue eyes, blond hair 


Here Are the Actual Figures That Will Enable You to 
Learn Your Screen Possibilities 


IGURING a formula for film fame! What a 

fancy-teasing task that is; spilling all their charms 

together, the pretty girls who are the screen’s 

darlings, and the handsome interesting men. The 
blondes and brunettes, dark eyes and blue; the lus- 
cious curves and slender waistlines; tall, slender, inter- 
esting-looking men and burly hairy chested magnetic 
roughnecks! Taking them apart, bit by bit; weighing 
each feature and charm at the scales of the box office; 
then adding them all up and translating all this charm 
and fascination, this warm flesh and blood, this in- 
telligence and personality, into mere terms of measure- 
ments! 

It would take a cleverer person than you and I to do 
this gloriously impos- 
sible project as_ it 
should be done; but, at 
the risk of creating a 
lovely Frankenstein 
that will go to Holly- 
wood and do untold 
damage, we will pro- 
ceed to spill the stars 
into a big hopper, dis- 
member them, and re- 
assemble their charms 
by means of General 


Average. Then if you 
ean add the soul to this 
lovely or handsome 


monster, perhaps suc- 
cess in films will be 
yours. 


F you have been hear- 

ing on all sides, after 
your striking work in 
the class play, that you 
should really go into 
the movies, you may 
take this magazine in 
one hand, and your 
mirror in the other, 
and in some quiet 
private place, deter- 
mine once and for all 
your film possibilities. 
Don’t forget the mea- 
suring tape and the 
weighing scales. And 
if you feel you have a 
camera-proof face, 
there’s your own home 
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film test, as prescribed by the seven foremost casting 
directors in Hollywood. They are the men you would 
have to see and impress favorably; they are the watch- 
dogs at that golden gate that is located in Hollywood, 
with waters just as rough for young sailors as the 
big Golden Gate at San Francisco. 

In spite of the talkies, a motion-picture star must 
still have more than a share of good looks; it is true 
that some stage stars of little facial beauty have made 
great successes in films, but without exception these 
people have been possessed of great talent and have 
come to pictures with an established reputation from 
the legitimate stage. It is very doubtful if any casting 
director would have given Ruth Chatterton a second 
look, if she had come, 
untrained, and unsung, 
to Hollywood. 

In all the discussions 
in this article, the re- 
quirements referred to 
are for leading men 
and women, who would 
develop into stars; 
character roles, and 
comic roles, are not in- 
cluded. The require- 
ments for these roles 
are different; but there 
are so many talented 
people available for 
character roles, as com- 
pared with those avail- 
able for leading rdles, 
that it is a field not to 
be considered by the 
young artist. 
artists of tried and 
trained worth more 
than fill these roles. 

The qualities 


With a height of five 


110 pounds, Clara Bow 
comes closest to being 


at least. 
exactly right and her 


Older | 
of | 


feet three and one-half | 
inches, and a weight of | 


the perfect feminine | 
movie star in physique, | 
Her height is | 


weight fractionally so. | 


f 
} 


Richard Barthelmess 
Five feet seven 
Weight, 155 pounds 
Black hair, brown eyes 


Gary Cooper 
Six feet two 
Weight, 180 pounds 
Blue eyes, dark hair 


What Chance Woul 


Lew Ayres 

Five feet eleven 
Weight, 155 pounds 
Blue eyes, dark hair 


Richard Dix 

Six feet one-half inch 
Weight, 160 pounds 
Brown eyes, dark hair 


we 


d You 


Robert Montgomery 
Six feet 
Weight, 160 pounds 


Blue eyes, 


dark hair 


Have in Hollywood? 


BY ROSALIND SHAFFER 


beauty in a motion-picture star, are slightly different 
from those acceptable in a stage star. The well-known 
fact that a camera in a close-up enlarges the face to 
sixteen times the natural size, shows plainly why de- 


| fects are more glaring on the screen than on the stage. 
|The camera also enlarges the body of a player; hence 


a girl who is correct medical weight, is at least ten 
pounds overweight for camera work. It may prove 


‘to be more even than that. 


This is the reason that the camera is so hungry 
for youth, and more youth; only a young girl can main- 


'tain the required slimness, and yet not look haggard. 


It is the reason that most stars measure their careers 


‘in five short years; unless they develop marked tal- 
_ents of the irreplaceable sort, they soon lose the glamor 


| business; 


ie a — tO a i tlt 


\ 
ad 


if he can keep his hair and 


of youth with its slenderness, and look haggard before 
their time with the strenuous requirements of keeping 
down weight while working at the world’s hardest and 
most nerve-racking business. Being a film star is a 
the business of 
marketing youth and beauty 
within the short span of time 
that it is at its best. The 
life of the male star is 
longer, as a rule; this is be- 
cause Nature is kinder to 
men and a male star can 
carry on in romantic rdles 
until the end of his forties 


110 pounds. 


keeps his face free of bags 
under the eyes and other 
signs of good living or age. 
Ronald Colman is frank in 
being no longer in the flush 
of youth; the lines in his 
face add to his sophisticated 
charm. These lines are lines 
of thought, of character, of 
outdoor living. Gary Cooper, 


light. 


IF YOU ARE A WOMAN— 


Your height should be between five feet 
and five feet six, preferably five feet three. 
Your weight should be between 100 and 


You should be a blonde. 

You should be slender, even thin. 

There should be a contrast between your 
hair and eyes; one should be dark, the other 


IF YOU ARE A MAN— 


Your height should be between five feet 
eleven and six feet three, preferably six feet. 
Your weight should be between 165 and 


Leaving for a moment these negative virtues we will 
return to the more positive requirements for screen 
success. By tabulating the weights and heights of 
eleven prominent screen stars, women, we reach an in- 
teresting average, as follows: 


Ryonln CIMA sos bonccanbon AEA, Seca 110 Ibs. 
oma SwewgO0 ssodansocgoge Siig eee a eis 100 “ 
GretamGarbornmieccdcr e.g cise «6s D464 eee 1s 
Marlene Dietrich. sc. By tiie cag oe IAQ © 
AN, Bla RECKIE? 6 56 co coc odcK doe Ata ares at's TOES 
Constance Bennett ........... yA Sears 1@2B. 
Noma, Saeairee Ge bococcccccds EAR A es De TAS) °F 
Jioam Crrenwavorel 6oagoocccd0sos Aree nee Wig 
Clara Owain ici cme cases 5/31,” aig 
Haine CANAVOIR s oobudoooccouund DOS acews 3 
INemey Carroll s¢ossscccq0nnee Pyne ee ae 1s. 


The total height, averaged, is 5 ft. 3% inches. Total 
weight, averaged, is 112 lbs. 


A similar averaging for representative men: 


Richard Dix 
6’ 14”. .160 lbs. 
Fredric March 
Diaslulareltyoullogs 
Lew Ayres 
BY TL, 155) og 
Robert Montgomery 
6’ 0”. .160 Ibs. 
Dick Barthelmess 
5ATZ= Sb bse 
Ronald Colman 
5’ 8”. .160 lbs. 
Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 
6’ 44 


0”. .175 Ibs. 
John Gilbert 
By? 1” 5 5 GS Ios. 
Clive Brook 
6’ 0”. 
William Powell 
6’ 0”. .180 Ibs. 
Gary Cooper 


. 185 Ibs. 


too, though younger than 6’ 2”. .180 lbs. 

Metmane Has tie linea -'75 pounds, preferably around 168 pounds. = Gyaytos Farrell 

face. Your hair and eyes should be dark. 6’ 214”. .178 Ibs. 
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FIGURING A FILM-FAME FORMULA 


Total height averaged is 
5 ft. 11 inches; total weight 
averaged 168 lbs. 


a color of eyes that pre- 

dominates amongst the 

feminine stars is blue; light 

brown hair is also the favor- 

ite. Brown eyes and dark hair 

seem the rule to a greater 

extent amongst the men. Here 

are the tables for the men and 

women. 

Richard Dix— Brown eyes, 
dark hair. 

Fredric March—Blue 
dark hair. 

Lew Ayres—Blue eyes, dark 
hair. ; 

Robert Montgomery — Blue 
eyes, dark hair. 

Richard Barthelmess—Brown 
eyes, black hair. 

Ronald Colman—Brown eyes, 
black hair. 

Doug. Jr.—Blue eyes, medium 
dark hair. 

Clive Brook—Blue eyes, me- 
dium dark hair. 

Bill Powell—Blue eyes, me- 
dium dark hair. 

Gary Cooper—Blue eyes, dark 
hair. 


eyes, 


Charles Farrell—Brown eyes, 
dark hair. 

Ruth Chatterton—Blue eyes, 
light brown hair. 

Gloria Swanson—Blue eyes, 
brown hair. 

Greta Garbo — Blue eyes, 
blond hair. 

Marlene Dietrich—Blue eyes, 
blond hair. 

Ann Harding— Blue eyes, 
white blond hair. 

Constance Bennett — Blue 
eyes, blond hair. 

Norma Shearer — Blue eyes, 
brown hair. 

Joan Crawford—Blue eyes, 


brown hair. 
Clara Bow—Brown eyes, red 
hair. 


Janet Gaynor—Brown eyes, brown hair. 
Nancy Carroll—Blue eyes, red hair. 

In considering these tables, one must allow that a 
large percentage of the blondes are so by choice rather 
than by nature. Whether this assists them to popularity 
before the camera, is discussed in detail further along 


in this article. 


Some general faults that would bar a prospect from 


films are agreed on by all cast- 
ing directors. Very light blue 
eyes are considered impossible; 
they go white befos2 the cam- 
era. Very dark eyes, with their 
accompanying shadows and col- 
oring, are very difficult to 
photograph satisfactorily; the 
shadows blend with the eye, 
and the effect on the screen i8 
rather smeary. It gives the 
effect of too much eye shadow- 
ing and mascara, and looks too 
artificial. 

A small mouth is not desir- 
able. It photographs badly 
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Jack Gilbert, whatever his present film problems, 
is the ideal male film star in height and weight. 
He is five feet eleven and weighs 165 pounds. 
The ruggedness and versatility are there, too. 


picture. 


for the camera. 


THINGS YOU CAN'T HAVE 
IN FILMS 


Pale blue or very dark eyes. 

Eyes too close together. 

A too prominent nose. 

A small mouth or thin lips. 

Irregular teeth. 

Small rounded features or a 
wide face. 


drance before the camera. 


and is expressionless. Too 
thin lips are useless for the 
screen, and it is difficult to 
make them up to look wider 
convincingly. A mouth must 
open so as to show the upper 
teeth; that is, a short upper 
lip is almost imperative for 
screen success. 

HE 


importance of the 


teeth can not be over em- — 


phasized. They must be reg- 
ular, of good white color and 
must not protrude even 
slightly. Teeth that face in- 
ward towards the tongue are 
the worst of all, as they create 
a shadow at the sides of the 
mouth, when the teeth are ex- 
posed. At least two stars 
have gone through the agony 
of having porcelain caps put 
on all their teeth; one screen 
star, coming from a stage 
career had to have not only 
porcelain caps but a lot of 
straightening done. In the old 
days, it used to be permissible 
to enamel the teeth with a 
temporary whitening on the 
set; now the new sensitive 
film is not fooled by this. 

The color of the complexion 
is considered of little im- 
portance; if the skin is clear 
and healthy, the makeup de- 
partment can lighten or dark- 
en it to the special require- 
ments of the role. 

Soft rounded features, 
while quite captivating in life, 
have nothing to give the cam- 
era. A cameo clearness is 
highly desirable in the cut of 
the face. A face that is too 


wide is most difficult to photo- | 


graph successfully; the wide 
face of Nancy Carroll kept 
her from picture success for 
two full years, before her 
ability overcame the photo- 
graphic handicap. 


film work. 


ticularly must avoid that 
“weedy” look; every muscle 
must be fit. Body poise in girl 


or man is achieved only through | 


the possession of lithe, active, 
firm muscles. 

A girl with a figure that has 
marked deviations from stand- 
ard proportions would do better 
to give up any thought of film 

(Continued on page 82) 


It is only | 
photographic, for face to face Nancy is as pretty as a © 
But the camera is not kind to the too wide © 
face, with high cheek bones. | 
Eyes that are too close together are another hin- 
There should be the width | 
of an eye between the two eyes to make them perfect 


Excess poundage is another handicap that had bet- | 
ter be gotten rid of by the | 
man or girl anxious to start in | 
A flabby body is | 
something that shows imme- |) 
diately on the screen; men par- | 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Little Rollo Learns About 


OLLO: Daddy. 
Daddy: What 
do you want? 


Rollo: I want 
to ask you a question. 


ound Movies 


By J. P. McEVOY 


Illustrated by Ellison Hoover 


directors of pictures if 
they didn’t, would 
they ? 

Rollo: Do they know 
how to make them 


3 h, ff talk? 
ee ce Daddy: Certainly, 
Rollo: This is a new Rollo. 


question. A brand-new 
question. I thought it 
all out in the movies 
last night. 

Daddy: Well, make 
it snappy. What is 
it? 


Rollo: What makes 
pictures talk, Daddy? 

Daddy: Why, that’s 
easy, Rollo. The sound 
—the sound makes pic- 
tures talk. 

Rollo: But a lot of 


it’s a process, Rollo. A 
scientific process. A 
very scientific process. 
I don’t think you’d un- 
derstand it, Rollo, you 
aren’t far enough ad- 
vanced. 

Rollo: Do you under- 
stand it, Daddy? 

Daddy: Why cer- 
tainly. Of course, Rol- 
lo. The very idea! 

Rollo: You’re smart, 
aren’t you, Daddy? 


Rollo's daddy has a talking picture nightmare. 


Rollo: How do they 
do it? 

Daddy: How? Why. 
Why, let me see. Let 
me see if I can explain 
it to you so you'll un- 
derstand. Let me see. 
I have it. You’ve seen 
how phonographs talk? 
The records, I mean? 

Rollo: Yes, Daddy. 

Daddy: Well, there 
you are. Simple, isn’t 
me 


h isn’ k Rollo: But, Daddy, 
en me I read that they have 
Daddy: That’s right, the sound on the film. 
Rollo. Absolutely right. Daddy: Ridiculous, 
It isn’t. Rollo. aa 
Rollo: Then what Rollo: Ridiculous, 
| makes the talk? my eye, Daddy! 1 
Daddy: Why —er, didn’t learn to read for 


nothing, Daddy. It was 
right in the NEw MovIE 
MAGAZINE. 

Daddy: You'd be 
better off reading your 
books in school, and 
then you wouldn’t be 
bothering me _ every 
night with questions 
about history and 
things. 

Rollo: Didn’t you 
know the sound was on 
the films, Daddy? 
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| Daddy: Well, I know a thing or two. Daddy: Well—yes, Rollo. ['d just forgotten it for a 
i Rollo: Is that all? Don’t you know more than just moment. Of course, it’s on the film. It’s always on the 
; a thing or two? film. ‘ - 

j Daddy: I know a lot of things, Rollo. Yes, sir. Rollo: Oh, not always, Daddy. The Vitaphone process 


tarted out using records exclusively. ; 
; Daddy: Of course, Rollo, but that was in the early 
stages. 

Rollo: Don’t they do it any more, Daddy? 

Daddy: I don’t think so, Rollo. 

Rollo: Well, what do they do then? 

Daddy: Just put the sound on the film. 

Rollo: How? 

ibaaeer: How? My God, what do you care? What is 
it to you how they do it? Do you have to know how 


Rollo: Well, tell me about talking pictures then. 
How do they talk? Who makes them talk? 

Daddy: Well, the director. He makes them talk. 

Rollo: Who’s the director? 

Daddy: Why, he’s the fellow who tells the actors 
—how to act—and fixes up the story for the writer and 
—well you’ve been to the movies. You know, the fellow 
who has the great big name, all by himself. That’s the 
director. 
h Rollo: They must be smart, huh, Daddy? 
4 Daddy: 


Bet your life everything is done in order 
{  they’re smart, Rollo. to enjoy Wee Bg aa 
Rollo: As smart as you, Rollo: on’t ge , 


4 Daddy? 

{ Daddy: Well, about some 
_ things, Rollo. They cer- 
) tainly know a lot about pic- 
tures. They wouldn’t be 


The famous humorist offers another  paday. 
Daddy: Who said I was 


amusing adventure with mad? 


C Rollo: Never mind, 
Little Rollo (Continued on page 108) 
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Dolores del Rio photographed just as she was to take off for New York in a 
trans-continental plane. With her is Parker Sturgis, formerly a motion picture 


executive, but now active in aviation. 


AN you picture a Barrymore padding up and 

down the aisle of a transcontinental air liner in 

his stocking feet? Or the lovely Dolores Del 

Rio calmly continuing her flight to New York 
after the westbound plane had crashed in her path, 
carrying eight passengers to a fiery grave? Or Beverly 
Bayne, of the old silents, rehearsing a new role (with 
heroic sound effects) much to the amazement of her fel- 
low air passengers? 

These things were reality to me. I saw them take 
place as the stars traveled back and forth by air be- 
tween Hollywood and New York. 

I, a sort of glorified flying cabin boy and 
contact man on the Transcontinental & 
Western Air Express Planes, watched how 
these emotional people acted 10,000 feet in 
the air and under conditions that were 
sometimes nerve racking and terrifying. 
And I say that they are better air passen- 
gers than most people. 


INGE of your hysterics or wild clutch- 
ing of seats when the plane suddenly 
drops a couple of hundred feet. No sudden 
blanching at something unexpected. No 
little screams. No play acting of any 
kind. Instead an intelligent interest in 
everything connected with the planes and 
an appreciation of the American scene as it 
passes in review thousands of feet below. 
Yet it was only a few years ago that 
many contracts expressly forbade the stars 
to fly. Now about the only time producers 
forbid it is when some huge amount of 
money is tied up in an incomplete produc- 


tion. In fact near- 
Priscilla Dean and Mrs. 


ly everyone in the 
movie business flies, Jack Maddux at the 
door of a trans-conti- 


and the profession 
is more consistent- jontg|l plane. Miss 
ly represented On Dean, the former 
the passenger logs : z ied 
than that of any ‘screen star, Is marrie 
other. Hollywood’s +o Lieut. Leslie Ar- 
patronage came at nold, who is now an 
the very beginning, aviation official. 
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What Happens When 
the Motion 


Favorites Take to the 
Air, Told By a Real 
Cross-Country Skyman 


Picture 


when non-professionals were hesi- 
tating. And best of all they’re still 
flying, these busy men and women 
whose time is money and who are 
not afraid to adopt the new and 
modern mode of travel. 


jee BARRYMORE, eldest of 
the Barrymore clan, is a regu- 
lar air passenger. 

I remember his first flight was a 
spectacular one, the roughest I ever 
made. There were storms on every 
side of us aS we passed over the 
Kansas prairies and the air was so rough that the 
seven-ton plane just bounced and bumped all over the 
heavens. Lightning flashed back and forth in the black 
clouds and the pilots had their hands full sticking to 


the course. Nothing particularly dangerous, of course, 
but a very impressive introduction for the actor- 
director. 


He seemed to be enjoying it though everyone else was 
plainly alarmed. 

“Wonderful dramatic appeal,’ he said to me, and just 
then the ship took a breath-taking drop. Some of the 
passengers looked concerned and the pilot called to me. 


————_ 


——— 


Flying 
STARS 


By ARCH SOUTAR 


“Better have them adjust their life belts,” he told 
me. “It’ll be more comfortable.” 

These belts are kept under the seat cushions and 
are used only in extremely rough weather or during 
rough landings, an occasion so rare that it’s almost 
unheard of. 


Bee exMorE’s fellow passengers looked sheepish 
and made no move to carry out the orders. I sup- 
pose they hated to appear impressed before him. But 
his willingness to act unquestioningly on the judgment 
of the pilots influenced the others. 

“Of course they know best,” he said. “Well, here 
goes.” And in a jiffy he was nicely strapped in. 

Everyone followed suit after that and I suppose they 
are still telling the girls at the bridge table or the men 
at the directors’ meeting how they had to wear a life 
belt along with Lionel Barrymore. 

When the air became smoother he made a few excur- 
sions up and down the cabin and then I got a real 
shock. 

He didn’t have any shoes on! 

I could hardly believe my eyes when I saw him plod- 
ding back and forth in heavy woolen socks. Not in 
my wildest dreams had I expected to see a Barrymore 
appear in public in his stocking feet—sans shoes—not, 


Gloria Swanson says good-bye to a Hollywood air traveler. 
This 32-passenger plane carries many of the more venture- 


some stars to and from Hollywood. 


at least, the conservative and careful Lionel. But there 
he was and he made most of the trip that 
way, carrying it off as nonchalantly and as 
smoothly as though he were pacing the floor 
of some exquisite drawing room attired in 
evening dress and shod in correct patent 
leather slippers. 

“Temperament,” a fat lady passenger 
sniffed. 

“Temperament nothing,” I replied, “more 
likely just a matter of comfort.”’ And men- 
tally I was wondering how many times she 
herself had secretly removed her shoes at the 
movies, for instance. 


HINKING back, I often wonder what 
brother Jack Barrymore would be like in a 
cabin with nine or ten other passengers. 
And I wonder just how he would react (or 
act) in a storm such as-the elder brother 
went through. Surely Lionel’s calm _ be- 
havior had a great deal to do that day with 
putting his fellow passengers at ease during 
a difficult and stormy passage; and his wil- 
lingness to mix with them made him very 

popular. 
Although the romance of Jack Gilbert and 
Ina Claire is almost 


Helen Twelvetrees, 
photographed outside 
her plane when she 
came East for the 


opening of her picture 
"Swing High." 


ancient history now, 
I well recall the start 
of their belated 
honeymoon over our 
route. Neither one 
paid the slightest at- 
(Cont’d on page 85) 
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Montague Twitt, the Fa- 
mous Director, Was at 
Work Upon His Own 
Private Version of the 
Crusades When Fate 
Took a Hand. This Is 


the Story of a Bricktop 


Who Fell Down an Ex- 
tra, But Arose a Star 


BY 
STEWART 
ROBERTSON 


ukewarm LUL 


LONG the castle battlements, bathed in sun and 
lined with medieval figures, ran a thrill of ex- 
pectancy, and it was duplicated in every irri- 
tated group that lounged about, cursing costume 

pictures with a vehemence matched only by the carpen- 
ters on the reverse side of the Cinemagical sets as they 
threatened disaster to the next extra who tossed orange 
peels upon them. 

The reason for all the excitement was the arrival of 
Mr. Montague (Don’t Anticipate) Twitt, the director, 
who was equally at home in ball or bathroom and who 
now was being hoisted aloft on a camera platform 
dangling from a huge crane. Mr. Twitt squinted down 
on archers clad in green, peasants in drab, knights in 
armor emblazoned with crests that would have made 
an antiquarian dizzy, on ranks of ladies as colorful as 
gladioli, and he began to visualize his private version 
of the Crusades, little dreaming that Fate, disguised in 
the sleazy brocade of the wardrobe department, lurked 
beneath him. 

Down in the courtyard Miss Lulu Fontenelle, ex-life 
of Woonsocket and now merely a molecule in the garden 
of genius, shivered a little amid the curvetting horses 
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and looked hopefully at the tiny figure of the director. 
He was too far away for her to see whether his face 
gave any clue to his reputation of being kind to his 
co-workers, but it wouldn’t be very long before she 
found out. A girl simply had to do something unusual 
to attract attention in Hollywood. She dabbed at her 
makeup, already far more perfect than any extra’s 
had reason to be, bringing out the effect of an adorable 
retrousse nose, budlike lips of equal fullness and eyes 
that were Java brown, tranquil and strangely at vari- 
ance with a mop of hair so vividly red that it seemed 
to crackle, but no amount of repair work could hide 
the fact that Miss Fontenelle was about to shake hands 
with her one big chance. 


“anes and gentlemen!” bellowed Mr. Twitt, who 
lied easily. ‘We are about to shoot the episode 
where the Crusaders return from Turkey where they 
spread Christianity by kicking the props from under 
the natives, and I want you all to enter into the spirit | 
of the thing, but no false moves, no anticipating! Your | 
signal to do is a flag waved from the top of the company | 
incinerator, which is in your line of sight, and then 


The green-clad archers, the drab 
pageants the knights in armor, the 
ovely ladies in silks and laces moved 
back to give way to Montague Twitt, 
the director. Then the famous Twitt saw 
Lulu. 

"A bricktop!"" he exclaimed. ‘Just 
what I've been hoping to stumble over. 
Ah, that nose, that curving upper lip— 
look at those burnt sienna eyes! If she 

can only talk!" 


Drawing by 
Ray Van Buren 


Another Fascinating Yarn of Hollywood and Two Romantic 
Young Folk Almost Destroyed by Their Fake Movie Personalities 


each lot of you comes prancing forth with ye olde tyme 
gladsome welcome, as my assistants have rehearsed you. 
You ladies-in-waiting in particular, kindly live up to 
your name and give me a little frenzied dashing, none 
of this duchess tiptoeing through the dew stuff. I’ve 
got a five dollar bill to heal every bruised knee, et cetera, 
that may be sustained, so now, ladies and gents, on 
your marks!” 

The throng stirred impetuously, and little Miss Fon- 
tenelle’s anxious eyes explored the cobblestones ahead. 
My, but they looked hard! But she must keep her mind 
on what she had to do, that her left profile was more 
soulful, that she mustn’t allow nervousness to make her 


“voice husky, as it was apt to do, that—a violent push 


sent her skittering forward as the flag was waved, and 
she commenced to run wildly, spacious skirts billowing 
about her, cornucopia hat awry upon her flaming head. 
This way lay the gangplank to glory! 

In clattered the knights, up swished their charmers, 
cheers burst from the sturdy yeomen, and for several 
minutes color and sound machines recorded a dusty and 
lusty reunion. Three blasts on a whistle by Mr. Twitt 
ended the sequence, and the ladies promptly sprang from 


their hard-shelled heroes, giving impious thanks for 
1931, but they were silenced by the megaphoned thanks 
of the director. 

“Stupendous!” he shrilled. “A living, pulsing page 
from history, and we won’t have to do it over again 
unless some crackpot yelled ‘Hold ’em, Yale!’ as in the 
French Revolution film I tackled last year. JI—look, 
what’s that over in the corner? Somebody giving their 
all to help my art? Lower me, boys, so I can give this 
my personal attention!” 

His pointing arm sent the assemblage scurrying to 
where, crumpled inside the gate, lay the pitiful form 
of Lulu, spreadeagled against the unyielding stones 
with her left profile turned uppermost. Someone sent 
in a call for the doctor, but before he could be found 
the earnest little director had wormed his way through 
the herd of extras. 


“MY poor child!” he panted. 
for the sake of Twitt! 
think ?” 
“Just a faint, that’s all,’ grunted an assistant. 
“That’s all!” said Mr. Twitt severely. ‘Sascha, I’m 
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“Unconscious, and all 
Where’s she hurt, do you 


OCTOBER — 


SEPTEMBER 


surprised at you. Anybody who gives their last ounce 
like that is a trouper. Have her driven home in a studio 
ear, give her fifty bucks and say I’ll send over a signed 
photograph of my—hey, let me get a good look at her. 
Why, Sascha, she’s a beauty!” 

The cagey Lulu, listening hungrily to every word, 
struggled to prevent a sigh of relief. What she had 
prayed for had come to pass. 

“Turn her over,’ came the command, and as the 
assistant complied Miss Fontenelle’s hair cascaded from 
beneath her head dress, and she heard a gasp of appre- 
ciation. “A bricktop!” exulted Mr. Twitt. “Just what 
I’ve been hoping to stumble over, too. Ah, that nose, 
that curving upper lip—if only she can talk!” 

Never having practiced muscle control, Miss Fon- 
tenelle, thinking it was time to return from the shadows, 
began to moan and roll from side to side, one satin 
smooth arm groping feebly toward her sympathizer. 

“You're quite safe, child,” the director assured her, 
trying to peer under her eyelids. “It’s Montague Twitt 
in person who’s hovering 
over you. See, I thought 
that would arouse her! 
Easy now, sweetheart, 
don’t anticipate and— 
cops, will you look at 
the burnt sienna eyes!” 

“My head!” altoed 
Lulu, shuddering artis- 
tically. “It’s whirling 
so fast, and, oh, you’ve 
been so wonderfully kind 
HO——VO——” 

She ceased abruptly as 
she realized that her 
voice, through excite- 
ment and the inhalation 
of considerable dust, was 
blurred out of its soft 
timbre. 

There was a moment’s silence, then a sigh of ecstasy. 

“You heard that, Sascha?” inquired the great man. 
“That kind of hoarse undertone like mission bells in the 
fog? I might have known that, along with the red hair, 
it couldn’t be anything else. So far as I’m concerned, 
Sascha, you can cable Solova and tell her, while she’s 
touring Europe, she’d better look out for some wealthy 
old bird with twinges and a title. And now, sweet- 
heart, what would you say to a test?” 

“Y-you mean I’m actually discovered ?” 

“Twitt has spoken, and when he speaks—er, you 
follow me?” 

The amazed Lulu nodded, now fully aware that the 
director had transfixed her with the enraptured gaze 
of a village idiot watching a buzzsaw. She wriggled a 
little embarrassedly, for she hadn’t expected such con- 
centration, but then, perhaps, this was the way genius 
expressed itself. The next moment the genius lifted 
her upright. 

“You fell down as an extra,” he said grandly, “but 
you arise a possibility—I might say probability. The 
name, please? Ah, excellent, that one needs no hem- 
stitching, thanks to your thoughtful parents. Go home 
now, sweetheart, and practice saying, ‘Kees me, my 
fool.’ Also do hate, love, hunger and derision in front 
of a mirror. Never mind the fifth pose; I'll bet you’re 
perfect at it already.” 

“Tf you mean surprise,” tinkled Lulu, “I guess you’re 
right.” 

“Surprise!” scoffed Mr. Twitt. “The guys that play 
opposite you will have to register that. What I meant— 
and you can’t fool me, girlie—was purple passion!” 


general manager. 
haven't you? 


biological fact. 


joes reigned supreme in the general manager’s 
office at the Cinemagical studios as Miss Lulu Fon- 
tenelle, shaking in her short vamps, affixed her signature 
to a contract which, to her dazzled vision, appeared to 
have been drawn up by Thurston, the magician. Then 
she relaxed a little as she thought of how her deception 
had triumphed, quite unknowing that the two onlookers 
were equally relieved that she had not balked at the 
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"It sounds as though you wanted me to be 
loud and brazen," protested Lulu. 


"Why not call it vitality?" answered the 


red hair and pep go hand in hand. That's a 
You've got to be hot." 


last moment. Then Mr. Twitt punctured the silence. 

“You won’t be idle very long,” he promised. “Not 
after the way you sailed through the test this morning. 
Just hang around the different stages and get an eye 
and earful of the way the stars put it over; then I'll 
throw you into ‘Physics Phenomena,’ that collegiate pic- 
ture I’m beginning next week.” 

“Exactly my idea,’ seconded the general manager. 
“Write in a bit for her as a campus cutup, have her 
shock the dean—er, let me see——” 

“T got you, chief. The dean will be scandalized over 
her lack of clothes, so what does she do but slip out of 
her slipon and blindfold him with it. She gives those 
eyes a few revolutions and he starts to weaken. Fade- 
out—Lulu dancing among the examination papers and 
the dean making believe that his ear trumpet is a 
saxophone.” 

“And if that doesn’t click, give her a salty line for 
an exit,” throbbed the executive. “He bawls her out, 
and she warns him she’ll tell about the time he was 
injured. ‘Injured?’ he 
asks. ‘What do you 
mean?’ ‘Why, deanie,’ 
she says, ‘don’t you re- 
member? I peeked 
through your window 
one day last week, and 
may I get athlete’s foot 
if you didn’t have the 
housemaid’s knee.’ ” 


"You've got red _ hair, ae said Weds te 
The whole world knows that ambiguously, then he 


turned to the bewildered 
Miss Fontenelle. “You 
understand, baby, only a 
bit to begin with, but it 
will serve to identify you 
with the public. When 
it’s over, I’ll shoot you 
right into ‘Pink Moons,’ where you’ll be a manicurist 
with an involuntary wink. Then onward and upward 
into something about a sailor’s sweetheart, and before 
long you’ll be a personality.” 

“B-but it sounds as though you wanted me to be loud 
and brazen,” said Lulu faintly. 

“That’s one way of describing it,” barked the general 
manager, “but why not call it vitality, instead? Here 
we are, thinking up parts with more snap than those 
pet garters O. O. McIntyre’s always talking about, yet 
you don’t seem enthralled. How come?” 


a ELL,” quavered the discovery, “I’m terribly 
grateful, and, of course, I’ll do my best, but I 

always thought I’d be fine in pathetic roles. You know, 
die sweetly in a chair at the window while the leaves 
fall symbolically from a tree in case my acting isn’t so 
convincing. J—I don’t think I’ll be a success at the 
jazzy stuff.” 

The gentlemen goggled at one another, and then 
regarded the lovely objector. 

“But why?” Mr. Twitt wanted to know. 
red hair, haven’t you?” 

“What's that got to ag 

“The whole world knows,” put in the general manager, 
“that red hair and pep go hand in hand. That’s a 


“You’ve got 


biological fact, young lady, and we don’t go bumping | 
You’ve got to | 


“Lise 
ten, Lulu, I’m starting you off by being only a little | 


our heads against anything like that. 
be hot.” 
“She’s just being modest,” grinned Montague. 


feverish, but I expect you to become a torch that will 
lend an added glow to my career. 
Twitt always has!” 

“But I’m just an ordinary girl,” wailed Miss Fon- 
tenelle, “and I can’t imagine your reason for making 
me otherwise.” 

“Solova!” 


“Wanda Solova, the big star who gets all the pub- | 


licity about being so hard to handle?” 
“Tt’s publicity, all right,’’ (Continued on page 112) 


I’ve got a reason— | 


| 
| 


i gotten all the shorthand I 


| tions. 


From his own son Will Hays 
learned the part played by the 
movies in the lives of the young. 
As head of filmdom, Hays be- 
lieved he could give a new bra- 
vura to boyish ideals. 


a. ar of Wil 


Hays Ten Years 


Two months after Will Hays took the 

post of Movie Generalissimo he saw 

that he was neck deep in the biggest 
job of his career. 


Wide World Photos 


In 


Movieland 


BY O. O. 


HIS assignment should not properly perhaps come 

to me. I am not a wholly unprejudiced inter- 

viewer. Will H. Hays is not only a warm personal 

friend but I am one of his sincere admirers. I 
know some of the tremendous obstacles that would make 
far more robust men toss in the sponge. 

I have always bristled when Hays has been referred 
to as the Czar of Hollywood, the Mussolini of the 
Movies and the Deacon of the Films. He does not fit 
any of these characterizations. 

Firstly, I believe that Bill took the job because of 
the $150,000 a year pay—income tax paid by his bosses 
—and the fun he would have out of it. He was not 
dragged out of obscurity for the post. He is a mem- 
ber of one of the biggest law firms in the Middle West, 
had been chairman of the Republican National Com- 
mittee, was a Postmaster General and recipient of many 
other high honors. 

The second biggest appeal is that Bill is a romanticist 
at heart and in the moulding 
of the movies he saw one of 
the most romantic enterprises 
of modern times. I have for- 


once knew, took no notes and 
shall attempt no direct quota- 


What information this ar- 


No One Knows Will Hays Better 

or Is Closer to the Head of Movie- 

land Than O. O. Melntyre, the 

Most Widely Read Columnist in 
the World. 


McINTYRE 


ticle contains is from frequent dinner table talks with 
Bill himself and mostly from those who have worked 
with him. If there is any touch of egotism here it is 
my awkward writing and not Will Hays’ notion that 
he is any miracle worker. 


THINK one of the finest tributes ever paid him 
was that of Harry Warner, a commanding figure 
in the industry, who once told me over the coffee cups: 
“We were never very proud of the movies as an in- 
stitution until Will Hays took command.” That in a 
nutshell sizes up the situation. Hays has cleaned it 
up without appearing the reformer. He has done noth- 
ing drastic. 

Ten years ago, the big figures in the industry re- 
garded their morale as a mess. The movie as a force 
in amusement life was being pot-shotted by pulpit and 
press. It was so much artistic clap-trap. 

They called in Hays, offered him the job and he 
signed on the dotted line. This 
is not to convey that he merely 
jumped at the chance of ac- 
quiring a big high-salaried 
job. 

He had first-hand knowl- 
edge that the cinema was 
playing a big part in the lives 
of impressionable youth, His 
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HE IS THE SERVANT OF 100,000,000 MASTERS 


own son, Bill, Jr., the apple of 
his eye, was running around the 
yard of his Sullivan, Indiana, 
home in a cowboy uniform trying 
to emulate Bill Hart. 

Hundreds of thousands of other 
boys all over the land had not 
Washington and other heroes as 
idols. They wanted to emulate 
the Hollywood stars. The senior 
Hays as generalissimo of the in- 
dustry believed that he could do 
much to give a new bravura to 
boyish ideals. In accomplishing 
this he knew that he was really 
doing something sociologically 
worth while. 

There were other factors enter- 
ing into his decision but that was 
the compelling one. Two months 
after he took the post Hays saw 
that he was neck deep in the big- 
gest job in his career. He was 
really the servant of 100,000,000 
masters. That is that many 
people attend the movies weekly. 


oe first thing he did was to 
invite the heads of sixty large 
national organizations—such as 
Wane) NES Wil, (Ge) ANG, Co. WAG (G5 Alon Lion 
and Girl Scouts, Federation of 
Church Councils, National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference, etc.—to 
a conference. He proposed a part- 
nership between the industry and 
the public. The Open Door! 
This, of course, has made Hays 
the target for much vilification. 
Whatever he does, 
up and say he is wrong. 


Will Hays and his wife, who was Mrs. Jessie 


Herron. 


there are thousands who rise 
If he displeases one faction 
he is an ingrate and they write scholarly epistles to 


P. & A. Photos 


They were married recently in 


Maryland. 


fort. 


the finest amusement palaces in the world. 
legitimate theater—the stately Empire—holds the old 
All the rest have drifted: into side streets. 


some editor or other about it. 

I think the most superlative fea- 
ture of Hays’ reign is that he 
never dodges an issue. His office 
door is always open. A dozen 
phones are on his desk. No one 
ever wrote Hays who did not get 
an answer. He is a one-man clear- 
ing house. 

There are times when it is all 
sunshine about him but mostly it 
is storm. It is difficult to believe 
that one so high strung, frail and 
dynamic can stand such a pace. 
But Hays does and thrives on it. 
The future of the movies is to 
him, outside of his family and 
religion, the very biggest thing in 
his active life. 

That is why he has been so suc- 
cessful. It is easy enough to hoot 
at Will Hays. Everybody knows 
there are still some very bad pic- 
tures. But contrast them to the 
the days when he took the reins 
and there is no argument. 

It must be remembered that the 
movies were at the beginning of 
his reign in stagnation. They 
were the topic of comic paper and 
vaudeville jest. There are still 
jesters but their ranks have been 
mightily thinned out. 

Today every bit of newspaper 
has its movie critic who is read as 
avidly and who writes as learn- 
edly as the dramatic critic. 

Broadway, once the Rialto, is 
now a blaze of cinema temples, 
Only one 


And 
all of this during the 
Hays regime. 

Hays has developed 
a formula to reject 
the objectionable 
theme. It is not air- 
tight but it has shown 
such marvelous prog- 
ress that only a pur- 
blind cynic could pro- 
test. 

There is a _ strict 
advertising code to 
make sure that pic- 
tures are in good 
taste and not mis- 
leading to the public. 

The movies still 


(Cont'd on page 106) 


Will Hays and his fif- 
teen-year-old son, Bill, 
Jr., at Lazy Bar-H 
Ranch, Cody, Wyo- 
ming. 
his son's love of the 
alized the screen's in- 
fluence upon impres- 
sionable youth. 


Wide World Photos 


have their performers — 


It was through © 


movies that Hays re- 


Cea et age Re eis 


ee See ee 


The blonde Carole Lombard has been steadily advancing in ability and in prominence of movie 
réles. You next will see her opposite Gary Cooper in "I Take This Man." 
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NOVEMBER 


Photograph by Eugene Robert Richee 


PHILLIPS HOLMES 


Since his hit in "Stolen Heaven," Mr. Holmes has played opposite Sylvia Sidney in "The Confessions 
of a Co-Ed" and is now in “An American Tragedy," in which he has the coveted réle of the boy. 
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Photograph by Eugene Robert Richee 


SYLVIA: SIDNEY 


Miss Sidney succeeded Clara Bow in "City Streets," opposite Gary Cooper, and now she is playing the 
ill-starred heroine of Theodore Dreiser's “An American Tragedy." The rdle may win her stardom. 
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Hoot Gibson, Cowboy Star, Holds 
His Golden Gate Rodeo at His 
Ranch Thirty Miles from Hollywood 


Above, Hoot Gibson and his wife, known to films 
as Sally Eilers, look over the vast crowd gathered 
for their rodeo, held on the Gibson ranch at Saugus, 
Calif., just thirty miles north of the capital of 
moviedom. Twenty-one thousand spectators came 
by bus, trolley, automobile and plane to see the | 
three hundred contestants. - 


At the right, Hoot Gibson in cowboy regalia as the 
host of the day. The rodeo offered a series of thrill- 
ing events. One of the features was a pony express 
race. The cowgirls raced, changing horses after each 
time around the track. There was steer riding, utiliz- 
ing a herd of vicious Brahma steers imported from 
Texas for the occasion. Hoot introduced some hu- 
mane bulldogging of steers, in which the participant 
made a flying leap from his horse, grabbed the 
steer by the horns and was required to hold him long 
enough to place a rubber band over his nose. The 
famous wild horse, Tumbleweed, was successfully 
ridden for the first time, a reward of $700 being 
paid for this feat. The cash prizes ranged from $40 
to $700. Also spurs, saddles, belts and cups were 
awarded the contestants. 


Special 


_ Photographs for 
4 NEW MOVIE 


by 
STAGG 
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Among the notable guests at Hoot Gibson's rodeo were most of the film luminaries. In the back row abov 

will: find Adolphe Menjou, Natalie Moorhead, Lucille Gleason, Margaret Churchill, Sally O'Neil, Marian Kiron, 

Monte Blue, Bubbles Denny, Sue Carol, Clark Gable, Phyllis Crane and Mr. Eilers (father of Mrs. Gibson). Sitting 

are Russell Gleason, Nick Stuart, Hoot Gibson, Reginald Denny, Sally Eilers, Marshall Neilan, James Gleason, 

George Lewis, Lew’Cody, Buster Collier, Skeets Gallagher, Eddie Sutherland and Marie Prevost. The Marquis de la 
Falaise is seated just behind Miss Prevost. 


The stars were seated 
in the grandstand over- 
looking the rodeo. In 
the. front row at the 
left you can see Elsa 
Peterson and Phyllis 
Crane; in the second 
row Marshall Neilan 
and Lew Cody may be 
observed an behind 
them you can see Mr. 
and Mrs. Monte Blue. 
After the rodeo the 


stars were the guests 
of Sally and Hoot at 
a barbecue supper. 
Dancing followed to 
music supplied by a 
Hawaiian orchestra. 


Here you see some lively scenes 
at the rodeo. Above, Bill Hart, 
one of the interested observers. 

Bill knows good roping when he 

sees it. Below, the riding of the 

wild horse, Tumbleweed, and, > 
along the edge of the page, in- - 
teresting action shots of broncho - 
busting and steer riding. 
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Photograph by Nickolas Muray 
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He Knew 
the Gas 


House Boys 


No Wonder James Cagney 
Can Play a Tough Gangster 
So Effectively 


By Dena Reed 


VT F_you’re born on East EHighty-Sixth Street, 
New York City—the Yorkville section—and 
you spend your childhood hanging out with 
the neighborhood boys at the corner cigar 

store, you’re liable to become either a gangster 

or a successful movie actor. 

On the ‘screen James Cagney is both. Most 
players can portray a gangster well enough to get 
by with the “gas house lingo.” If the public hears 
something sounding like “Toid Avenoo,” it’s satis- 
fied—that is, until it has heard Jimmy Cagney. 
When he plays a tough his pronunciation is dif- 
ferent from the popular conception, yet so au- 
thentic in its every syllable and inflection that 
both the public and the producers spotted it im- 
mediately when he was portraying Harry Delano 
in the Broadway play, “Penny Arcade.” So 
when Warner Brothers bought the play they 
sent Jimmy out to Hollywood to create his origi- 
nal role in the screen version, “Sinner’s Holiday” 
—and he’s been playing gangsters and toughs 
ever since. 

He’s crazy about his role as the lead in “The 
Public Enemy,” yet he doesn’t want to be tied to 
gangster parts. Jimmy is a good enough actor 
not to be—but where will the producers find an- 
other young man with a pugnacious and good look- 
ing Irish face who speaks the “lingo” not like a 
motion picture actor portraying a role, but as a 
man speaking a not-to-be-forgotten language 
learned in childhood? 


ape neighborhood gang that Jimmy belonged to 
when he was fourteen has scattered. One or 
two got into trouble with the law. The under- 
world that has gobbled up most of the youngsters 
has given Jimmy only a broader knowledge of life 
and a jargon that will very likely lead him to 
stardom. More than anyone else, Jimmy’s mother 
is responsible for 
this. She brought The neighborhood gang to 
th four boys in which James Cagney be- 
at threatening longed has scattered. One or 


eee , and two have locked horns with 
Pian a profes: the law. At fourteen Cagney 


sion. One is qa Was an errand boy at the Set- 
doctor, one a law- ‘tlement House. At sixteen he 
yer, (Continued on wanted to be a prize fighter, 

page 98) but he turned to the stage. 
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Marie Dressler made a hit by coming as 
Marthy of "Anna Christie.” 


Above, the hostess, Marion Davies, and her sisters Ethel 


and Renie. Below, Mr. and. Mrs. Robert Montgomery, 
and, lower right, Mr. and Mrs. Doug Fairbanks, Jr. Joan 
won first prize for beauty of costume. 
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Marion Davies and some of her brilliantly attired guests. In the back row, left to right, may be found Kent Douglass, 
Leslie Howard and Miss Davies. George K. Arthur is seated beside Ramon Novarro, on whose knee is Eileen Percy. 


HOW HOLLYWOOD 


EVELYN GRAY ENTERTAINS 


OU would think that people who made their liv- 
ing and spent most of their lives at “make be- 
lieve” would not want to think of or see, much 
less don a costume, once the studio gate closed 

on them for the day. But they do! In fact, they like 
nothing better, for strange as it may seem, the very 
thing that is their work is also their diversion. 

Thus, when invitations were received from Marion 
Davies announcing a masquerade party at her beach 
house, joy and anticipation was at its height. For a 
week the fortunate few (one hundred and thirty-five) 
made frenzied preparations, for when Marion gives a 
party, whether it be Potluck or Banquet—you. go. It 
makes no difference if Marion has two or two hundred, 
her parties are always the gayest and most successful in 


spite of the fact that she has what is known in film cir- 
cles as a mixed party (one at which there are people 
from numerous professions and social positions). One 
thing is sure, you can always depend on meeting any 
royalty or distinguished personage who happens to be in 
California, at Marion’s hotse. 

Picture celebrities are no different from anyone else; 
they, too, get a big thrill out of meeting a prominent 
person. So the task of figuring out what to wear was a 
big problem, for each one wanted to get something 
original and didn’t want anyone to know what they 
were going to wear. 

Out of one hundred and thirty-five, one hundred had 
the bright idea of going to the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
wardrobe and there Joe Rapf, (Continued on page 96) 
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Photograph by Elmer Fryer 


MARIAN MARSH 


He Wanted to be Like 
Bill Hart 


| The Nearest Joel McCrea Came to Films For a Long Time Was 
| Exercising Fred Thompson’s Horses 


BY DICK HYLAND 


NE sunny afternoon a little fellow nine years old When he grew up he was going to be a motion picture 
scampered along the streets of Hollywood. He actor. And not merely a motion picture actor, either. 
was going to the movies. And what was more He was going to be just like Bill Hart. Maybe “another” 
important he was going to Bill Hart, who could tell? That 
see his idol, Bill Hart. Movies, to was the life. On top of a good 
this blue-eyed little fellow, meant horse most of the time, always 
Bill Hart. He-was interested in doing things you wanted to do, 
no other star, cared about seeing shooting people who deserved to 
ho other. Mary Pickford? Heck, be shot, and rescuing beautiful 
she had curls. Doug Fairbanks? girls. Only to leave them and go 
Well, he was pretty good. And back into the plains—alone. Chaps, 
Charlie made you laugh the way spurs, horses, lariats, two guns, 
he turned corners on his big feet. silver mounted saddles and braid- 
The others? Poohff! They walked ed bridles. Little Joel McCrea 
around all dressed up all the time. (Continued on page 88) 
Looked like they never did have 
any fun. Now Bill Hart—well, he 
was Bill Hart and that was all 
thereywas to it. , 
Sitting there in that darkened 
theater, watching Bill Hart come 
‘tearing out of the distance just at 
| the right moment, fanning leather 
for all he was worth, young 
) Joel McCrea made up his mind. 
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Joel McCrea grew up in Hbolly- 
wood, At the age of nine he de- 
cided to follow in the footsteps of 
his favorite, Bill Hart. When he 
was graduated from Hollywood 
High School he still had the same 
ambition. But finding a place in 
the films wasn't easy 
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The charming Mrs. 
Richard Barthelmess 
does not pose often 
with her famous hus- 
band. She is satisfied 
to remain in the back- 
ground. Thesepictures, 
however, were made 
at Malibu Beach, 
where the Barthel- 
messes have a cottage. 
Mrs. Barthelmess was 
the former Jessica Ser- 
geant, socially promi- 
nent and well known in 
New York, Paris and 
the Riviera. The Bar- 
thelmesses live on Rox- 
bury Drive in Beverly 
Hills and rough it be- 
tween ictures at 
Malibu, the playground 
of the stars. 
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Holding 


, 


_ family. 


George Maillard 
esslere 


She was born of 
an old and distin- 
guished Alabama 
Her father, 
uncle and grandfather 
all served their country 
in the halls of Congress 


‘By LAURA 


N American and a Southerner, suh, Tallulah Bank- 
head has been the reigning idol of the English 
theater for the last eight years. 

‘In London crowds follow her wherever she. 
goes. A cordon of police escort her to and from the 
playhouse in which she is appearing. She is entertained 
by royalty, acclaimed by the press. 

Yet, when her first film, “Tarnished Lady,” opened 
in New York recently, she was too nervous to watch it. 
Instead, she made her arrival speech over the radio, 
then retired to the manager’s office, where she sat for 
two long hours until time to make her personal appear- 
ance at the conclusion of the picture. 

Which isn’t at all according to the best traditions of 
“How a Famous Movie Star Should Act.” 

But traditions mean nothing to Tallulah, anyway. 
Her life has been one grand gesture of defiance of con- 
ventional codes. And because breeding and good taste 
are her heritage, the gesture never becomes flamboyant. 


MiSs BANKHEAD was born of an old and illustri- 
ous Alabama family. Her grandfather, John H. 
Bankhead, served in the United States Senate for many 


She doesn't think 

you can reconcile 

love and a career, 

likes hot dogs, corn 

bread and hambur- 

ger, loves to ride on 
roller coasters 


/the Family 


ition 


years. And during his last term of office, her father, 
William B. Bankhead, was elected to the House of Rep- 
resentatives. Incidentally, that is the only time in his- 
tory that a father and son have served in the two houses 
of Congress simultaneously. And further to continue 
the old Bankhead custom, her uncle, John H. Bankhead, 
Jr., has only recently been elected to the Senate. 

Her mother having died when she was born, Tallulah 
was reared by her father’s family. And there was cer- 
tainly no thought of a stage career—or, for that matter, 
of any career—for her. Even in this enlightened age, 
most daughters of the Old South are brought up to be 
more ornamental than useful. ‘ 

But Tallulah decided to be both. - 

After a carefree childhood spent on the family plan- 
tation near Jasper, Alabama, Tallulah was sent to 
Washington to complete her education. And there she 
attended not only one school, but many. For as fast 
as she would enroll in any fashionable young ladies’ 
seminary. she would change her mind about liking it 
and would leave without further ado. 

And all this time, in the back of her mind, was the 
firm determination to be an (Continwed on page 81) 
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This is Peggy Shannon, the newest successor to Clara Bow. Every time Miss Bow withdraws 


from a film, another movie newcomer jumps into prominence. This time it is Miss Shannon, 
who fell heir to the Bow réle in "The Secret Call.” Photograph by Otto) Dyaan 
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Lunations, Facts, Advice, Prophecies, etc. M W _|Lunations, Facts, Advice, Prophecies, etc. 

1798: Lord Nelson defeats French fleet at the 17 M 1912: First Hollywood star photographed in 
Battle of the Nile. on. library reading a book. 

Birthday of Jack L. Warner. Also birthday of 18 ines 1896: Jack Pickford born. 1904: Miriam Hop- 
Olga Baclanova, Myrna Loy and Glen Tryon. G kins born at Bainbridge, Ga. 

1905: Dolores Del Rio born at Durango, Mexico. 19 Wed ee ee Oe ie eae perches, 

1897: Charles Delaney born at New York. 1908: E ; 

Helen (Boop-a-Doop) Kane born at New York. 20 Thurs. |Moon in first quarter. 

1929: Scientist discovers that blondes have eighty eres es 
times better chance of making good in Holly- Dil Fri. ee Maurice Chevalier wounded and captured 
wood than brunettes. - by the Germans. 

1926: First Vitaphon rogram, featuring John 5 A e ‘ = 
isiiocs ae eDon Te presented ee New 29 Sat Give a thought this day to the epidemic of bathing 
York. Moon in last quarter. ats beauty contests. 

1930: Whalers examine remains of Andree North - ; 

Pole expedition, found previous day. 22 Sun 1926: Death of Rudolph Valentino in New York. 

1902: Colleen Moore born at Port Huron, Mich. ae: 2 
1910: Sylvia Sidney born at New York. 2A Mon 1814: British burn the White House. 

1905: Charles Farrell born at Cape Cod, Mass. | . ah Brin 
1910: Dorothy Jordan born at Clarksville, Tenn. 25 Tues. |1907: Alice White born at Paterson, N. J. 

1885: Birth of Sam_ L. Warner. 1904: Norma i 
Ree i Meat Hil, Lose Tacaa ae? Hage 26 Wed 1892: Ruth Roland born at San Francisco. 

7: Fulton's fi hip trip, New York to || : = 

Been tst steamship trip, New York to 7 Re aE moon wonieht, 

1881: Cecil De Mille born at Ashville, Mass. ae 1926: Hollywood this day decides that it is ihe 
1885: Pauline Frederick born at Boston. 28 Yl. art center of the world. Much excitement. 

1902: Regis Toomey born at Pittsburgh, Pa. * ; : : 

1904: Buddy Rogers born at Olathe, Kansas. 29 Sat. Vacation days are ending. Give a thought to the 
New moon tonight. Boss. 
1889: Robert Woolsey born at Oakland, Calif. 30 Sun. {1909: Audrey Ferris born at Detroit, Mich. 
1914: Panama Canal formally opened to traffic. 31 Mon. 1898: Frederic March born at Racine, Wis. 


First ocean merger. 


1910: Mae Clark born at New York. 


1902: John Garrick born at Brighton, England. 


Watch for This Feature Every Month 


Birthstone for August: Modern, Topaz; Ancient, Carnelian. 


this month with fidelity. 


The topaz is said to endow wearers born 
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Gary Cooper is the 
Answer to Holly- 
wood’s Prayer—a 
Zane Grey Hero 

Come to Life . 


E is quiet, well man- 


ing, the long awaited 

answer to the prayers 
of maidens and moving picture 
producers—a Zane Grey hero 
come to life. He is natural, 
without pose. Vaulted suddenly 
into the saddle of success, he 
rides as easily as if he were on 
an aged mustang—or in his 
twenty - thousand - dollar auto- 
mobile. 

He is tolerant and kindly 
toward others, and honest as 
concerns himself. 

An inarticulate fellow, there 
iS more in him than the maid- 
ens surmise. Success may spoil 
him in time. Lanky, slow mov- 
ing, shy, he is, at present, as 
clean as the wind over his 
Montana fields. 


E was born in Helena, 

Montana, the son of a 
State Supreme Court Judge. 
At nine years of age he was 
taken to England, where he 
went to school for three years. 
At thirteen he was injured and 
sent for repairs to his father’s 
cattle ranch in Montana. 

He went to college at Grin- 
nell, Iowa, for two years. Re- 
turning to Helena from college, 
he remained seven years trying 
to be a newspaper cartoonist. 
In 1924 he came to Los Angeles, 
his sketch book with him. Fail- 
ing to get a job on a news- 
paper, he sold space for an 
advertising firm. Down and 
out, and in desperation, he 
heard of a moving picture com- 
pany who wanted men to “ride 
horses.” He got a job as extra. 

For a year he was a member 
of the vast horde in Hollywood 
who talk much and eat little. 
Then a foreign gentleman by 
the name of Hans Tiesler, an 
independent producer, hired 
him to play opposite Hileen 
Sedgwick in a two-reeler. 


Gary Cooper takes long motor 
trips into the desert. He always 
Pelle a small victrola. His favor- 
ite music is the chant of cow- 
boys. He wears gloves while 
driving. He loves dogs and 
hates gossip. His chief hobby is 
his dude ranch. 


nered, and good look- - 


The MAN 
from 


MONTANA 


BY JIM TULLY 


For his work in the film he received little money and less 
glory. But all unknowing, the lanky boy was riding down 
a well-paved road. 

Samuel Goldwyn, who ean see a dollar further away than 
George Bernard Shaw, thought that Gary Cooper might be 
convincing—and cheap—for a nice part in “The Winning of 
Barbara Worth.” He already had two stars—Ronald Col- 
man and Vilma Banky—another well known name might 
conflict with them. 

Thirteen months after his entrance in pictures, Mr. 
Goldwyn signed him to play the part of Abe Lee in “The 
Winning of Barbara Worth.” Mr. Goldwyn was very kind 
to him. He realized that he was very young, and that too 
much salary at once might prove a temptation beyond the 
will power of a lone young cowboy. So he gave him fifty 
dollars a week, the salary a carpenter can earn, to play 
opposite his stars. 


OOPER did not know what it was all about. The 
reputations of Banky and Colman and the deft politics 

on the set scared him. 
So he did the only thing he could do—acted natural. 


' When it came time to release the picture, it was found that 


Gary had part of it in his pocket. Now it is known in 
Hollywood that not even an actor can steal anything from 
Samuel Goldwyn. 

A gentleman approached Mr. Cooper, who was broke, as 
usual. He inferred that Mr. Cooper might be able to sign 
a contract with Mr. Goldwyn at a small, a very, very, small 
salary. Mr. Cooper approached Mr. Goldwyn. 

The last named gentleman seemed to have a change of 
heart. He was as cold as the editor of a popular magazine 
toward an honest writer. 

Mr. Cooper was discouraged and willing to sign at fifty 
dollars a week. Mr. Goldwyn dallied—why—only an Ein- 
stein can guess. 

Cooper’s part in the film was actor-proof. But that was 
nothing unusual. Every part in which he has appeared 
Since has been actor-proof. The producers know that the 
women know the kind of ham they like. 


pee B. P. Schulberg got a tip. A tall gawky boy by 
the name of Cooper had part of a film in his pocket. 
He was willing to return it to the Goldwyn, Colman, Banky 
outfit. They were evidently willing to accept it. But if 
they did, the public and the box office would suffer. And 
Mr. Goldwyn knows his public and loves his box office. 
Cooper was allowed to keep what he had. Although, it 
is said, that the film cutters (Continued on page 86) 


“| haven't read a half dozen books in 
my life and I’m kind of afraid of you,” 
Gary Cooper told Jim Tully 


HOLLYWOOD'S 


Herbert Howe says that Ramon Novarro has the brilliance of metal, reflecting 
His life is expressed in acting, not in thought. 
isn't acting, says Mr. Howe, he is like a theater with the lights out. 


rather than radiating. 


eyed fox terriers which at first annoy you, then 
get your affection and finally have you worry- 
ing lest they get run over. 

He was twenty-four then; that was eight years ago. 

It was on the S. S. Majestic that I became ac- 
quainted with Ramon Novarro. We were sailing to 
join Rex Ingram in Tunis for the filming of “The 
Arab.” 

I had interviewed him in New York the year before. 
He had seemed to me then a pallid personality. I felt 
that he was restrained, secretive, not a little wary. 
There was no warmth or resiliency about him. He was 
walled in and spoke guardedly as through a grating. The 
only interests he manifested were dancing and the Coué 
creed (“Every day in every way I am getting better 
and better.”’) Though Ingram contrived to photograph 
him beautifully, Ramon was far from being the hand- 
some youth he later became. He was somewhat chubby 
and his complexion was in that pimply period which is a 
trial to most fellows along about eighteen. His eyes 
were bright like shoe buttons, not yet with the lumi- 
nosity of inner glow. The physical characteristic that 
impressed me most was a thin-lipped tightness sug- 
gestive of John D. Rockefeller. I did not miscalculate 
this sign of practicality, for Ramon today can toss dimes 
with John D. and does so, perhaps more freely. ; 


H:: made me think of one of those bounding bright- 


ON the second day out, hearing he was confined to the 
bunk, I called at his cabin and found him with an 
ocean pallor, wanly fingering a huge gold holy medal im- 
printed with the miracle-working Virgin of Guadalupe. 
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BY 
HERBERT 
HOWE 


The next day, miracu- 
lously restored, he joined 
me at dinner. Something I 
said—or was it the cham- 
pagne?—ignited his confi- 
dence. The watchful re- 
serve he had maintained 
was suddenly broken, like a 
Holland dike, by a swift 
flow of chatter. He spoke 
very rapidly with a heavy 
accent which was charming 
but a little confusing. 

“You are not at all like 
they say you are,” he said 
with conviction. 

“What do they say I 
am?” I asked, amused by 
the sudden veer. 

“Cynical, sophisticated, 
mercenary,” he blurted. 

“They are quite right,” 
I said, ‘‘so far as they are 
concerned. You know the 
verse from Corinthians: ‘I 
am made all things to all 


men’.”’ 

Ramon laughed: “But 
you'll find I am sold on my 
own ideas.” 

He proceeded to talk a 
great deal about himself 
and God, not as the Kaiser did, but more like Merton. 


When he 


After my first resentful suspicion that he was trying 9 


to convert me I found myself gaping. “My God,” I 
thought, “he’s like I was at the age of ten—or maybe 
eight.” : 

That was the delight of Novarro. He reminded you 
of yourself as a joyful illusioned child. 


Ne that time, following his success in “Scaramouche,” 
he was suffering from comparison with Valentino. 


He had been hailed as one of those Latin lovers, a “Val- | 


entino successor” for no reason save he was “Latin” 


. as though a Mexican is like an Italian or that all | 


men of a race have the same appeal. 
Rudie had the warmth of the soil. 


He was tender, — 
sentimental, dependent on human affection. Also he was § 


worldly wise and, like all introspective people who have | 


been bruised of illusions, he was something of a fatalist, \ 


aware of that old demon futility. 

Ramon is cool, detached, unsentimental, bright with 
the brilliance of metal, reflecting rather than radiating, 
serene as the pool that sees only the sky. Untroubled 


by doubt or self-questioning he finds the old formulas of | 


i 


faith sufficient . . . “God’s in his heaven, all’s right with | 


the world.” 

Ramon was refreshing. I saw him as Galahad in 
contrast to the “Latin Lovers”—a new type of high 
distinction. This phase of him interested me and I was 
criticized for writing of him so much in this light. Not 
good boxoffice, I was told. A star should be sexy. To 
offset this propaganda you are repeatedly told that Ra- 
mon is not goody-goody. He certainly is not. As I 


HALL of FAME 


The Boulevardier Describes the 
Cool, Detached, Unsentimental, 
Religious Ramon Novarro 


previously have said, he drinks and smokes and enjoys 
the night life as Galahad may have also. But any 
number of fellows do these things. In fact they are so 
common to man that they’re not worth remarking unless 
your subject be one of those blades who boasts of such 
accomplishments. 

True, Ramon today is much more the “regular fel- 
low” than when I first knew him, far more congenial to 
the Hollywood folk but not nearly as interesting as a 
subject for copy. 


AMON’S interest in religion was natural. Born in 
Durango, Mexico, adoring his devout Catholic 
mother, impressed in his youth by the wondrous stories 
of miracles with which Mexico abounds, he found re- 
ligion romantic and colorful—not the drab prosaic thing 
it is in this country. Three of his sisters became nuns. 
There was drama of exaltation when they said farewell 
to their family and home. Two went to the Canary 
Islands to serve in hospitals, ministering sometimes to 
lepers with the courage and love of St. Francis who 
leaped off his horse to kiss a leprous beggar. With 
sisters who are such heroines in fact it was not easy 
for Ramon to shake himself free of a monastic ideal. 
It was perfectly natural for him to wonder whether 
seventy-five hundred dollars a week was as much com- 
pensation as the gratitude in the eyes of a dying leper. 
Americans on the whole are prejudicial. They think 
of spiritual heroes as inhuman and unromantic. Like 
leaders of the Anti-Saloon League. They should know 
St. Francis of Assisi, the gay troubadour, who was as 
colorful as Benvenuto Cellini and quite as lovable. 
I thought of Ramon more in the terms of Francis than 
of Benvenuto. 
We are told that Francis was a born actor. So is 


Ramon Novarro as Ben-Hur, his greatest réle. Mr. 
Howe tells an interesting adventure at Monte Carlo 
with Novarro during the making of this famous film. 


Ramon. With the possible exception of Charlie Chaplin I 
have never known anyone who is so wholly the performer. 

Acting in the studio all day, 
Ramon rushes home to his 
private theater to perform for 
his family and friends. When 
Ramon isn’t acting he is like a 
theater with the lights out. 
He really does not exist. 


ROM the side of his house, 

juts a Neon sign: “No- 
varro’s Teatro Intimo.” He 
bought a modest house for 
twelve thousand dollars and 
spent over a hundred thousand 
adding his own quarters, his 
theater and suite of dressing 
rooms. His home is actually 
a theater. 

(Continued on page 80) 


Ramon Novarro and Alice 
Terry in “Where the Pavement 
Ends." Mr. Howe says that 
Novarro is just like the young 
pagan of this picture—joyful, 
child-like, serene. No one can 
actively dislike him. 
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When LEO Rules 


Clara Bow was born in Brooklyn 
at 2 A. M. on July 29, 1906. The 
planet Saturn was in mid-heaven. 
So it was with Napoleon. But 
Jupiter was rising. Jupiter is the 
planet which comes to the rescue 
when all seems lost. Miss Bow's 
future, says Evangeline Adams, 
depends upon herself. 


“Can Clara come back?” 
These questions are asked 

me more often than any others 

by my movie-minded clients. And no 


6 Clara Bow through?” 


around, I am ready to give the answer of 
the stars. 

Clara was born when the planet Saturn was in 
mid-heaven. So was Napoleon. So were many others, 
famous in history, who rose suddenly to great heights 
and achieved a no less sudden fall. 

But Clara’s fate is not so easily decided as that. 
If the time of her birth, as given to me, is correct, 
Jupiter, “the eleventh-hour friend,” was rising when 
she was born. And Jupiter is the planet which comes 
to the rescue when all seems lost. 

So there you have it: Saturn, who has pulled her 
up, is trying to pull her down; and Jupiter, always the 
booster, is trying to maintain her on her heights. 

Jupiter is the most powerful of all the planets. But 
whether or not he exerts his whole strength on behalf 
of Clara Bow depends largely on whether Clara, her- 
self, plays fair. Jupiter is the god of money and 
success; but he is also the god of honor and honorable 
dealing. He is a “square-shooter,” this mighty Jupiter; 
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Leo the Lion, Having Dominion 
Over the Theater, Rules the Month 
of August, Bringing Stage and 
Screen Success to Many of Its | 


Gifted Children 


and he helps only those who “shoot square” them- 
Selves. 


I SHOULD say, then, that the answer to the first 
question, “Is she through?” is “Not necessarily”; 
and the answer to the second question, “Can she come 
back?” is ““Yes—if she behaves herself.” 

Recently, Clara’s stars have been nothing to brag 
about. She has been suffering for about two years 
from an affliction of the two sinister planets Saturn 
and Uranus, which more than accounts astrologically 
for the troublous times through which she has been 
passing. 

Uranus was in the house of partnerships when she 
was born, indicating that she should be wary of en- 
tering into contracts, matrimonial or otherwise; and 
during the past year, Saturn, too, has been in that 
house, indicating that she is in especial danger 

right now of breaking her present business 


f contract or having it broken for her. 
KS But the chances of Clara surviving 


even that blow are better than they 
would be with most people. The 
wr) Moon, which governs her rela- 


7 


tions with the public, and has 
been of great use to her in 
gathering her large following, 
was in the house of pleasure 
and the theater when she was 
born. It is unlikely, with 
such a Moon—friendly to 
Neptune, Saturn and Uranus 
—that this young lady will 
ever be obscure. 
Incidentally, Miss Bow has the 
Sun and Mars in conjunction, 
which invariably shows danger 
of trouble with men. And she has 
Saturn and Uranus unfriendly to 
Jupiter, a combination which indi- 
cates loss of money by theft! 
After Clara Bow’s storm chart, Norma 
Shearer’s seems like a sunlit sea. Miss Shearer 
was also born strongly under the influence of Leo, the 
Lion; but since Neptune was rising in the sign Gemini 
at the moment of her birth—according to the hour 
that has been given me—it was inevitable that she 
should work out her career on a somewhat more in- 
tellectual plane. Moreover, she has the Moon ir 
Aquarius, which makes her, astrologically as well as 
dramatically, always the lady. Her instinct is ever 
to do the right thing, and, if possible, the fine and 
helpful thing. 


qe reasons for her success, according to astrology, 
are obvious. Mars, the planet which gives initia- 
tive, industry and ambition, was very powerfully placed 
when Miss Shearer was born. Neptune, the planet 
ruling her chosen profession, is the dominant planet 
in her horoscope, her star of destiny. The Moon, ruling 


| -her most important planets. 


| 
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her relations with the public, was in the mid-heaven 
when she was born, which always brings publicity, 
and often fame. And Jupiter, ruling honor, glory, 
money and success, was in its own sign, Sagittarius, 
and friendly to Mercury, the God of the Mind. 

These facts should answer once for all a question 
which is often asked about Miss Shearer. You hear it 
sometimes in the audiences, even at her best pictures. 

“Oh, yes, she’s a good actress, all right, but would 
she be where she is today if she hadn’t married Irving 
Thalberg?” The answer to that is ““Unequivocally yes!” 
In fact, there is nothing in Miss Shearer’s horoscope 
which indicates that any marriage she might have 
made would have been especially lucky for her 
in a professional way. On the other hand, there is 
every indication that her greatest happiness as well 
as her greatest success will always depend on her 
sticking to her work and standing absolutely on her 
own feet. 

As for Miss Shearer’s immediate future, there can 
be little doubt of its success, for she is coming under 
the best astrological conditions that she has been under 
for many years. Let’s hope that she makes the most 
of them! 


A GOOD many prominent stage folk, including fhe 
late David Belasco, William Gillette and George 
Bernard Shaw, were born in this period governed by 
Leo; so were Ethel Barrymore, Julia Marlowe, Pauline 
Lord, Elsie Ferguson and Alla Nazimova. Of course, 
there’s a reason for this. But I have been so 
interested in Miss Bow and Miss Shearer 
that I have forgotten to tell you what 
it is. We found that April was a 
big month for movie stars because 
Aries, the sign of the Zodiac 
which presides over a good part 
of that month, is the sign of 
leadership: Aries people get to 
the top. May was a good 
month, too; a great many 
artists who have achieved 
Special prominence since the 
coming of the talking pic- 
tures were born during this 
month; and the astrological 
reason, as you may remember, 
was that Taurus is the sign of 
the Zodiac which rules the 
throat. Now we have August, 
with its host of successful stars; \ 
and the reason is again astrologically 
inevitable. Leo the Lion, the sign which “SS 
rules the last days of July and the first 
twenty-three days of August, governs the house 
of pleasure in the astrological heavens, and in that 
capacity has dominion over the theater. 

Two of the stage stars in the list I just gave have 
tried their art with considerable success in the movies, 
and their stars indicate that they may “come back” 
at a not too distant date to achieve new triumphs. 
I refer to those beautiful daughters. of Leo, Elsie Fer- 
guson and Alla Nazimova. 

Miss Ferguson, for example, is under more favorable 
aspects right now for her work than she has been for 
Many moons; and in 1932, the heavens will seem to 
conspire to do her honor. Jupiter will be in Miss 
Ferguson’s own sign, and will be favorable to four of 
If she takes advantage 
of these favoring influences and does not allow per- 
sonal matters to interfere with her art she may achieve 
heights of which she has never before dreamed. 

But the most interesting thing about Miss Ferguson’s 


The relation of Venus to Neptune 
in Buddy Rogers’ chart is similar 
to that in Rudolph Valentino's, 
says Miss Adams. It gives him 
the power to play the lover. The 
planets indicate luck in the arts. 
The position of both Venus and 
Neptune intimates that his voice 
may yet be his fortune. 


horoscope is not the good aspects 
under which she is coming, but the 
amazingly bad ones through which 
she has just been struggling. To 
many of her admirers it may seem 
strange that this beautiful and popular 
E actress has fallen so far short of the success 
but it isn’t at all strange to an astrologer. Uranus 
and Neptune, the actors’ planets, have been unfriendly 
to her Moon, ruling the public: to her Jupiter, ruling 
finances; to her Venus, ruling her art; and to her 
Mercury, ruling her state of mind. Under such condi- 
tions it was next to impossible for her to find a suitable 
play or to succeed in it if she did find it. 


N Nazimova’s case the reason for her “up-and-down- 

and-up” career is astrologically obvious. She has Ve- 
nus in Cancer, the Moon’s own sign, and inasmuch as the 
Moon rules the public she was destined to deal with 
people in the mass. Her Venus is also friendly to Mars, 
bringing the two sex signs together and giving her 
power and passion in her art. And her Jupiter is fa- 
vorable to Neptune, indicating the success and glory 
she was to achieve in her work, but—since Neptune 
is uncertain as well as (Continued on page 92) 
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that should be hers during these last three years,. 
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Associated Press Photo (left) 


Broadway hasn't time 
to go to the South Seas, 
so the South Seas are 
brought to the White 
Way. 

If you saw that lovely 
idyl of coral atolls and 
beautiful dancing girls, 
“Tabu,"" you were im- 
pressed with the fresh 
charm and appeal of 
Reri, who played the 
leading réle.  Florenz 
Ziegfeld, the revue pro- 
ducer, was so impressed 
that he cabled an offer 
to the girl—and now 
she is on Broadway, hav- 
ing made the trip of 


-7,000 miles from far 


away Bora Bora, one of 
the Society Islands of 
the South Pacific. 

Reri speaks only 
French. Her father 
was French and her 
mother Polynesian. She 
is eighteen, five feet, 
two, and she says she 
misses her quiet home 
at Bora Bora, where she 
has her French books, 
her French food and her 
French frocks. In private 
life she wears no grass 
skirts — but she did in 
"Tabu" and she will in 
the Follies. 

At the left you see 
Reri as she arrived, 
poised and smartly 
garbed. Below, as she 
appeared in "Tabu." 


Behind the Screen 


DRAMAS 


As Told to 


VIRGINIA 
MAXWELL 


ets is another of the true 
life romances secured by 
New Movie’s’ investigator, 
Virginia Maxwell, in Holly- 
wood. Each story is founded 
on fact, although the names 
and sometimes the locations 
are disguised. The illustra- 
tions are the work of the 
famous Hollywood photogra- 
pher, Stagg. 


HEARTBREAK behind 
every success in Holly- 
wood—those words 
rang in my ears this 

morning when my maid 
brought me the newspapers so 
I could read the latest report 
about my pearls. 

If you’ve been reading sen- 
sational news lately, you’ve no 
doubt read about the robbery 
of my exquisite pearls, worth 
a king’s ransom. 


Movig Star Loses GEMS TO 
THIEF IN BEVERLY 
HILLS MANSION! 

That’s what the newspapers 
said. That’s what the public 
believes. I’m glad they do, for 
the real inside truth of the 
matter might end my career 
as a motion picture star. 

It’s my life’s story —the 
real true story behind the 
theft of my pearl necklace. 
TVll tell it now for the first 
time on the promise that my 
name never be revealed. 

Ten of us in our family. I 
laugh when I think of the way 
we lived in those far-off days 
when we packed ourselves into a cold water, railroad 
flat and thought we were lucky on those bitter winter 
mornings if Mom had got up early enough to start the 
kitchen range going. It meant a breath of warm air 
through the rooms and a hot breakfast at the same 
time. I worked, like all my sisters, in a store. But 
that didn’t mean much. We were taught to work and it 
came as naturally to all of us as sleeping or eating. 
The important item of those days was the night my 
brother’s social club (political, of course) ran off what 
we called a “swell racket.” It was a ball, in the good 
old-fashioned way. 

Paper streamers all over the hall, confetti at mid- 


THE HEARTBREAK SHE EXCHANGED 


FOR STARDOM 


| opened the window which fronted on an airshaft and peeped, as if through a 
telescope, at the fading stars in the pale morning sky. Something inside me had been 
stirred. I+ must be love, | guessed. 


night, a band so brassy that had any of us an aesthetic 
sense then, we’d have lost our minds with its blaring, 
jazzy saxophone, a little off key. 


eet one night I will remember, for it was at this 
ball I met Steve. He came over, grinning, to our 
table with a tray full of sarsaparilla and setting down 
the glasses made himself quite at home. 

“What do you say, Cookie, to a whirl?” I nodded 
and we started around the hall under the lights which 
were switched to a soft waltz number blue as we 
crooned the dreamy words of ‘Will You Love Me in 
December as You Do in May?” 
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OCTOBER — 


Steve and I ducked over to 
our parish priest, told him 
what was on our minds, and 
after the bans were read for 
three Sundays, we were mar- 
ried. It was a very quiet wed- 
ding. Mom didn’t want much 
expense with Pa not working. 

Gosh, but I was proud of 

my three new box-rooms. They 

were a little more expensive 

than Mom’s railroad flat and I | 
kept my house spick and span. 

Steve worked steady in a ga- 

rage. He used to tell me, after 

we were married a few years, 

about the swell girls who’d 

drive in their nifty sports 

roadsters to be fixed up. Beau- 

tiful girls from Park Avenue 

who gave Steve the eye more 

than once—or so he tried to 

make me believe. Maybe it 

was true, for Steve was a 
handsome fellow. Anyway, I 
dismissed it from my mind 
until Steve began working 
late. Sometimes I’d call up 
the garage from the corner 
drug store at ten or eleven 
o’clock and they’d tell me 
Steve had just stepped out for 
a cup of coffee. I believed 
them. I wanted to believe 
them, for I wanted little 
Stevie, our three-year-old 
baby, to always be proud of 
his dad. 

Sometimes I’m glad that I 
was disillusioned early in life. 
It has helped me to brave the 
hurts of Hollywood. But that’s 
getting ahead of my story. 


TEVE didn’t come home 
one night. But he had an 
alibi next day. I can see him 
now, standing with his wool- 
en shirt open at the throat, 


One day a good looking chap came in and began browsing around the bookshelves. his good-looking young face 


He picked up several of the best sellers and asked me what | thought of them. Then 


slightly averted as I tried to 


| learned who he was—one of the most popular authors of the day. He had written pin him down to facts. 1 


a number of novels which had been made into movies. 


Of course, Steve took me home. I liked him plenty 
and I knew he really liked me, the way he treated me 
when we were alone in the hallway early that morning. 
He told me how much he cared, called me his little sugar 
cookie, and when he pressed me close to him and kissed 
me again and again, I guess it was all over so far as 
any further looking for a husband was concerned. As 
daylight broke over the ugly tenement roofs across the 
street Steve and I were still in each other’s arms. What 
broke up our rendezvous with love was the sudden 
opening of many windows in the flats above the vesti- 
bule with all sorts of remarks being flung at us. We 
discovered, quite as suddenly, that we had been leaning 
against twelve doorbells in the vestibule. 

Steve got away as quickly as he could then and I went 
quietly upstairs into the shabby inside room where two 
of my sisters were already asleep. I opened the window 
which fronted on an airshaft and peeped, as if through 
a telescope, at the fading stars in the pale morning 
sky. Something inside me had been stirred. It must 
be love, I guessed. And so before the week was out 
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tried only that I might con- 
vince myself. But that was 
ten years ago. The year little 
Stevie was five years old was indeed to be remembered. 


Gosh, what a baby he was—full of the joy of living | 


and as interested in everything as if he were already | 


grown up. I recall that Christmas only too well now, 
for Steve did not come home at all that night. And it 
meant so much to me then. I’d taken the baby to the 
stores on Fourteenth Street and a big, smiling Santa 
Claus had shaken his little hand and asked him what 
he wanted Santa to bring Christmas morning. 

Stevie had told him a few childish desires, in his 
babyish, lisping voice, and Santa had promised to bring 
them. I nodded, knowing that the things the baby 
wanted were well within Steve’s wages. 

No, Steve didn’t come home. We had planned to go 
shopping late Christmas eve while my sister came over 
to mind the baby. But Steve never showed up. He’d 
stepped out at the garage, as usual, for a cup of coffee, 
they said, when I telephoned at eleven o’clock. But 
Steve didn’t come. And we had no tree, no toys. Little 


Steve and I dined on milk and crackers from the delica- | 


tessen store on Christmas day. 


Success 


_ That was the one day 
of all my life I remember 
too well. Steve came home 
at five o’clock Christmas 
evening, with every evi- 
dence of a night’s whoopee 
behind him. We had 
words. He had forgotten 
it was Christmas, he said, 
under the pressure of 
work. I called him a liar, 
and, stung by the lash of 
our hot words, he broke 
out furiously and admit- 
ted to me that he had 
fallen in love with a Park 
Avenue debutante who 
had come into the garage 
one day to have her car 
fixed. She had seen him 
working in the place, 
stripped to the waist, and 
she had told him he was 
an Apollo. He was. But 
because a strange and 
luxury-loving girl had 
told him so, it had meant 
more than the everyday 
devotion of his wife. We 
told each other many other 
things under the heat of 
my anger and the power- 
ful enchantment of this 
other woman which had 
slowly been turning Steve 
into a different man. He 
flung out of the room, not 
waiting to pack his 
clothes, and told me he 
would never come back. 

Two hours after he had 
gone I was frantically 
calling the garage. There 
Was no answer. Stevie 
and I went over to Mom’s 
that night and _ soon 
learned that we were un- 
welcome. We had to sleep 
in the kitchen, on an army 
cot, for room was very 
Scarce in the flat where 
my nine other brothers 
and sisters had to find 
sleeping space. 

NEXt? day, after they his penthouse apartment. 
had hung up the re- 
ceiver on me _ several 
times, I went up to the 
‘garage and found that Steve had actually left—a week 
before, to become the private chauffeur of some swanky 
Park Avenue family, the name of whom he had carefully 

kept from his pals. 
| ll skip by the agonizing days which followed for 
me. Often I tried to figure out why I was given a hurt 
like that. _ Steve was my husband—life seemed empty 
| Without him. I used to go to the wardrobe and finger 
his clothes—anything, to make myself believe he had 
not actually left me. But the end of the month proved 
| that he had and there was no doubt about it now with 
) the rent, the gas bill and the milk bill for the baby and 
_the Edison Company threatening to turn off the lights 
for the few cents I owed on electric current. 

I had to leave little Stevie with Mom while I went 
| out to hunt a job and I think it was that day he caught 
: cold. Either that, or Mom had given him something to 


| 
| 


| We 


Despite the Tragedies of Her 


Life 


A few evenings later | threw away my reserve and accepted his invitation to dine at 


| loved the luxury of it, the feeling of serene security which 


a home like this must afford. Of course, Henry made love to me, | expected it—men 


are like that! 


eat that he shouldn’t have had—Mom with her old- 
fashioned ideas about raising children. It seemed as if 
everything in my little world began tumbling at once 
when I got home to spill the glad tidings that I had 
landed a job in a book shop, only to find that little 
Stevie was terribly ill. We got a doctor, who, sizing up 
our circumstances, ordered the baby to the hospital at 
once. My kid sister ran to the drug store and telephoned 
for an ambulance and the young interne let me ride 
over with him as the bell clanged our way through the 
maddening traffic of downtown streets. 

I don’t remember much about the rest of the evening. 
I was frantic with fear for my baby. If only Steve 
were with me, I kept saying to myself. If only I could 
get in touch with him, somehow, to tell him about the 
baby. He’d want to know. 

I phoned his garage and left (Continued on page 119) 
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BACK on the 
BEAT AGAIN 


Photo above courtesy Motion Picture Herald 


Remember the good old Mack Sennett days, when Desk Sergeant 
Ford Sterling used to receive the riot call and all the cops went 
piling into the trick Fords in pursuit of the scoundrel who peeked 
into Marie Prevost's boudoir? The cops had a re-union in Hollywood 
the other day, making a two-reeler, “Stout Hearts and Willing 
Hands," for the Hollywood Masquers Club. (Above, left to right) 
Roscoe Arbuckle, Bobby Vernon, Ford Sterling, Chester Conklin, 
Clyde Cook, Mack Swain, Jimmy Finlayson and (reclining) Hank 
Mann participated. Below, the boys concentrating. Left to right, 
Messrs. Finlayson, Conklin, Swain, Cook, Sterling, Vernon and Mann. 


Photograph by Elmer Fryer 


| George Arliss always has wanted to play the famous financier who gave his life in a duel with Aaron Burr. 
| Now his wish has been gratified and he has completed a talking film, to be called “Alexander Hamilton," which 
| he wrote with Mrs. Mary Hamlin. Mr. Arliss is now on a vacation in England and he will not return to these 
shores until October, when he will start a new contract with the Warners. 
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The HOLLYWOOD 


Beverly Hills, Cal.: 


7M back in Mayor 
Will Rogers’ 


ee always Invites Alfonso to be 
Hollywood Ego 


has been home to me. 
Even after I sold my 
tepee to Joan Craw- 
ford and moved up the 
coast, pushing on to new frontiers like Yancey Cravat, 
I still did my banking in Beverly. That’s sentiment. 
You know—where the sock is there the heart is. 


Earth’s Beauty Spot: Kaiser Wilhelm said Taormina 
in Sicily was the most beautiful spot on earth. I 
used to think so, too. But I dunno. Looking out at 
these mountains from my high windows over a land- 
scape of swimming pools churned with stars . (Wait 
a minute, izzat Lil Tashman doing a mermaid 2) 

I’m thinking Will Rogers is a better picker than Will 
Hohenzollern. 

Nature here is certainly marvelous... (izzat Mar- 
lene taking a sun bath? Alphonse, the field glasses!) 
Excuse us. 


An Air-Limbed Town: Fancy being awakened in the 
morning by Jeanette MacDonald warbling through the 
trees. What a home town! 

Will Rogers may be mayor in name only, but he’s 
done better by this town than mayors who are legally 


Ay 
eo 
We She 


sence ert ee CON te 
Snare ones cence ae 


The Beauties of Beverly Hills and 
Flowered Boulevards—Los Angeles 


wedded to theirs. by 
stuffed ballots. He’s 
made it famous with- 
out saying a word 
against King George 
or the Moscow Reds. 
He’s the air-minded 
mayor of an _  air- 
limbed town. Every- 
one here suns the | 
body. Women are still confined to purdah... prudah? | 
. for the tanning process. But the pashas- can bronze 
on the beaches in less than Gandhi, just like the boys 
at Biarritz and Juan les Pins. We make the pale 
Easterners look sick. How should they know we are 
just bronzed sepulchres? 


its Guest— 


Beverly Beats Hollywood: Hollywood is declassé, if 
you know what I mean. Hollywood’s heels are run over. 
For every smart shop on the boulevard there are a 
couple of Closing Out Sales with gesticulant gents at 
the doors. 

When Hollywood slaughtered her trees she cut her 
throat. Beverly has planted every street with bird 
tempters. As you enter from Hollywood you are met 
by a splashing fountain. Right away you know the 
town is fabulously rich because water is more precious 
than gin in California. (During the hot months you 
can sprinkle with water only certain hours, but gin 
flows all the time.) 

As you slither along Santa Monica boulevard you 
feel a touch of the Champs Elysées. It is really a 


Apple venders are barred from Beverly Hills. 
Beverly has no poor. Everyone is worth a 
million or owes it. Mortgages are often as | 
magnificent as the palaces they adorn. But | 
don't think they all have them. Plenty of 

stars need never worry about the rainy days. 


Drawings by ; 
Ken Chamberlain 
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boulevard—public gar- 
dens bordering it the 
entire length, one of 
riotous roses, another 
of grotesque cacti, some 
with lawns and pergo- 
las and summer houses 
where children play. 

The gendarmes of 
Beverly are smartly 
tailored and trés, trés 
gentil. You see, they 
never know when 
they’re talking to a 
film star. Wear sun 
glasses and show your 
teeth and you'll get lots 
of attention. But they 
really are gallant to 
everyone, just like 
those good old caped 
cops of Paree. 


contract 


Tables on Sidewalk: [Seg acu ’ ak ¢ : “a 


Another touch that en- 
chants me. There is a 
little ristorante on Wil- 
shire Boulevard with 
tables under an awning 
by the sidewalk. And 
it’s Italian, than which 
nothing suits me bet- 
ter. The Florentine 
Gardens, it is called. 
There are photographs 
of Valentino all over 
the walls. The deb- 
onair young proprietor 
is from Florence, Italia. 

“T’ve lived a great 
deal in Italy,” I said 
throatily, “and expect 
to return this Sum- 
mer.” 


Los Angeles had invited King Alfonso to be its guest at the Fiesta next fall. When news came 
that the republicans had foreclosed on the throne, the city of Our Queen of the Angels 


peiyes?” he said assured Alfonso he would be welcome even though he wore a derby instead of the old 


“My uncle left for Italy 

today. .. . He took his 

Lincoln with him.” With that he disappeared. 
I ordered the fifty cent lunch and said no more. Good 

minestrone, spaghetti, lasagne, salad with wine vinegar 

dressing. Of course, there was no vino, but I think one 

of these days Beverly will tell the U. S. where to get 

off, just as she has L. A., and we’il quaff in the side- 

walks as in our own gardens. 


Stars of Pure Gold: Everywhere you see the shining 
chariots of the pharaohs with liveried slaves, often 
handsomer than their masters and more intellectual. 
(Bull Montana’s first chauffeur was a college graduate, 
but Bull had to fire him because, ‘““He no can cabish 
English,” said Bull.) 

Apple sellers are barred from this Eden. Beverly 
has no poor. Everyone is worth a million or owes it. 
Mortgages are often as magnificent as the palaces they 
adorn. But don’t think they all have them. Mr. 
Doheny’s roof is perfectly safe, I’m sure. And plenty 
of stars need never worry about the rainy days. Lew 
Cody is a heavy stockholder of the First National Bank, 
Fred Niblo a director, and I’m a depositor. (This 
ought to stop those overdraft notices.) Choice business 
property is held by Corinne Griffith, Harry Beaumont, 
Chaliapin, Fred Niblo. . . . Conrad Nagel is erecting 
the most sumptuous drive-in market in all this drive-in 
land of sunkist edibles. ... The Warner Brothers house 


jeweled beret. 


the Chamber of Commerce in their building and are 
erecting a theater on Wilshire Boulevard. 
So you see, all stars that glitter are not tinsel. 


Royal Charity: Don’t think Beverly heartless because 
she bars apple venders. She’s very charitable to kings. 
Pickfair, up there on the hill, is a refuge mission for 
unemployed nobles. And there’s always a cake line 
at Marion Davies. No deserving king need go hungry 
in Beverly. 


Alfonso Offered Job: When King Alfonso was thrown 
out of work the first offer of a job came from our 
Southland. Sid Grauman (Chinese and Egyptian thea- 
ters) cabled Alfonso a stage offer, agreeing magnani- 
mously to a fifty-fifty split on billing and receipts. 
Proceeds to go to Spanish and American charities; half 
to Sid, half to Alf. 

Los Angeles had invited the King to be its guest at 
the Fiesta next fall. When news came that the repub- 
licans had foreclosed on the throne, the city of Our 
Queen of the Angels lived up to her name and assured 
Alfonso he would be welcome even though he wore a 
derby instead of the old jeweled beret. 

I’m sure the film folk would be nice to Alfonso and 
Victoria. Movie stars are big-hearted people, though 
a little squeamish about associ- (Continued on page 110) 
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Interesting moments in "Women of All Nations," "Always Good-bye" and "Indiscreet.” 


REVIEWS 


The Lubitsch-Chevalier Team Turns Out Another Hit—Comments 
Upon the Newest Pictures and Personalities 


By FREDERICK JAMES SMITH 


Y all odds the best film of the month—and doubt- 

less one of the best of 1931—is Paramount’s 

“The Smiling Lieutenant.” This is another de- 

lightful product of that happy Maurice Chey- 
alier-Ernst Lubitsch combination. 


Merry Screen Operetta 


“THE SMILING LIEUTENANT” will be compared 
to that pleasant celluloid operetta, “The Love 
Parade,” and it will lose nothing by the comparison. 

Director Lubitsch has gone a little further in his 
development of a story—and—music technique. “The 
Smiling Lieutenant” is a neatly arranged version of 
the Oscar Strauss operetta, “The Waltz Dream,’ cnce 
filmed silently by a German company with Willy Fritsch 
and Mady Christian featured. 

“The Smiling Lieutenant” is the romance of a merry 
philandering officer in the Imperial Austrian palace 
guards. He is happy in the 
love of a pretty beer gar- 
den violinist when fate 
pushes him into a decreed 
marriage with the princess 
of a small neighboring 
kingdom. Niki can’t for- 
get his fascinating Franzi 
until— 

Chevalier is delightful as 
Niki, Claudette Colbert is a 
delightful Franzi, but it is 
Miriam Hopkins who steals 
the real honors as the shy, 
prim little princess, Anna. 

Lubitsch has directed 
“The Smiling Lieutenant” 
with all his sly and adroit 
humor. 

You must see this pi- 
quant music drama with its 
lovely background of pre- 
war Vienna. 
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The Personable Elissa Landi 


LISSA LANDI, the newest invader from aproad, 

reveals genuine possibilities in her second Holly- 
wood film, “Always Good-bye,’ made at the Fox stu- 
dios. This is the story of a reckless young woman 
who masquerades as the wife of a handsome young 
scamp bent upon stealing some precious jewels. Fate 
has dealt unkindly with the lovely Lila. She has always 
been forced to say good-bye to everything precious and 
dear to her. 

Imagine her problem, then, when she finds that she 
loves her partner’s victim, the middle-aged connoisseur. 
Must her past force it to be another good-bye? 

Miss Landi lends a warm vividness to the rather 
unreasonable réle of Lila and Lewis Stone is excellent 
as the handsome Lake Como recluse, lonely among his 
diamonds. Paul Cavanaugh is a personable scoundrel. 


Those Marines Again 


OU saw “The Cock-Eyed 

World,’ of course. No 
doubt you remember those 
hard-boiled marines, Quirt 
and Flagg in “What Price 
Glory.” The profane pals 
are back again, played once 
more by Victor McLaglen 
and Edmund Lowe, in 
“Women of All Nations,” 
which offers further catch- 
as-catch-can amorous ad- 


Maurice Chevalier scores a 
large-sized hit in "The Smil- 
ing Lieutenant" directed by 
Ernst Lubitsch. Miriam Hop- 
kins and Claudette Colbert 


lend charming aid. 


ventures. This time the boys upset a Turkish harem. 
Greta Nissen plays the object of the leatherneck’s brash 
attentions. 

All this is rough and rowdy. If you found “The 
Cock-Eyed World” funny, you will discover that this is 
even better—and even less restrained. 


Norma Shearer’s Newest 


ees reader of Adela Rogers St. Johns’ interesting 
Hollywood stories in NEW MOVIE will want to see 
the talkie built at the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Studios 
from her novel, ““A Free Soul.’”’ The story makes a very 
effective vehicle for Norma Shearer. 

The motherless Jan Ashe has been raised by her 
father, a hard-drinking lawyer, to do as she likes. Con- 
ventions are something to break—until she discovers 
that she can’t find happiness in smashing the rules of 
life. There’s a murder trial sequence that will surely 
get you. 

“A Free Soul” is superbly played. Miss Shearer 
steps further upward as the reckless Jan, Lionel Barry- 
more is admirable as her sodden but brilliant father, 
while Clark Gable—watch this boy!—is corking as the 
gambler who wins Jan for a few dangerously menacing 
moments. 


The Problems of Authors 


“QEHED” is filmed by Universal from Charles Norris’ 

novel of a young author who couldn’t write when 
he had to face the problems of home and a brood of 
noisy children. So he goes off to Paris with a sympa- 
thetic charmer—-and becomes the author of our best 
sellers. The film changes Mr. Norris’ conclusion, for it 


Sentimental interludes of “A Free Soul,” "Tarnished Lady" and "Up Pops the Devil." 


shows the author finally coming back to his family. 
Thus Universal overrules Mr. Norris, and points out 
that children, after all, are everything. 

The printed “Seed” aroused a lot of violent discussion 
among folks to whom birth control is TNT. The film 
“Seed” gets around all this nicely. 

John Boles is less the musical comedy tenor in “Seed,” 
Lois Wilson is sympathetic as the wife and Genevieve 
Tobin makes a very provocative charmer. 

You will find some really moving moments in “Seed,” 
too. 

“Up Pops the Devil,” filmed at Paramount, offers the 
tribulations of another author. This one kicks over the 
traces when his young wife tries to finance him from her 
earnings while he writes a novel. They drift to the 
edge of divorce. 

You will like Carole Lombard (who improves stead- 
ily) as the young wife and Norman Foster is more than 
adequate as the kept author. This film is a pleasantly 
entertaining discourse of matrimony as modern young 
folk tackle it. 


Introducing Miss Bankhead 


“FASARNISHED LADY” (Paramount) offers a bad 
movie introduction to Tallulah Bankhead. This 
presents the problems of the spoiled daughter of an im- 
poverished family who marries money and then can’t 
stand the bargain. 
Miss Bankhead has much promise but the film should 
be forgotten. 
“The Lawyer’s Secret” (Paramount), offers the prob- 
lem of the attorney who must violate a client’s confes- 
sion or let an innocent man go (Continued on page 87) 


Drama and comedy in "Party Husband," "Young Sinners" and "Kick In." 
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Photograph by Melbourne Spurr 


Henry B. Walthall came out of the Griffith training school, along with Mary Pickford, 

Lillian and Dorothy Gish, Richard Barthelmess and other now famous stars. 

Mr. Walthall tells about those trying, precarious first days of the photoplay, before 
anyone knew the infinite possibilities of the film. 


Ke E all put on full beards and kept away from 
the camera as far as we could! Nobody was a 
camera louse in those days. I personally felt 
like a thief, for I was afraid I would be seen. 

They had to coax us to get us to come down front. 

We got only five dollars a day anyhow. Most of us 

treated picture acting as a joke and a mere meal ticket. 

Yes, that was in 1909. 

“The stage producers had warned all us stage actors 
not to act in pictures or we wouldn’t be given stage 
engagements. But all of us who were out of jobs 
in Summer went into the films just the same.” 

I was chatting with Henry B. Walthall during lunch 
at the Roosevelt in Hollywood. Surrounding us at 
various tables were any number of film celebrities— 
Charlie Christie, the comedy producer, at one table, 
Charlie Chaplin and Georgia Hale at another table, 
Gary Cooper and Lupe Velez right across from us. 

“And this,” I reminded Henry Walthall, remember- 
ing, “was where we used to stage picnics in an orange 
grove! On this very spot, you and Lillian Gish and 
Bobby Harron and Wally Reid and the rest of you 
were once munching sandwiches and pickles where now 
we're eating truffles! We used to come to the picnics 
on the street cars or in Fords, too!” 

Then we went on with our talk about the old 
Biograph days which antedated, there in New York, 
even the Hollywood orange grove picnics. 
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The Beloved Little 
Colonel of “The 
Birth of a Nation” 
Relates His Rec- 
ollections of 
the Glamorous 


Pioneer Days of 
Film Making 


‘*7* HERE wasn’t much incentive 

to our picture acting,’ Wal- 
thall went on, “for our names 
weren’t mentioned in the casts. 
We all bore numbers or fictitious 
names given us by the public. 
Mary was called the Biograph 
Girl or the Little Girl with the 
Blonde Curls. Even Frank 
Woods, in his movie-reviews in 
The Dramatic Mirror, never men- 
tioned our names. The producers 
simply wouldn’t let us have that 
publicity. They were afraid we 
would ask for more money and 
that other companies would steal 
us away from them. If anybody 
wrote in asking who a certain 
player in a picture was, the only 
answer the ardent fan would get 
was a number! 

“T met D. W. Griffith in New 
York at the Biograph studio. 

“And I met Mary Pickford the 
first day I walked onto the set. 
and talked to her. She was a 
pet of everybody and a friend. 
She always had a big sense of 
humor, although a quiet one, and 
she had the deepest interest in everybody around her,— 
a sort of little-motherly interest that was quaint and 
sweet. She had just come from working for David 
Belasco. 

“Mary was just the most wonderful little girl that 
ever happened. She wasn’t like other girls. She didn’t 
run around and spend her money, for one thing. She 
saved her money and never seemed to want anything. 
She didn’t go around with the boys either. She just 
worked and worked all the time.” 


OBART BOSWORTH, Walthall told us, has a funny 

story about Mary’s thriftiness and industry. It 
happened when Bosworth was directing pictures for 
Selig. 

“SA little girl,’ Walthall said Bosworth told him, 
‘came out and showed me some stories she had to sell. 
I wanted to encourage the child and help her along, 
and so I bought the stories for fifteen dollars! They 
were good stories at that, and I used them. I asked 
her her name, and she answered that it was Gladys 
Smith. That name didn’t mean a thing to me. After 
she had gone somebody in the office said, “Do you know 
who that girl is?” I said “No.” He said, “That’s the 
Biograph Girl!” “My gawd!” I gasped.’ 

“We would all,” Walthall continued, “in those days 
write and sell stories on the side. I did it as well as 
others.” 


Here 


REMINISCENCES | 
of Henry Walthall 


BY GRACE KINGSLEY 


“After a while, to get back to the Biograph, Mary Mary was Ramona. She wore a dark wig and looked 
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Pickford brought Lillian Gish to the studio. I think 
it was partly to placate Griffith for leaving him that 
Mary brought Lillian. I know that she told him, ‘I will 
bring to you a young actress much more beautiful 
and capable than I am.’ 

“Tt wasn’t until a little later that Dorothy came. 
Lillian was always shy and timid with the other people 
around the studio, but not Dorothy. Dorothy could 
always take care of herself. Although I hear that at 
school Lillian had been something of a mischief, and 
because Dorothy was full of pranks, right out, she 
always had to take the blame for what Lillian did. 

“Priscilla Dean and Gertrude Robinson were there, 
too. All the girls were mere children. Florence Law- 
rence and Dorothy Bernard were among our number, 
but they were seasoned actresses. 


| WORKED with Mary Pickford in the first picture 
in which she played, and she knew her business 
right then, though she was so young. She had her 
thinker and she used it. 

“Later Mary and I were in the first two-reeler made 
by Biograph. It was ‘Ramona.’ I think it was the 
very first two-reeler ever made. I played Alessandro and 


Mae Marsh and 
Henry B. Walthall in 
that famous scene of 
“The Birth of a 
Nation,” when the 
Little Colonel returns 
to his Southern home 
after the surrender 
of Lee. The little 
town is bankrupt, 
the family is penni- 
less. With makeshift 
ermine, achieved by 
the addition of 
cotton toa plain 
gingham dress, Miss 
Marsh welcomes the 
tattered Confederate 
officer as he returns 
from the wars. 


lovely. Kate Bruce played Ramona’s aunt. We went to 
Camulas Ranch and got some very authentic stuff. We 
used to wait for good weather for exteriors. The 
producers and exhibitors made a big fuss in the ad- 
vertising over this first two-reeler. ‘Wonderful!’ ex- 
claimed the Biograph company in letters a foot high. ‘It 
runs thirty minutes!’ That, of course, was after we 
came to California.” 

I asked Mr. Walthall when Mary met Owen Moore. 

“Oh, that was back in New York. He fell in love 
with Mary, I think, as soon as she arrived. But she 
was a mere child and her mother kept close guard 
over her. Mary was so young and her mother was 
afraid that Owen would sweep her off her feet before 
she really knew her own mind. The two just stood 
and looked at each other. Somebody was always watch- 
ing them and teasing them. They would get behind 
a piece of scenery once in a while to have a few words 
alone, but it wasn’t long ever before they were 
discovered. 

“They were there together about four years. 
Finally they outwitted everybody by slipping away and 
getting married in Jersey City. They managed to keep 
their wedding a secret for (Continued on page 100) 
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The hands of Mary Do- 
ran, below, show distinct 
artistic leanings. The con- 
tour indicates a talent 
for painting and drawing. 
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The Proper Care of the Hands—Advice on Charm 
and Attractiveness—Answers to Reader Inquiries 


By ANN BOYD 


HAT have you let slip through your hands? 
Ah ha! You would hate to tell and so would 
I. We shan’t confess. 
’ Flawless, lovely hands, such ag are pictured 


above, look as if they had neither toiled nor spun. Yet 
these are hands of modern women. And what hasn’t 
the modern woman a hand in? 

The succession of organic modifications which has 
resulted in the formation of the human hand is part of 
the general process of evolution. From slight exten- 
sions of body substance we have today a superb mech- 
anism and an object of beauty. 

Montaigne has said that hands speak a language 
which makes the tongue envious. Mary Wigman and 
Tilly Losch dance with their hands as well as with 
their feet. Miss Losch has even included a “Dance of 
the Hands” in her repertoire. 

Every modern pursuit tends to bring hands more 
and more into play. Strong, worthy hands to swing a 
golf club or a tennis racket; to bridle in a horse; to 
manipulate a steering wheel or to pilot a plane. Yet 
these hands must be beautifully soft and perfectly 
groomed when flickering over a typewriter; dialing a 
telephone; gliding over a backgammon-board; in repose 
or action on a bridge table; and as a background for 
the exciting costume jewelry, without which no cos- 
tume today is complete. 


OURISH your hands and arms to softness and 
suppleness. 

Perfect cleansing is, of course, the first step. Always 
wash your hands in warm or tepid water and choose an 
unscented soap with an excess of fat. Soaps which 
contain a large percentage of alkalis irritate the skin. 


18 


Above, the hands of Bessie Love. 
The firm, strong fingers indicate 
a born home-maker. Likewise they 
show that Miss Love is a happy, 
companionable person. 


The hands of Raquel Tor- 
res, shown below, reveal 
unusual strength of mind. 
These hands belong to a 
person of real will power. 


EAUT 
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Highly scented soaps have a tendency to dry the skin. 
Be fussy about drying your hands carefully, and after 
every washing apply a specially prepared hand lotion. 
These lotions come in many varieties. Some are ab- 
sorbed so quickly that you can apply them just before 
you pull on your gloves. Others have an oily base, and 
may be massaged into the skin before bathing. Enough 
of the oil will be assimilated during the bath to do the 
emollient work without leaving an oily surface. 

If women were only as-much concerned over the care 
of their hands and arms as they are over facial treat- 
ment! Apply a nourishing cream to your hands, arms 
and elbows every night, just as you do to your face. 
Massage cream into the skin of your hands in the same 
manner as you would work on a pair of gloves. Con- 
tinue to work upward to your wrists and elbows. But 
stop! 


KLBOws deserve a paragraph devoted to nothing but 
elbows. They have such a bad habit of betraying a 
woman’s age. The most effective method of applying 
nourishing cream to the elbows is by cupping. Cup 
the palm of your hand firmly over your elbow and 
manipulate with a strong, circular movement, so that 
the muscles are brought into action. Two or three | 
times a month soak your elbows in warm olive oil. — | 
Place pads of cotton in the bottom of two little bowls, 
and into these bowls pour the olive oil. Let your elbows 


rest in this warm oil for fifteen or twenty minutes. If 
the skin on your elbows is slightly discolored, and the 
skin over this area usually is a little darker than the 
skin on the rest of the arm, coat your elbows thickly 
with emollient cream and let them rest cupped in the 
halves of a hollowed-out lemon. (Continued on page 94) 
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¢ MONG the high officials 
a that keep the cranks 


_ Le Baron, vice-president in 


i many angles. 


b: ular appeal, he may sit back 
4 Weekly, selecting and reject- 


% technique acquired through 
_ the writing of many stage suc- 


_ turn to a piano and imagine 
_ plain facts of business de- 


3 mand attention—the dollars 


|| the building up of an efficient 


i 


| 
| ew picture. 


turning in the Holly- 
wood studios, William 


charge of production for 
Radio Pictures, is a distinctly 
individual figure: he knows 
what it is all about from so 


When he talks to an author 
about human interest and pop- 


- in his editorial chair and re- 
call the days when he was 
managing editor of Collier’s 


_ ing manuscripts. If a point 
in dramatic construction pops 
up, he may draw upon his 


cesses. Or, if the subject in 
hand is a music score, he may 


_ that he is a composer once 
_ again. Then, when the hard, 


and cents of production costs, 


organization — he may profit 
by practical experiences, start- 
ing in 1919 when William Randolph Hearst made him 
director-general of Cosmopolitan Productions. 

It should be noted, in passing, that William Le Baron 


is not the sort of a man suggested by his swanky name. 


Everybody, or almost everybody, calls him Bill and he 


. ¥ likes it. He is forever smoking cigarettes and is not in 
_ the least particular about where they come from: his 


own supply, or the overalls of a studio mechanic. It’s all 
_ the same to Bill. He never wears a high hat, save at a 


| Hollywood first night, and that doesn’t count. 
s 
| 


to justify a college education, so they sent him to two 
i 


BORN in the town of Elgin, IIl., Bill’s parents gave 
him a good start. He appeared to be bright enough 


colleges, the University of Chicago and New York Uni- 


| versity. But even in those preparatory days Bill was 


| more interested in the lighter phases of dramatic and 


| musical art than in academic subjects. He spent a good 


| 
| 


Share of his time writing comedies and plays with 
music. What is more, he had them produced. Some- 
times he worked alone, sometimes in later years in col- 
laboration: ‘Her Regiment,” with Victor Herbert, for 
example, and “Apple Blossoms,” with Fritz Kreisler and 
Victor Jacobi. 


‘| _ Then, when he found a few spare moments, more like- 


ly than not, he would knock off a lyric for a popular 
song, all of which was fine preparation for the task of 
producing singing and talking pictures. In a corner of 
his spacious office in the RKO studios in Hollywood, 
there is a grand piano for the convenience of composers 
who think that they have just the right tunes for some 
Not infrequently the sounds emanating 
from the office are a noisy reminder of New York’s Tin 
Pan Alley. Bill’s verdict on the tunes submitted stands 


William Ws Baron 


She Men Who Make the Movies 


The Story of William Le Baron 
BY LYNDE DENIG 


as final in the making of de- 
cisions as to what shall goina 
show and what shall not. 

One habit, at least, Bill 
shares in common with prac- 
tically all of the successful pic- 
ture producers. He is a ter- 
rific worker; furthermore, he 
expects others to follow his 
pace. For convenience, rather 
than pleasure, he keeps a 
couple of cars and a chauffeur 
to drive them. If there is any 
traveling to be done, he gen- 
erally will be found huddled in 
the rear seat of a limousine 
reading a manuscript. Even 
on his transcontinental trips 
—he makes three annually be- 
tween New York and Holly- 
wood—he refuses to relax. 
While spinning across the 
prairies, he reads, revises con- 
tinuities or dialogue, or per- 
haps takes one of his associ- 
ate executives with him that 
they may map out a coming 
production. 


OOKING backward Le 
Baron confesses that in 
1919, nearly ten years before 
the advent of talking pictures, 
when W. R. Hearst asked him to become director-general 
of Cosmopolitan Productions, he hesitated. He realized 
that there was a splendid opportunity, for anything that 
Hearst goes after he tackles in a big way; but pictures, 
especially silent pictures, were not exactly in Bill’s line, 
and he was comfortably located on Collier’s. Finally, 
Hearst persuaded him to take a chance and offered a 
nice reassuring contract to show that he meant it. 

Without any assumed modesty, for Bill is not bothered 
by inferiority complexes, he asserts that his success is 
due to good fortune in picking the right men to work 
with and in keeping them happy. He is boss of the 
studio; there must be no doubt about that, just as an 
editor is boss of the editorial department of a maga- 
zine; but he is careful not to strangle individuality with 
red tape and form. He fosters the kind of democracy 
that exists in the city room of a newspaper. Men are 
judged by what they produce, not by the frequency with 
which they say, ‘Yes, sir.’ 

When it came to organizing the personnel of Cosmo- 
politan Productions, Le Baron worked along these dem- 
ocratic lines with conspicuously satisfactory results. 
“Humoresque,” winner of a contest in which thousands 
of motion picture patrons named it as the best film of 
the year, was made under his supervision. A few years 
later, the organization over which he presided came 
through with another prize winner in “Beau Geste.” 
Still another picture that stands out as an especially 
worthwhile achievement was “When Knighthood Was in 
Flower.” 

By the time Paramount was prepared to expand pro- 
duction at the Long Island studios, along in 1924, Bill 
had won several pairs of spurs as a picture executive. 
With Jesse L. Lasky and (Continued on page 107) 
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Hollywood's Hall of Fame 


All Ramon requires of people is that 
they be a good audience. When he at- 
tends a party he looks for the piano, 
and before you know it he is singing 
and playing. Such a resourceful person 
makes a friend seem superfluous. Ra- 
mon craves music as most men crave 
love. That is why he is happier and 
more detached; he can always have 
music. 

Ramon’s assurance may seem like 
conceit but his candor disarms you. 
He tells stories on himself that most 
men would stop their mothers from 
telling. For instance, when he was a 
child of five or six his grandmother 
died. It was his first grief and he 
wept bitterly. 

“Suddenly I wondered how I looked 
crying,” he laughs. “I rushed to the 
mirror to see.” 

A born actor. 

Ramon characterized himself in an 
anecdote that I have told many times. 
When he arrived in Los Angeles from 
Mexico at the age of seventeen he got 
a job ushering at the Philharmonic 
Auditorium so that he might hear the 
operas and orchestras. One night he 
rushed up to Mary Garden: “Oh, Miss 
Garden, may I sing and act and play 
and dance for you?” 

“My word!” gasped Mary. “What a 
talented young man.” 

As an extra in “The Woman God 
Forgot” starring Geraldine Farrar and 


(Continued from page 63) 


Wallace Reid, Ramon asked Miss Far- 
rar to hear him play at the piano on 
the set. She obliged, but during the 
performance she turned to chat with 
Wally Reid. Ramon stopped playing 
and gave her a hard look. She was in- 
stantly silenced, and when he had fin- 
ished she said, “Pretty good.” 

“Pretty good!” sniffed Ramon. 

He laughed in telling me this, and 
added: “If any phonograph company 
had offered me a million dollars for my 
voice at that time I would have figured 
I was being cheated.” 


NCE in New York when he was 

dancing in vaudeville he went to 
the Edison company and proposed 
it loan him ten thousand dollars for the 
education of his voice. In return he 
would give them the exclusive right to 
reproduce it on records. The manager 
actually considered him. But Ramon 
didn’t go back the next day for the 
answer. He felt he was selling himself 
too cheaply. And he was right. Today 
he could demand many times that 
amount. 

The big example that Novarro sets 
is faith in self. He did not have a 
great voice but he practiced regularly 
every day. He believes in system and 
loves a schedule. No pleasure can 
stand in the way of an appointment 
with himself to practice. Sometimes 


when we were enjoying ourselves in 


International Newsreel Photo 


Stan Laurel, the popular comedian of the team, Laurel and Hardy, took his 
little daughter, Lois, along when he went on a vacation trip to the Hawaiian 
Islands recently. Stan has a lot of admirers but none of them equals little Lois. 
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Europe I would become exasperated 
when he broke up the party to go and 
practice. One day I hired an Italian 
hurdy gurdy to play beneath his win- 
dow during practice hour. He was an- 
noyed and kept telling the organ 
grinder to go away, while from the 
window of the next room I tossed the 
man lire. When Ramon caught me in 


the act he was furious and would not 


speak for several days. 


To understand Ramon you must | 


think of him as a child. He is one of 
those Peter Pans. All of his emotions 
are adolescent. He never hates because 
he never loves too much. Words do not 
offend him but if you should pinch him 
real hard he might be indignant for a 


long time. 
His childishness is his charm, I 
think. No other man of thirty-one 


could waggle his toes at the camera as 
he did in “The Pagan” and seem quite 
all right. But Ramon was, and I liked 
him. The Pagan is the sort of per- 
son he actually is—joyful, child-like, 
primitive, serene. No one could really 
dislike him. 

Of course, you might become irri- 
tated by his prattle of art. I thought 
of him when I read Colette’s “La Vaga- 
bonde.” Speaking of the music hall art- 
ists of France, she says: “They are 
full of phantasy, pride, and an absurd 
and antiquated faith in Art; they alone, 
they, who are the last of all, still dare 
to declare with sacred fire: ‘An artist 
must not... an artist cannot accept 

. an artist cannot consent. ...’7” 

Ramon was forever talking about Art 

and the Artist. 


Ss GENIUS,” he once said to me, 
“can excel in all arts.” 

“You mean to tell me that you, being: 
of course a genius, could paint like 
Leonardo, sculp like Michelangelo and 
act like—like Novarro?” 


“Certainly,” he hummed, executing a | 


pirouette. 

Yet Ramon has no vanity in person. 
During the production of “Ben-Hur” in 
Rome we sneaked over the Italian border 
into France because we nad forgotten 
our passports. Forced to leave our bag- 
gage at a hotel on the Italian side we 
had no clean linen for Monte Carlo, so 
Ramon would wash out our shirts at 
night in our palatial suite of the Hotel 
de Paris. Though a born actor, a con- 
stant performer, he is not a ham, he 
never preens. 

Criticism never worries Ramon. If 
it is personal he considers it inverted 
love. As for the slander of Hollywood 
of which he has been a victim like all 
other stars, he says: “Why worry about 
it? . They never say it to your 
face.” 

Ramon, Alice Terry and I had great 
times in Tunis. We agree that those 
months were the gayest of our lives. 
Rex Ingram was sometimes hard on 
Ramon, but he had reason. Ramon was 
irresponsible, forgetful and gay. Now 
he is far more precise and exacting 
than Mr. Ingram. 

Alice always championed Ramon 
when Rex got irritable. Alice loved 
to laugh and Ramon was a lot of fun. 

“His jokes are terrible,” Alice would 
gurgle, “but he laughs at them so hys- 

(Continued on page 89) 


Holding Up the Family Tradition 


actress. But she did not tell her family. 

“T had always intended to go on 
the stage,” Miss Bankhead confided, in 
the husky, throaty voice that has won 
even a phlegmatic English public from 
its accustomed lethargy. “And then a 
beauty contest gave me my chance!” 

“One day I saw the announcement of 
a beauty contest in a motion picture 
magazine. Without saying a word to 
anyone, I sent in my picture. But I 
was afraid to put my name on it. And 
as I didn’t find any more about it in 
the next few issues of the magazine, I 
decided that opportunity had passed 
me by.” 

Miss Bankhead smiled at the recollec- 
tion. “Almost a year later,” she went 
on, “I opened a copy of the magazine 
to find my own picture staring at me. 
I was one of twelve winners—and be- 
neath my photograph were the words, 
‘Who Is She?’ 

“Of course I was excited to death and 
immediately telephoned the editor that 
I was the girl. But instead of being 
impressed, he refused to believe me. No 
less than forty girls had already called 
him to claim the dubious honor. 

“But he grudgingly told me to send 
him a duplicate photograph, which I 
did. This, of course, convinced him, so 
I was told to go to New York to play 
a small bit in some picture.” 

“And what did your family do about 
it?” I prodded, with visions of all the 
political Bankheads, past and present, 
rising in united wrath. 

“By that time—I had confessed 
everything to my father. And he didn’t 
mind—except for thinking it foolish for 
any girl to want to work if she didn’t 
have to.” 

With such an auspicious beginning, 
and an aunt for chaperon, Tallulah 
came to New York. Followed bits in 
several early films, as the result of the 
beauty contest, and then Tallulah as- 
sailed the stage. 


HEE first appearance behind the 
footlights was in “The Squab 
Farm,” after which she did small parts 
in other Broadway productions. 

She first attracted the attention of 
the public and critics when she suc- 
ceeded Constance Binney in “39 East.” 
Subsequently she played in “Nice Peo- 
| ple,” “Everyday,” “Danger,” “Her 
Temporary Husband” and “The Ex- 
citers.” 

But, despite the fact that she ac- 
quitted herself admirably in each of 
, these plays, success did not come fast 
enough to suit the ambitious young 
actress. So, heeding the words of the 
sage who said, “A prophet is not with- 
| out honor save in his own country,” 
Tallulah set out for new worlds to con- 
quer. 
| . She went to England and during the 
following eight years played the lead 
in fifteen productions. 
|. “Only after I left America did I 

begin to realize my own potentialities,” 
she explained. “As long as I was in 
)) this country, so close to my home and 
», family, I always had the feeling that if 
/ things didn’t go to suit me, I could 
| chuck it all. 
| “But somehow or other, with an 
|| Ocean between me and everything with 
_which I was familiar, I attained my 
first feeling of actual independence. ° 

“And after all, England did offer me 


(Continued from page 57) 


far greater opportunities than did this 
country. Over there I had the advan- 
tage of being different—just as Greta 
Garbo, a foreigner, is conspicuous over 
here. 

“As a result of that I was able to 
play successively the roles essayed by 
several different actresses in New York. 


ES 


Looks like New Year's Eve—but isn't. 

The young woman is Evelyn Knapp 

and the incident is in a new Warner 
Brothers’ motion picture. 


I played Ina Claire’s role in ‘The Gold 
Diggers,’ Katharine Cornell’s role in 
‘The Green Hat,’ Francine Larrimore’s 
role in ‘Let Us Be Gay.’ I could never 
have had all of those parts in this 
country.” 

Finally, the cameras and microphones 
beckoned across the sea—and Tallulah 
answered their call. “Tarnished Lady” 
was the result—and somehow or other, 
I thought it better not to bring up that 
sub ecte But I didn’t know Miss Bank- 

ead! 


“H AVE you seen my picture?” she 
asked suddenly. (Her mind has 
a way of darting from one subject to 
another without warning). Then, with- 
out giving me a chance to reply, she 
went on with calm assurance, “It’s a 
bad picture—and I’m really glad of it! 

“Wor if the picture itself had been 
good, I would have been only a part of 
the perfect whole. But as it is, my 
work stands out. I am forced to carry 
the whole production.” 

She gave an expressive shrug. 

“Of course, I am business woman 
enough to know that it would never do 
to continue to have bad pictures. But 
for a first film, I don’t consider it a bad 
break for an actress. 

“Besides, it is easier to improve upon 
a poor production than to live up to a 
good one. The future is easy while 
there is still something to be achieved. 
But it is terribly difficult to live up to 
success. 

“Before you have accomplished much, 
a mistake or two won’t count, because 
no one is noticing you. But after you 
have made a name for yourself, every 
decision is vitally important.” 


THOUGHT it well to warn Miss 

Bankhead of some of the things to 
expect in the cinema capital. 

“You'll be asked all sorts of questions 
—you’ll have no privacy—you’ll have 
no time to yourself,” I told her. 

“Ym willing to answer any and all 
questions,” she replied, with misleading 
frankness, “except those about love. 

“Ym not in love at present—of 
course, there 7s someone I left in Eng- 
land—and someone I met here last 
week—but I’m not in love. And if I 
were, 1 wouldn’t talk about it. For 
discussion is what kills love. 

“In the first place, I don’t believe that 
love and a theatrical career can ever he 
reconciled. It is inevitable that a player 
shall feel some sort of attraction to the 
person playing opposite. The kisses 
may be for audience-reaction—only at 
first, but eventually some sort of syn- 
thetic attraction will develop. 

“The spotlight of publicity may be 
fine for a career, but it’s death to love. 

“As to any other part of my life, I 
honestly feel that it belongs to my pub- 
lic. The loss of privacy is a just price 
for fame and all public characters 
should be willing to pay it. Otherwise, 
they should not choose a public life.” 


“W WAS born a blonde—and a blonde 

I shall remain. But not a platinum 
one—not even for the sake of my Art!” 
she added with a grimace. For one of 
her pet abominations is the tendency of 
some players to discuss their art with 
a capital A. She considers it an affec- 
tation and a pose. 

(Continued on page 94) 
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WhatChanceWould You Have in Hollywood? 


work. The figure is increasingly im- 
portant in films today. Modes are so 
revealing that it is impossible to cover 
structural peculiarities. The perfect 
figure for films is the small boned 
medium tall sort, that gives the ap- 
pearance of rounded slenderness, the 
type the French call fausse maigre. 
The large boned type looks too emaci- 
ated when slender enough for camera 
requirements. 


RED DATIG, casting director for 

Paramount, when interrogated on 
what he considers the ideal type for 
film success today, said: 

“A woman under five feet is too 
small; it means she can not play oppo- 
site tall leading men without looking 
grotesque. I consider five feet six the 
tallest a girl can be who wishes to be 
a star. Five feet three or four is the 
ideal height, depending on the type of 
the girl. A heavy woman can be taller 
than a straight lead; it is not so im- 
portant for her to be a perfect match 
for the leading man. A comedienne can 
be any height, depending on the nature 
of the role she is playing, as it relates 
to the characters in the story. I am in- 
clined to believe little in the color of 
the hair and eyes, in their effect on 
screen success; it all depends on how 
suitable the coloring is for the role to 
be enacted. I would say, though, at this 
time, that the blondes seem to be doing 
very well; black hair and eyes mean a 
Latin look, which is not good for some 
roles. Costume and Latin stories are 
“out” with the public at present. The 
sophisticated réles now in such popu- 
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larity are best played by blondes. There 
are a couple of reasons for this. A 
girl who is blond by choice often 
achieves a much more striking sophisti- 
cated personality for the screen than 
she possessed as a brunette. Then there 
is a glamour about blondes that the 
brunette does not have. Blondes are 
fewer and hence more admired. 

“Girls for the screen are still 
slender; the taller girl, the show-girl 
type, who can wear clothes well, is now 
in demand. In the old days a girl was 
at the extreme limit when she was five 
feet five; now we use them five feet six, 
as a matter of course. 

“A leading man should be five feet 
ten, or over. The closer to six feet the 
better; over six feet three is too large. 
Juveniles (young leading men) can be- 
gin at five feet six and five feet seven; 
but they will usually grow to the re- 
quired height; if they do not, it will re- 
quire a lot of ability and personality 
to develop into stars. 

“A girl can consider a scale of weight 
as follows: five feet, the ideal weight 
is one hundred pounds. For every inch 
over she can add five pounds to her 
weight. This is a good general rule; 
some girls would be too plump looking 
at this weight. It depends on their 
special type. A man has more weight 
range than a girl; at six feet he may 
weigh from one hundred and sixty-five 
to one hundred and eighty-five pounds, 
according to his frame. 

“Regular clean cut features are 
highly desirable. A girl or man who 
is not handsome has no chance. The 
supply of people for character roles 


Those rumors of a 
rift in the Mary 
Pickford - Doug 
Fairbanks mar- 
riage were set at 
rest again when 
Miss Pickford 
crossed the Atlan- 
tic to meet her 
husband in _ Lon- 
don. Doug went 
over to partici- 
pate in the British 
Amateur Golf 
Meet at West- 
ward Ho, Devon. 
He was defeated. 


and comedy roles is always much great- 
er than the demand. However, a man 
must not be too pretty; virility is the 
important thing. The men like Clive 
Brook and Ronald Colman and Gary 
Cooper who are well built, reserved, 
wear clothes well, wear uniforms well, 
wear outdoor clothes well, are in great 
demand for screen roles today. Their 
spiritual quality is visible in their 
faces; it is an important part of their 
screen personality.” 


RED SCHUESSLER, casting di- 

rector at United Artists, bespeaks 
his ideal screen beauty thus: 

“She should be five feet two and a 
half or three; and weigh from one 
hundred and six to one hundred and ten 
pounds. Her eyes, if they are not light 
blue, may be any color; her hair may 
be any color; her complexion, if clear, 
can be any color. 

“A man should be six feet; never 
under five feet eleven; one under five 
feet ten is out of luck to begin crashing 
films in this era. He should weigh at 
six feet, one hundred and sixty-five 
pounds to one hundred and seventy-five 


pounds. He must be in good athletic 
condition. The eyes should preferably 
be dark; the hair dark; few blond 


leading men win through to success; 
they so often are regarded by the public 
as effeminate and not sufficiently 
rugged. 

“T do not favor a heavier type of 
girl for film work. As for the pre- 
ponderance of blondes in the big roles 
of the year, I can only say that there 
are few brunettes in films to choose 
from; all the girls have gone blond. 

“T consider education and a good 
cultural background most important 
since the advent of talkies. 
evident in an actor’s speech. The ideal 
age for a girl to come into films is 
eighteen; before that age, she is too 
hampered by the legal requirements for 
education to be able to devote herself 
entirely to film work. Marian Marsh, 
who came into ‘Whoopee’ at sixteen, was 
exceptional; all the studios wanted her 
after her stage work in ‘Young Sinners’; 
Barrymore secured her for his leading 


lady and she is already a great success. | 


“A good photographie face is most 
important. 
sonality. Intelligence 
through the features. 
pert and self satisfied, is entirely out. 
In short, the sophisticated, intelligent, 
well bred type, the girl that could go 


must show 


around the world alone, and act like a | 


lady while she’s doing it, is the type in 
demand today. The innocent gaga 
girl is occasionally used for a young 
ingenue role, but her popularity has 
waned along with the flapper. — 

“T believe, along with a lot of others, 
that the place to find the young people 
the screen needs, is on college cam- 
puses; these young people have all the 
needed background, intelligence and so- 
phistication, with the poise and ability 
to wear clothes. The corn-fed babies 
that are in cheap shows over the coun- 
try, who come from common parentage, 
are not of any use to the screen today.” 


ACK GARDNER and Dave Todd, 
casting directors at the Fox Studios, 
consider the ideal height for a girl is 
five feet three inches. A boy should be 


six feet tall. In these days of scientific | 


The flapper type, | 


It is so | 


More than this is the per- | 


gn 


i 


_ camera enlarges this feature. 


Wey 


| mainstay of the profile. 


preferably six feet. 


i) types is of course important. 
| can be no one universal type. Versatili- 


lighting, it is immaterial to worry over 
the color of hair and eyes. Blond hair, 
however, ‘“‘picks up” the light better on 
the screen. The Fox lot has more 
blondes than brunettes. 

The Fox studio considers that a girl 
at fifteen or sixteen can begin a career 
in films; but it means intensive train- 
ing for two years before she is used 
for screen roles. A young dancer, 
Yvonne Pelletier, came to Fox’s at 
fourteen, and her potentialities were 
considered so great that she has been 
kept under contract for two years, re- 
ceiving every sort of training. Educa- 


_ tion is considered of great importance. 


The Fox company is allowing its 
stars to increase their weight some- 


_ what; not noticeably, it is true, but to 


some extent. It was found that health 
and strength demanded a little more 
leeway than under the very strict diet 
of a couple of years ago. 

Phil Friedman, casting director at 


- Universal, who has the most complete 
index of players in Hollywood, with 


their good points, peculiarities, abili- 
ties, and other pertinent detail, con- 
siders that five feet four inches is the 


ideal size for an ambitious girl; one 


hundred and ten pounds should be her 
weight. Eyes may be any color, if they 
are deep enough in hue to register 
well; and hair too may be any color. 
“The blond type lends itself better 
to the screen in my estimation; a blonde 
is more arresting, more glamorous. A 
blonde has a wider appeal than a bru- 
nette. Men of all nations, even the 
Latins, generally prefer blondes. The 
classic cut of features has superseded 
the vogue of the baby face. Teeth are 
very important; a short upper lip is 
desirable, as the showing of the upper 
teeth lends vivacity and personality to 
a screen face. A shapely mouth, with 
the lips sufficiently full and well shaped, 
and not too small a mouth, is desirable. 
Noses are important; they are the 
They should 
be small rather than large, as the 
A nose 
may be almost any type if it is shapely 


i) of its kind. 


“Men should be, for beginners, who 
will play juvenile leads for a time, not 
less than five feet ten and a half; 
The weight will 
be around one hundred and sixty 
pounds. Dark men seem preferred; yet 
we find Phillips Holmes and Conrad 


, _ Nagel doing very well; this is because 


there is a virility in them that over- 
zomes the prejudice against blond 
men. A man must not be too good- 
looking in a pretty way; there are no 
more Arrow Collar men selected; men 
resent them and women don’t like them. 


Character and ruggedness are — pre- 


ferred. This is a year for rugged he- 
roes; Bancroft, Chester Morris, Bill 
Powell, Charles Bickford, Fredric 
March; all these men suggest strength 
and strong character. Lew Ayres is of 
this type. 


CONSIDER eighteen the ideal age 
for a girl to come to pictures; she 
must be that old to be intelligent and 
take direction; and she must be that 
young to be molded for pictures. Back- 
ground and education are becoming 
more and more important; their value 
is inestimable. A man may be twenty- 
one; men mature later than girls, emo- 
tionally and intellectually. Variety of 
There 


ty of character is required for different 
roles. This takes intelligence. I con- 


| sider Fredric Marsh an ideal type 


for a leading man and star; Lew Ayres 
is the ideal juvenile lead; and Walter 
Huston is head and shoulders over all 
character leads. Robert Montgomery is 
another ideal type of leading man. 

“Ability to wear clothes well, to carry 
one’s self well, individuality, and per- 
sonality must be added to the finest 
screen photographic qualities, to guar- 
antee success.” 

Benjamin Thau, the casting director 
at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, provides a 
great deal of latitude for a would-be 
star’s physical requirements. He says: 
“Of course the slender girl is always 
the one in demand for pictures; a really 
pretty girl is rarely too thin. There is 
little show of a trend towards a heavier 
type, though it is true that Joan Craw- 
ford’s fan mail was full of letters a 
couple of months ago, demanding that 
she put on some weight. I consider an 
ideal weight and height for a girl to 
be one hundred and fifteen pounds, and 
five feet three. Types are so different, 
that it is hard to put it down in cold 
figures. The ensemble of all the physi- 
cal features, plus the individuality, 
personality and intelligence of the 
player, is what I rely on in casting. 
There is room for any type today, as 
all are in demand for various roles.” 

Rex Bailey, casting director at Radio 
Pictures, takes much the same general 
attitude, that there is no ideal screen 
type. -However, he does have some- 
thing to say about the photographic 
qualities of various features. “While 
dark eyes photograph best, I notice 
that men are often more attracted by 


Jackie Coogan's brother, Robert, may 
in time become more famous than the 
celebrated Kid. Anyway, Robert has 
just been given a big screen contract 
on the strength of his work as the 
across-the-tracks waif in ‘Skippy.’ 


lighter shades of eyes; more so than by 
a cold dark eye. A blonde I consider 
a more difficult photographic subject, 
for some of them have the unhappy 
quality of having their hair and face 
blend in a photograph. Slender sharp 
features photograph best. I consider 
that it is almost impossible to tell how 
a girl will look on the screen until she 
has a screen test. Nine out of ten pros- 
pects that look good in the office, go 
blah on the screen.” 


\\Viy ener MAYBERY, casting di- 
rector at First National and 
Warners, believes that the ideal screen 
bet this year is five feet five inches, 
with weight around one hundred and 
fifteen pounds. “The taller type girl is 
more graceful and can wear clothes 
better; this is important in the screen 
roles of today. A few years ago, all 
the leading ladies were around five 
feet; Shirley Mason, May MacAvoy, 
and others. The leading men were 
smaller then too; Barthelmess, who is 
five feet seven, played with Dorothy 
Mackaill who is five feet five, but she 
was the tallest of his leading ladies. 

“A leading man breaking into films 
today should be six feet tall; he has to 
be to play opposite the tall modish 
girls. A man that height can weigh 
about one hundred and seventy-five or 
eighty; a girl five feet five or six should 
weigh around one hundred and fifteen; 
this is an individual matter, though 
some girls look better a little heavier 
than this. 

“For men, I prefer a dark eyed lead- 
ing man. A girl may be blonde or 
brunette according to her personality. 
Classic regular figures are still at a 
premium; the audiences still want their 
movie stars good looking. There have 
been stage stars who have come to the 
screen who are not classic beauties; but 
it is because they came with names well 
established. Ruth Chatterton and Kay 
Johnson are examples of this; but they 
are great actresses. Beginners have to 
be good looking. 

“Tt is a good thing to have a con- 
strast between the color of the eyes 
and hair in a woman star. Gloria 
Swanson and Joan Crawford are ex- 
amples in point: Their hair is dark; 
yet their eyes are blue. Joan Bennett 
has brown eyes with blond hair. Eyes 
that are deep set are bad for film pur- 
poses; the shadows are most difficult 
to photograph.” 

Charles Richards, Pathe casting di- 
rector, considers five feet three or four 
the ideal height for feminine pulchri- 
tude this year; his reason is that they 
wear clothes better, yet are not too 
tall to dispel the aura of femininity so 
essential to a star. The nearer a man 
is to six feet, the better his chances are 
for screen success, according to 
Richards. 

“T do not think the color of the eyes 
matters greatly, just so that they are 
expressive, sufficiently far apart and 
not too small. The exception to this is 
pale blue eyes; to these the camera is 
never kind. 

“T am a firm believer in blondes, be- 
ing at a studio that has brought forth 
Helen Twelvetrees, Constance Bennett 
and Ann Harding, I have some opinions 
about blondes. If you can get most 
men to admit their secret dream of an 
ideal woman, in nine cases out of ten, 
it will be a golden haired creature with 
blue eyes and a fair skin. All toy angels 
are blondes. I think this is because 
this type of woman can be considered 
more intensely feminine than any other. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Casts of Pictures Reviewed inthislssue 


BACHELOR APARTMENT—Radio. 
Directed by Lowell Sherman. The cast: 
Wayne Carter, Lowell Sherman; Helen 
Andrews, Irene Dunne; Agatha Carra- 
way, Mae Murray; Lee Carlton, Nor- 
man Kerry; Lita Andrews, Claudia 
Dell; Henri De Maneau, Ivan Lebedeff ; 
Janet, Noel Francis; Whoopee Girls, 
Roberta Gale and Arline Judge; Henry 
Carraway, Purnell Pratt; Rollins, 
Charles Coleman; Miss Clark, Kitty 
Kelly; Charlotte, Bess Flowers; Furst 
Drunk, Arthur Housman; Mrs. Hallo- 
ran, Florence Roberts; Brown, Winston. 


DAYBREAK — Metro-Goldwyn-May- 
er. Directed by Jacques Feyder. The 
east: Willi, Ramon Novarro; Laura, 
Helen Chandler; Herr Schnabel, Jean 
Hersholt; General Von Hartz, C. Au- 
brey Smith; Otto, William Bakewell; 
Emily Kessner, Karen Morley; Von 
Lear, Kent Douglass; Franz, Glenn 
Tryon; Josef, Clyde Cook; Emil, Sum- 
ner Getchell; Frau Hoffman, Clara 
Blandick; Herr Hoffman, Edwin Max- 
well; August, Jackie Searle. 


A FREE SOUL — Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer. Directed by Clarence Brown. 
The cast: Jan Ashe, Norma Shearer; 
Dwight Winthrop, Leslie Howard; 
Stephen Ashe, Lionel Barrymore; Ace 
Wilfong, Clark Gable; Eddie, James 
Gleason; Grandma Ashe, Lucy Beau- 
mont. 

IT’S A WISE CHILD—Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. Directed by Robert Z. 
Leonard. The cast: Joyce, Marion 
Davies; Steve, Sidney Blackmer; Cool 
Kelly, James Gleason; Bertha, Polly 
Moran; Roger, Lester Vail; Annie, 
Marie Prevost; Mrs. Stanton, Clara 
Blandick; G. A. Appleby, Robert Mc- 
Wade; Otho, Johnny Arthur; Alice, 


Hilda Vaughn; Bill, Ben Alexander; 
Jane Appleby, Emily Fitzroy. 
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SIX CYLINDER LOVE—Fow. Di- 
rected by Thornton Freeland. ~The 
cast: Donroy, Spencer Tracy; Monty 
Winston, Edward Everett Horton; 
Marilyn Sterling, Sidney Fox; Richard 
Burton, William Collier, Sr.; Marga- 
ret Rogers, Una Merkel; Gilbert Ster- 
ling, Lorin Raker; Stapleton, William 
Holden; Mrs. Burton, Ruth Warren; 
Harold Rogers, Bert Roach. 

THE LAWYER’S SECRET—Para- 
mount. Directed by Louis Gasnier. 
The cast: Drake Norris, Clive Brook; 
Laurie Roberts, Charles Rogers; Joe 
Hart, Richard Arlen; Kay Roberts, Fay 
Wray; Beatrice Stevens, Jean Arthur; 
The Weasel, Francis McDonald; 
Madame X, Harold Goodwin; Red, Syd 


Saylor. 

VIRTUOUS HUSBAND—Universal. 
Directed by Vin Moore. The cast: 
Donald Curtis, Elliott Nugent; Barbara 
Olwell, Jean Arthur; Inez Wakefield, 
Betty Compson; Mr. Olwell, J. C. Nu- 
gent; Mrs. Olwell, Allison Shipworth; 
Ezra Hunniwell, Tully Marshall; 
Peters, Sleep and Eat; Hester, Eva Mc- 
Kenzie. 

INDISCREET—United Artists. Di- 
rected by Leo McCarey. The cast: 
Jerry Trent, Gloria Swanson; Tony 
Blake, Ben Lyon; Jim Woodward, Mon- 
roe Owsley; Joan Trent, Barbara Kent; 
Buster Collins, Arthur Lake; Aunt 
Kate, Maude Eburne; Mr. Woodward, 
Henry Kolker; Mrs. Woodward, Nella 
Walker. 

WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS—Fox. 
Directed by Raoul Walsh. The cast: 
Sergeant Flagg, Victor McLaglen; Ser- 
geant Quirt, Edmund Lowe; Elsa, Greta 
Nissen; Olsen, El Brendel; Fufi, Fifi 
Dorsay; Pee Wee, Marjorie White; 
Captain of Marines, T. Roy Barnes; 
Prince Hassan, Bela Lugosi; Stone, 
Humphrey Bogart; Kiki, Joyce Comp- 


Doris Kenyon, mo- 
tion picture ac- 
tress and widow 
of Milton Sills, 
sailed away re- 
cently for a con- 
cert tour abroad. 
She took her son, 
Kenyon Sills, 
along. Miss Ken- 
yon will sing in 
the larger cities. 


ton; Izzie, Jesse De Vorska; Leon, - 
Charles Judels. 

ALWAYS GOODBYE—Fox. Di- 
rected by William Cameron Menzies 
and Kenneth MacKenna. The cast: 
Lila, Elissa Landi; Graham, Lewis 
Stone; Reginald, Paul Cavanaugh; 
Cyril, John Garrick; Landlady, Beryl 
Mercer; Sir George Boomer, Frederick 
Kerr; Merson, Herbert Bunston; Blake, 
Lumsden Hare. 

PARTY HUSBAND—First National. 
Directed by Clarence Badger. The cast: 
Laura, Dorothy Mackaill; Jay Hogarth, 
James Rennie; Kate, Dorothy Peterson; 
Henri Renard, Paul Porcasi; Mrs. Duell, 
Helen Ware; Horace Purcell, Don 
Cook; Bee Canfield, Mary Doran; Pat, 
Joe Donahue; Sally, Barbara Weeks; 
Ben Holliday, Gilbert Emery. 

THE SMILING LIEUTENANT — 
Paramount. Directed by Ernst Lu- 
bitsch. The cast: Niki, Maurice Chev- 
alier; Franzi, Claudette Colbert; Prin- 
cess Anna, Miriam Hopkins; King, 
George Barbier; Orderly, Hugh O’Con- ~ 
nell; Max, Charles Ruggles; Adjutant 
von Rockoff, Robert Strange; Lily, Ja- 
net Reade; Emperor, Con MacSunday; 
Baroness von Schwedel, Elizabeth Pat- 
terson; Count von Halden, Harry Brad- 
ley; Joseph, Werner Saxtorph; Master 
of ceremonics, Karl Stall. 

UP POPS THE DEVIL—Paramount. 
Directed by A. Edward Sutherland. 
The cast: Biney Hatfield, Skeets Galla- 
gher; Stranger, Stuart Erwin; Anne 
Merrick, Carole Lombard; Polly Gris- 
com, Lilyan Tashman; Steve Merrick, 
Norman Foster; Luella May Carroll, 
Joyce Compton; Gilbert Morrell, Theo- 
dor von Eltz; George Kent, Edward J. 
Nugent; Mrs. Kent, Eulalie Jensen. 

YOUNG SINNERS—Fox. Directed 
by John Blystone. The cast: Tom Me- 
Guire, Thomas Meighan; Gene Gibson, 
Hardie Albright; Constance Sinclair, 
Dorothy Jordan; Mrs. Sinclair, Cecilia 
Loftus; John Gibson, James Kirkwood; 
Trent, Edmund Breese; Baron Von 
Konitz, Lucien Prival; Maggie McGuire, 
Nora Lane; Sue, Joan Castle; Jimmy, 
John Arledge; Bud, Eddie Nugent; 
Madge, Yvonne Pelletier; Tommy, Da- 
vid Rollins. 

THE GOOD BAD GIRL—Columbia. 
Directed by R. William Neill. The cast: 
Marcia, Mae Clarke; Bob Henderson, 
James Hall; Trivie, Marie Prevost; 
Tyler, Robert Ellis; Mrs. Henderson, 
Nance O’Neil; Mr. Henderson, Edmund 
Breese; Donovan, James Donlan; Pa- 
gano, Paul Poreasi; Roach, Paul Fix; 
Moreland, Wheeler Oakman; Spike, 
George Berliner. 

SUBWAY EXPRESS — Columbia. 
Directed by Fred Newmeyer. The cast: 
Killian, Jack Holt; Dale Tracy, Aileen 
Pringle; Kearney, Fred Kelsey; Tracy, 
Alan Roscoe; Borden, Jason Robards; || 
Stevens, Sidney Bracy; Mason, Selmer | 
Jackson; Mrs. Mullins, Liliianne Leigh- | 
ton; Mulvaney, James Goss; l 
fighter, Maston Williams; Tony, Harry 
Semeles; Zippe, Robert St. Angelo; | 
Motorman, John Kelly. 

SEED — Universal. 
John Stahl. 
John Boles; Mildred, Genevieve Tobin; 
Peggy Carter, Lois Wilson; 
Carter, Raymond Hackett; Margaret | 
Carter, Bette Davis; Nancy, Frances || 
Dade; Jennie, Zasu Pitts; Bliss, Rich- | 
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Directed by 9 
The cast: Bart Carter, § 


Junior |) 


aboard, she 


tention to anyone on board and they 
acted exactly as honeymooners are ex- 
pected to—and they were entirely un- 
conscious of the stares and smiles. One 
love scene, anyway, that the passengers 
didn’t have to pay for. 

Jack was very solicitous when Ina 
bumped her pretty blond head. I won- 
der if he would be now. Anyway, Miss 
Claire didn’t like the flight, later saying 
that it made her nervous. Neither took 
the slightest interest in anything about 
them, but why should they when they 
were head over heels in leve? 

Our loveliest passenger was Dolores 
Del Rio and I’ll never forget her beau- 
tiful face in repose as she lay back 
languidly in her chair, eyes closed, and 
lashes sweeping her cheek. This was 
just before her serious illness and she 
rested throughout the trip, yet no mat- 
ter how tired she was she never failed 
to pose willingly for the photographers 
and she always insisted that pilots and 
erew be included. 

When she learned that the west- 
bound plane had crashed in New Mex- 
ico that very day, killing everyone 
insisted on continuing 
though others, less courageous, can- 
celed. 

She devoutly crossed herself on re- 
entering the plane at each stop and it 
was an impressive thing to witness. 
Many passengers do this, but never 
openly. Miss Del Rio was the only per- 
son I saw who made no attempt to 
conceal the act. 

And when her maid became violently 
ill Miss Del Rio’s solicitous concern in 
ministering to the unfortunate woman 
was a revelation to us all. 


OAN BENNETT, radiant, austere 

and blond, was an altogether dif- 
ferent passenger. Her beauty was cold 
and her manner very reserved. She 
kept strictly to herself and throughout 
the flight spoke only to her maid, and 
then always in French. 


She did enjoy the company of her 
peke, which she took on board in de- 
fiance of company rules, merely step- 
ping into the cabin with the little 
fellow in a handbag kennel. And that’s 
all there was to it! Those Bennett 
girls certainly do have a way with 
them. 

Helen Twelvetrees, Priscilla Dean, 
Mary Doran, Tom Moore and other 
favorites are regular passengers. With- 
out exception they are friendly with 
erew and passengers alike, and they 
take a keen interest in the big ships. 
They like to ask questions, to listen in 
on the radio when the pilots are talking 
to other planes, and they know a great 
deal about aviation. 

Miss Dean, incidentally, is married 
to Lieut. Leslie Arnold, round-the-world 
flier, who is now an official with T & 
W A, Inc., and she has much experience 
in the air. 

Jeanie MacPherson, the scenario 
writer, always flies when she can. She 
spends her time aboard busily pounding 
a typewriter or systematically going 
through the contents of a brief case. 


Flying Stars 
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International Newsreel Photo 


Ann Harding is another movie star who likes to fly. This picture was made 

after Miss Harding and her husband, Harry Bannister, had reached Hollywood 

after a 4,000 mile air trip from the East. The plane, a special Bellanca mono- 
plane, is owned by Mr. Bannister, who flew it West. 


She is herself a pilot of experience and 
has been flying for years. 


Bt about Beverly Bayne. Well, you 
know there is a terrific racket on 
board due to the three 520-horsepower 
motors and the only person I ever en- 
countered who could drown out the 
noise with her own voice was Miss 
Bayne of the old silents! Strange, isn’t 
it? 

She was rehearsing a speaking role 
for a new stage play and her trills and 
runs easily rose above the roar of the 
motors. Finally one of the passengers 
asked me if I could make her cut down 
on the orchestration and it took a lot of 
diplomacy to convince the irate man 
that he was hearing a new stage pres- 
entation for nothing and ought to con- 
sider himself lucky. The actress was 
entirely oblivious of her unwilling 
audience anyway. 

With her was the attractive little son 
whose father was Francis X. Bushman 
of the Bushman-Bayne team and he 
kept things lively, too. 

One day Mme. Chevalier, wife of the 
popular French idol, came over the line. 
She was racing against time to reach 


Paris where her mother was seriously 
ill and her brave optimism won us all— 
to say nothing of her accent and chic 
manner. 


AURENCE STALLINGS, author of 
“What Price Glory?” and other 
screen plays, together with his fellow 
dramatist, Charlie MacArthur, always 
enjoy themselves entertaining fellow 
passengers, but I notice that they man- 
age to turn out a lot of copy, too. 

And Will Rogers. He scribbles off 
his witty cablegrams a mile above the 
ground and then often passes them 
around for inspection by people he has 
never seen before. 

So the next time you occupy a seat 
on one of the transport planes look 
sharply at your neighbor. It might be 
one of the stars, and if it is I’ll be will- 
ing to bet that he or she wen’t be play- 
ing bridge for nine chances in ten the 
busy movie person will be writing or 
reading. 

Furthermore, I’ll bet it won’t be 
Doug Fairbanks unless the stars tell 
him it’s O.K. to fly this month—for 
Doug only flies when the astrologists 
say to. 


What Strange Future Do the Stars Indicate for Greta Garbo? 


Evangeline Adams, the world's most celebrated astrologer, will tell you all about the Swedish 


favorite's remarkable horoscope in next month's NEW MOVIE. 
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The Man from Montana 


worked diligently. Mr. Schulberg sent 
for Mr. Cooper. The unconscious pur- 
loiner of film was ushered into Mr. 
Schulberg’s office in which sat a group 
of men who could see a dollar even 
further away than Mr. Shaw or Mr. 
Goldwyn—that is—even in a canyon in 
the moon. ; 

Cooper signed a contract with Para- 
mount—WiTHouT A CAMERA TEST. 

His first film was “Wings.” It was 
followed by “Children of Divorce,” 
“Legion of the Condemned,” several 
Westerns and other types. Then ‘The 
Virginian.” “The Spoilers,” “Morocco,” 
and “Fighting Caravans.” 

The rest is financial history—for 
Paramount. It was one of the shrewd- 
est moves ever made by a film execu- 
tive. It probably is one of the reasons 
why Schulberg receives eight thousand 
dollars a week even in rainy weather. 


OOPER, one of the greatest draw- 
ing cards in the film world, re- 
ceives a salary of fifty-two thousand 
dollars a year. It is, so I have been 
told, an excellent stipend. A repetition 
of an ancient Hollywood conflict enters. 
The lanky lad from Montana is well 
aware that he is a far greater drawing 
card than many players who receive 
three and four thousand dollars a 
week. Then why cannot he get his 
share of what he draws at the box 
office? 

The Paramount officials have their 
side of the question. In a materialistic 
world sagacity must receive its due re- 
ward. They gave Cooper his chance. 

Cooper’s contract has two years to 
run. He is not happy. 

Schulberg is a humane man. His 
sagacity is tempered with justice. 

We will watch the result. 

It is said that women remain loyal to 
tall men. The lanky cowboy will need 
them in two years. 

In the meantime, Cooper is learning 
the few things he needs to know. 

He knows how to capitalize facial 
immobility. With a minimum of ex- 
pression, he interprets many moods and 
characters. 

His eyes, heavily-lidded and well 
modeled, are a joy to women. His 
mouth, surprisingly mobile, can curve 
into most infectious humor. 

Quite virile, there are evidences of 
delicacy about him. His hands, ex- 
tremely large, have beauty of con- 
tcur and proportion. They are not the 
hands of a cowboy. 


SPLENDID horseman, he has 

been cast in a succession of pic- 
tures giving him little opportunity for 
the display of other ability. He has 
none of the healthy swaggering obvi- 
ousness long considered essential for a 
hero of the great open spaces. 

He has no rating as an actor. But 
still, by striding across a room he can 
suggest diffidence, fear, and anger with 
greater dramatic effect than many 
other gentlemen hams. Directors real- 
ize this fact. His films are filled with 
scenes displaying his entire figure. His 
is the most come-hither-maiden walk 
in motion pictures. 

He is the embodiment of that fem- 
inine ideal—“the strong silent man.” 
His fight scene, in the early part of 
“The Spoilers” was a delight. With- 
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out knowing the identity of his oppo- 
nent or the worthiness of his cause, he 
threw himself into a brawl merely for 
the physical stimulation of the combat. 
With feet planted far apart, he de- 


livered blow after blow with the regu- - 


larity and force of one who knew how 
to fight. Later in the picture he en- 
gages in another fight, this time un- 
aided, with the villain of the story. It 
is one of the best known descriptions 
of fistic encounter in popular fiction. 
Audiences shouted aloud in triumph as 
he stood, blood-stained and tattered, 
above the body of his defeated op- 
ponent. During the fight a lamp was 
broken, and much of the action took 
place in a dimly lighted room. 

In “The Spoilers” he contributed a 
scene of great poignancy and strength 
to screen history. He stands above the 
dead body of his best friend. Gather- 
ing the man into his arms, he walks in 
silence from the group of onlookers. At 
the door he meets the woman he loves. 
He believes her responsible for the 
murder. Their eyes meet. He goes, 
still in silence, into the Alaskan night, 
carrying his dead comrade. By not act- 
ing at all, he endowed this sentimental 
scene with the elements of high 
tragedy. 


HERE was a scene of similar 

pathos in “The Virginian.” His 
best friend is captured in a raid upon 
cattle thieves. A member of the posse, 
Cooper is forced to watch the boy’s ex- 
ecution. Imbued with the uncom- 
promising standard of frontier justice, 
he witnesses the lynching in silence. As 
the posse rides homeward, the camera 
is trained upon Cooper’s face. With- 
out the movement of a muscle, he 
registered the impression of heart- 
break. 

He is often given shyness to portray. 
He is a master at the suggestion of 
deferential embarrassment in the pres- 
ence of the other sex. The ladies love 
shy men—who are not too shy. 

His romance with Lupe Velez has 
been widely publicized. 

People interested in such things 
claim they have been married for a 
year. 

I went with him for dinner to the 
home of his sweetheart. 

There never was a greater contrast 
in two people smce marriages were 
made in heaven. 

In a simple living room, the only 
room in the house which does not bear 
the extravagant stamp of the interior 
decorator, he talked of Montana, where 


flaming sunsets leave glowing streaks 
in the sky late into the night, and 
where the trees are long etched in twi- 
light. He was sad because people 
missed the shadows on the rocks which 
changed color as the sun moved lower 
in the sky. 
_ “TI haven’t read a half dozen books 
in my life,” he said, “and I’m kind of 
afraid of you, Jim.” 

“You don’t have to be,” I answered, 
“so long as you’re yourself.” 


Tes heart of Lupe Velez is not in 
the great prairie country. Holly- 
wood offers all she desires—money and 
Gary. She is not without a metallic 
wisdom. Without money, in Lupe’s 
opinion, one has no place in the world. 
People are cruel to one who is down. 
With money, the world lies at your 
feet. Books have no place in her life. 
“T can’t waste time reading a book,” 
she shrugged her shoulders. 

Gary says of her, “The kid can act. 
She can step out and get four thousand 
a week. I’m just a type.” 

Beneath the boisterous manner of 
Lupe is a canny mind. She is fully 
conscious of the fact that she lives in 
a carnival town. And if it were not 
such, she would make it so. 

Lupe’s bedroom might serve as a 
DeMille motion picture set. It is black, 
gold, and silver. The vast low bed is 
undoubtedly larger than the entire floor 
space of some rooms which the young 
Mexican lady perhaps occupied during 
her struggle for the tinsel of success. 
It was in strident contrast to the living 
room, where the soft glow of lamps 
and the fresh flowers gave the effect of 
a play about to begin. 


OOPER’S habits are those of an 
outdoor man. 

He takes long motor trips into the 
desert. He always takes a small vic- 
trola along. His favorite music is the 
chant of cowboys. He wears gloves 
while driving. He is an amateur taxi- 
dermist and spends time in stuffing 
birds. His chief hobby is his dude 
ranch. — 

“TJ don’t deserve to be a star,” he 
says. “There are only about three— 
Greta Garbo, Clara Bow, and Charlie 
Chaplin.” 

He always sits in the seat near the 
aisle at the theater. Other seats cramp 
his long legs. ; 

He loves dogs and hates gossip. 

He delights in simple things. That 
the name of a town in Montana was ~ 
changed to Gary pleases him. His con- 
versation always veers from Holly- 
wood to his native state. In a more 
pretentious person his attitude would 
be considered a pose. In Cooper it is 
a genuine longing. 

He is considered by interviewers the 
most colorless star in films. Neither is 
he a talkative person. There is in 
him the silence of the scenes in which 
he spent his boyhood. A sob sister 
might call him the ideal American 
man. He is something more—a fellow 
with neither cunning nor deceit who 
can lift a glass with a man and hold 
his own with a girl. E 

So long as women must prefer ham 
on the screen, they cannot go far 
wrong with Gary Cooper. There is at 
least a streak of venison in him, 


to the gallows. The chief interest in 
this slow moving story lies in Buddy 
Rogers’ first appearance in a rather 
minor role. 

Buddy’s bosses, you know, feel that 
young Rogers did not hold his own as 
a star. Be that as it may, you’ll like 
the courageous way in which Buddy 
starts all over. Give him a hand, folks. 

“Subway Express” (Columbia), is a 
novelty, at least. The police lock the 
doors of a subway car after a passen- 
ger is found murdered—and try to 
solve the crime. This was better as a 
stage melodrama than it is as screen 
fare. 


Gloria Swanson is delightful in the- 


early part of “Indiscreet” (United Art- 
ists). Then the film gets emotional, 
propounding the problem: shall a girl 
tell her fiancé about her past? The 
heroine of “Indiscreet” does. Still, Miss 
Swanson is both smart and interesting 
and she receives excellent aid from Ben 
Lyon. 

And, of course, you will want to see 
Miss Swanson once more in a typical 
De Mille bath. 


COMMENTS ON 
NEW PICTURES 


By LYNDE DENIG 


Kick In—Paramount: — There are 
moments in this melodrama that will 
turn a sensitive blood stream into a 
cooling system. While the ending may 
be termed “happy,” it is far from be- 
ing gay and there is a deal of unhappi- 
ness before the sun peeps through. 
Chick, released from The Big House at 
the opening of the picture, wants to go 
straight and his young wife is with 


him, but the world in general and the. 


police force in particular, are difficult 
to convince. After holding a job for 
two years, he is dragged into an ugly 
mess through no fault of his own. The 
story holds the attention and affords 
Clara Bow a sympathetic réle. 


It’s A Wise Child—Metro - Goldwyn: 
—With all due appreciation of Marion 
Davies’ animated performance, James 
Gleason, as an iceman, runs away with 
the comedy laurels in this adaptation of 
a Belasco stage success. The rather 
complicated plot has to do with the 
parentage of a child reported to be on 
the way. It is very much of a mixup 
that has everyone mystified except the 
audience which is in on the secret and 
can make a pretty certain forecast of 
the outcome. One of the most effective 
scenes, however, comes in the closing 
moments of the picture when Miss Da- 
vies and the suave Sidney Blackmer 
reach an emotional adjustment. 


Donovan’s Kid— Radio: —You may 
ery your eyes out over this picture 
without being in the least ashamed. 
Jackie Cooper, as the Kid, is an ap- 
pealing youngster if ever there was 


one and the story is aimed directly at- 


the heart, more especially the feminine 
heart. Richard Dix is a gang leader 
(1916 vintage) who straightens out his 
own life in order to set a good example 
to the youngster who idolizes him. The 
weepiest of the weeps comes in a court 
scene when the judge rules that the 
gangster is not a fit guardian for the 
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boy. Richard Dix, using an Irish 
brogue, appears genuine enough, but 
the picture becomes a starring vehicle 
for Jackie. 


Three Girls Lost— Fox : — Nothing 
new, yet up to the average picture 
offering a blend of realism and roman- 
ticism with the emphasis placed on the 
latter quality. The three girls in ques- 
tion arrive in Chicago and for want of 
a better plan, room together. One is 
a calculating minx, another is just a 
nice girl, whereas the third, played by 
Loretta Young, is almost too good to 
be true. Naturally, the three lone maid- 
ens are not overlooked by predatory 
males, and the bad little girl, convinc- 
ingly presented by Joan Marsh, gets 
them all into trouble. Some of the dia- 
logue is snappy. 


Too Young to Marry— Warners :— 
This title has a personal significance to 
film fans who keep informed about the 
private lives of their favorites. Loretta 
Young and Grant Withers, who re- 
cently figured in an interrupted ro- 
mance of their own, play the leads. The 
story has to do with a brow-beaten 
husband whose one sympathizer in the 
family circle is his youngest daughter. 
Her poor but honest suitor, kicked out 
of the front door, returns through the 
rear and marries the girl while her 
haranguing mother is attending a 
movie. Taken from a stage play, 
“Broken Dishes,” the picture makes its 
strongest appeal as a character study. 


Dude Ranch— Paramount :—Built 
around the idea of an over-civilized 
Western ranch where nothing blood- 
curdling ever happens, this broad 
comedy makes a first rate setting for 
the consistently amusing Jack Oakie. 
This time, as a member of a band of 
traveling show folk, he arrives at a 
swell ranch hotel from which the guests 
are departing because of sheer bore- 
dom. The wandering players, in re- 
turn for board and lodging, stage a 
melodrama which the guests take to 
be the real thing. Oakie, all rigged 
out as an immaculate cowboy, from 
spurs to ten-gallon hat, is the super- 
hero and a funny hero he becomes. 
Mitzi Green, the wonder child of the 
screen, gets her share of laughs. 


Don’t Divorce Him— Educational :— 
Snappy action and the antics of Clyde 
Cook hold the attention during the run 
of this brief comedy. Cook is a soft- 
hearted law clerk, who threatens to 
ruin the business of his employer by 
persuading prospective clients to kiss 
and make up instead of parting. Asa 
bit of laughable nonsense, “Don’t Di- 
vorce Him” fulfills its purpose. 


Daybreak— Metro - Goldwyn: — The 
elusive quality called glamor has been 
caught and screened in this picture of 
life among the gay blades of the Aus- 
trian army. Atmospherically, it sug- 
gests “Old Heidelberg.” Ramon No- 
varro is a free young spirit clad in an 
officer’s uniform. To clear himself of 
debts and to satisfy his uncle, a gen- 
eral, Willie is expected to wed an 
heiress. But along comes a demure 
little musie teacher and the play slides 
into an acceptable re-telling of the old, 
old story. Helen Chandler scores, es- 


pecially when impersonating an unso- 
phisticated girl who has had a drop 
too much wine. 


Doctors’ Wives— Fox :—Believe it or 
not, the wives of wealthy doctors have 
a frightful time. They never know 
when to expect hubby home for dinner, 
nor when he will keep a theater date, 
nor when he will philander with one of 
his pretty patients. This last is the 
worst of all. Warner Baxter is the 
much-desired physician, Joan Bennett, 
the neglected wife and Victor Varconi, 
the always dangerous best friend of 
the husband. You will see rather inti- 
mate scenes in a doctor’s office, where 
undraped, or nearly undraped, women 
are under examination. Also, you will 
see the alluring Miss Bennett come 
through her suffering with unshadowed 
beauty. 


The Good Bad Girl— Colum bia :— 
Gangsters’ molls are becoming just too 
ladylike for anything. This good little 
girl has so far outgrown her badness 
that the “one mistake” of her past is 
difficult to credit. Her wardrobe is as 
superior as her morals after she weds 
the “only man she ever really loved.” 
She is equally flawless in her unselfish 
devotion to her baby, “the only thing 
she has left to make life worth living.” 
Most of this melodrama is bravely sad, 
a few of the gangster sequences are 
exciting and there is a heavy coating of 
sentiment. If you don’t weep a few 
tears, you are cold to the finer things 
of life. 


Six Cylinder Love—F'ox : — This 
comedy, based on a once popular stage 
play, is in danger of talking itself to 
death. That it retains a breath of ani- 
mation at the finish line, is due to the 
hardihood of a nicely balanced cast, 
including such reliable performers as 
William Collier, Sr., Edward Everett 
Horton, Spéncer Tracy and Sidney Fox. 
It all happens in the suburbs and has 
to do with living beyond one’s income 
and becoming an easy-mark for spong- 
ing neighbors. Some of the situations 
seem real enough, but their effective- 
ness is lessened by over-emphasis bor- 
dering on burlesque, which seems out 
of place. 


Virtuous Husband — Warners: — The 
younger generation will get a lot of 
fun out of this marital comedy. It pre- 
supposes an elementary knowledge of 
the basic facts of life and is frank 
enough about human instincts. The 
virtuous husband is a frightful prig 
whose actions are guided by a series of 
letters left by his mother. His wife 
is just a normal girl, expecting a nor- 
mal marriage. She is not content with 
a kiss on the forehead and a trip to 
Niagara Falls. Her honeymoon is a 
terrible bust and she is ready to call 
the marriage off when the trouble-mak- 
ing letters are disposed of and hubby 
begins to take notice. Elliott Nugent 
gives a capital performance. 


Young Sinners— Fox :—The qualities 
that made this play one of the lasting 
successes of the theatrical season are 
preserved in this well-produced screen 
adaptation. It is another version of 
rampant youth and the ultimate tri- 

(Continued on page 89) 
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International Newsreel Photo 


Motion picture fans will be interested in watching the progress of Mr. and Mrs. Harold Lloyd's baby boy. Harold, 
Jr., is now home in the Beverly Hills residence of the Lloyds and is doing very nicely. Above, Gloria, aged six and a 
half, and Peggy, the four year old adopted daughter, gaze upon their little -rother with keen anticipation. Pretty soon 


he'll be sharing their doll house! 


He Wanted to Be Like Bill Hart 


pictured heaven as being fitted out with 
just those things. 


/Qee McCREA said nothing about his 
secret to his family. His ambition 
was his own and not to be shared with 
any one. But the very next Summer 
he insisted upon going to the family 
ranch in central California. There he 
started to learn “how to be a cowboy.” 
He curried the horses, he rode herd on 
the cows. He learned to throw a rope 
and was hurt when his timid sugges- 
tion that he carry a six-shooter and a 
belt full of cartridges fell upon barren 
ground. What was wrong with that 
idea? Bill Hart carried two of them 
and a rifle as well. 

But Joel kept at it. Whenhecameback 
to Hollywood and school, in the Fall, he 
brought two horses with him. - His 
father told him he could stable them in 
the canyon back of his home on the 
edge of the Hollywood hills, if he would 
guarantee to look after them himself. 
Joel did it, and every afternoon and all 
day Saturday would find him and one 
of his classmates astride those horses, 
riding deep into the hills, their “guns” 
and “grub” tied in saddle pouches. 

He was sure serious about this being: 
another Bill Hart business. 

Time went on and he was graduated 
from Hollywood High School. The fact 
that he had played football for two years 
and threw the discus for the track team 
did not turn his mind from his one am- 
bition—to learn to be a real cowboy 
and eventually become another Bill 
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Hart. He once more made a timid sug- 
gestion to his father. That he go to 
work—he did not mention what kind of 
work, yet—instead of going to college. 
It was met with the same gentle firm- 
ness which had denied him the privi- 
lege of packing a loaded six-shooter on 
his hip when he was nine years old. 
Just here I might say, parenthetically, 
that I think Joel McCrea’s parents 
must be fine people. I say that know- 
ing Joel and having observed that chil- 
dren very often reflect their parents. 

So Joel, still keeping mum about his 
ambition, trundled off to Pomona Col- 
lege. Which, while small as far as uni- 
versities go nowadays, is one of the 
best institutions of learning on the 
Pacific Coast. 


DUNG Mister McCrea did several 
things while in college. He con- 
tinued to throw the discus, stopped 
playing football, studied all the English 
literature he could get his hands on, 
joimed the Pomona Dramatic Society 
and “trod the boards” every time they 
would let him and—exercised horses. 

Fred Thompson’s horses. 

Fred Thompson, as you remember, 
was a Western star. He and his beau- 
tiful “Silver King” were just solidify- 
ing the popularity to which they had 
climbed when death cut Fred Thomp- 
son’s career short. But before it did— 
and even after—young Joel McCrea 
rode Silver King and his double, 
Ranger, up and down the bridle paths 
of Beverly Hills and back over the 


trails which wound through the moun- 
tains north of Beverly and Hollywood. 

“And it will probably sound like 
heresy to some people,” Joel told me, 
“but Ranger was a better horse than 
the more famous Silver King. Silver 
King did all the close-ups, but Ranger 
did all the difficult stunts.” 

Occasionally, on days when he had no 
classes and during Summer vacations, 
Joel McCrea rode in Fred Thompson’s 
cavaleade of cowboys. Tall, he had 
grown to a full six feet two inches, 
rangey and as strong as a young ox, 
Joel poured the spurs into his horse and 
galloped into the camera eye—even as, 
those years before, he had seen Bill 
Hart do. 

His family noticed where he spent 
most of his time, but thought, well, 
Joel is young, he is still in college, and 
this is his way of enjoying himself at 
the moment. There was no doubt about 
that latter. Joel McCrea, on top of a 
horse dashing up to a camera, was 


happy. 


pe McCREA was graduated from 
college. He was equipped as far as 
scholastic education would equip him. 
From now on his way was his own to 
earn. He had to go to work. Then 
eame The Decision. Which is capital- 
ized because it was such a surprise to 
his family, caused such consternation. 
“T’m going into pictures,” said Joel. 
“You’re what!” demanded his father. 
“Why, Joel!” said his mother. 
(Continued on page 105) 
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WhatChanceWouldYouHavein Hollywood? 


She can combine beauty with intelli- 
gence without becoming masculine. 
Women must intuitively sense this; else 
why is it that brunettes bleach their 
hair? How many blondes do you know 
that dye their hair black? However, 
the current vogue is not for the cuddly 
fuzzy haired be-curled blonde of former 
years. 


“YT NTELLIGENT sophistication, as 

represented by Ann Harding and 
Constance Bennett, and the wistful dra- 
matic strength of Twelvetrees better 
satisfy the modern mode. Since the 
talkies, audiences are growing up; they 
demand more adult screen fare. Many 
silent pictures which were excellent 


would seem inane with dialogue added. 


Naturally a different type of actress is 
needed for the more intelligent and ad- 
vanced type of play. Hence the blonde 
triumphant. 

“The modern mode is more feminine, 
hence the contours given a woman are 
more rounded than in the days of the 
chemise frock. She is not necessarily 
heavier. Since the camera always adds 
the illusion of from five to ten pounds, 
any slightly fleshy girl is barred from 

ms. 


(Continued from page 83) 


“Whether the vogue is for classic cut 
features or for rounded ones is best de- 
termined by perusing the features of 
the big successes this year; Nancy 
Carroll and Clara Bow are the only 
ones on top of the heap who have not 
got cameo features. Look at Norma 
Shearer, Ann Harding, Constance Ben- 
nett; there is your answer. 

“As to leading men; psychology that 
makes the blonde the feminine ideal, 
makes the brunette the male standard. 
A tall dark man! That’s what the 
answer is to most maiden’s prayers, and 
incidentally to most casting directors’ 
as well.” 

Taking an average of the ideal 
measurements and descriptions of male 
and female ideals for films, one is 
struck with the fact that they are al- 
most exactly the same as the figures for 
the stars selected earlier in the article. 
The ideal feminine figure, averaging the 
casting directors’ answers, is five feet, 
three and a half inches; the weight is 
one hundred and twelve and a half 
pounds; four casting directors out of 
seven emphatically prefer blondes, one 
prefers brunettes, and the two remain- 
ing do not commit themselves on the 
matter. 


Vp Basen casting director mentions six 
feet as the ideal height for a lead- 
ing man; the weight varies consider- 
ably, but averages around one hundred 
and seventy pounds; four casting di- 
rectors believe dark leading men the 
best bets, while none prefers blond 
leading men, and three believe either 
blond or brunette is acceptable. 

Most casting directors want cameo- 


like features in their women stars, and 


virile faces in their men. 

Only two studios were willing to ad- 
mit a trend towards plumper women; a 
third hazarded that the clothes only 
made them look plumper. 

The discrepancy between the ideal 
and actual figure was largest on men’s 
height; this is because both Ronald 
Colman and Richard Barthelmess are 
below the standard now demanded in 
men’s height. They both made their 
popularity in the days when smaller 
leading women were the vogue. 
both have had so much ability, charm, 
personality and good looks, that their 
place on the screen remains unchal- 
lenged. It might be another matter if 
they were breaking in as unknowns in 
the era of six footers that is now upon 
us. 


umph of orange juice without the gin. 
The picture has plenty of excitement in 
following the crossed love affair of a 
couple of wild youngsters, tripping 
along the jazzy trail with a cocktail at 
every turn. few months of hard 
training in the Adirondacks and the 
world looks different to the spoiled boy 
who finds the girl ready and waiting. 
Thomas Meighan is the big name in a 
first-rate cast. You won’t be bored. 


Party Husband— First National :— 
A preachment all tricked out in dra- 
matic furbelows, the argument being 
that so-called modern marriages are 
the bunk. Theoretically, each is willing 
that the other play around with con- 
genial companions, but practically, it 
appears that the old laws of possession 
and jealousy remain unrepealed. Doro- 
thy Mackaill and James Rennie play 


Reviews 


(Continued from page 87) 


the couple weighed and found wanting 


in matrimonial tolerance. But all ends 
cosily when the sulking husband turns 
out the lights and crawls in between 
the nice warm blankets. Incidentally, 
for once in a lifetime, a mother-in-law 
is presented as a peacemaker instead 
of a troublemaker. 


Bachelor Apartment— R a dio : — 
When it comes to polite seduction, 
Lowell Sherman holds his own with the 
best of them. And he wears a gar- 
denia as though it grew in his coat 
lapel. But this time he is a good-bad 
man falling honestly in love with his 
high-minded secretary and saving her 
little sister from “a fate worse than 
death.” It is an amusing comedy, en- 
livened by dialogue that frequently has 
the ring of spontaneity. Sherman 
overlooks none of his characteristic 


mannerisms in allowing the audience to 
know that he is terribly fed-up on 
pretty women, including Mae Murray 
in a transparent negligee. 


Monsters of the Deep—Talking Pic- 
tures:—Ilf you have a notion that fish- 
ing is necessarily a tame sport, you will 
revise your opinion after seeing this 
highly interesting film. It is a pheto- 
graphic record of fishing off the coasts 
of California and Mexico made by Jack 
Draper and a hardy crew; they tackle 
anything that particular stretch of 
water has to offer, including sharks, 
leopard fish, stingarees and a tuna 
weighing 1400 pounds. To see this 
picture is to marvel at the skill of the 
fishermen, risking their lives in a small 
craft. The running narrative is clear 
and informative and pleasantly free 
from verbal excitement. 


Hollywood's Hall of Fame 


terically himself that you can’t help 
joining in.” 

Recently Ramon was telling me his 
experience in directing the Spanish 
version of “The Singer of Seville.” 

“The Spanish are conceited like chil- 
dren,” he said. 

“You mean like you,’ I said. Ramon 
laughed. 


Tae test of your liking of a person 
is your ability to like his faults. 


(Continued from page 80) 


Talking with Ramon on the telephone 
not long ago, he said: 

“T hear you are working hard, Iam 
glad.” 

“T am working because I have to but 
I hate it,” I snorted. 

“We must all work,” he replied 
calmly, “and the best way is to do it 
cheerfully as well as we can.” 

His habit of homilies enrages me, 
uttered with the benignancy of a cardi- 
nal blessing sheep, and yet I am 


amused. Ramon is not to be taken too 
seriously. If he has the conceit of a 


child he also has the wit, the joyousness . 


and the likable candor. 

He is not a particularly good com- 
panion. As he often said: “I have so 
little to give.” His life is expressed in 
acting, not in thought or conversation. 
You get the essence of him seeing him 
on the screen. 

Off the screen he is, as I’ve said, a 
theater with the lights out. 
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AU44. An inconspicuous 
dressing gown is carried 
in a bag that may be 
used as a pillow. Both 
articles may be made 
with the aid of this cir- 
cular. 


AU46. MHere’s an ideal bag 
to hold the toilet articles you 
will need on your travels. 
Make one for yourself—and 
others to save for Christmas 
gifts—from directions given 
in this circular. 


AU48. A few finger-tip 
towels made with the 
help of this circular 
should be part of your 
travel equipment. They 
make charming going- 
away gifts. 


Things 
You Can Make 
for Your 
Travel Kit 


These inexpensive ac- 
cessories will add to 
your comfort and hap- 
piness on your vacation 
trip. Our New Method 
circulars give full direc- 
tions. 


AU45. Your travel bag should contain a 
handkerchief specially designed to go with 
every costume in your wardrobe. The 
circular shows how to make six including 
those shown above. 


AU47. This circular shows 
how to make practical slip- 
pers with a matching case 
that will take up little room 
in your over-night bag. The 
slippers are made of dark 
silk with leather soles. 


Write to Miss Frances Cowles, in care of this 
magazine, enclosing four cents for any one 
circular, ten cents for three circulars or 


twelve cents for all five circulars. Be sure 
to indicate which circular you want by the 
number given beside the description. 


The New Movie Magazine 


“Listen, Lydia .. lve heard enough about 


‘Pink Tooth Brush’ from you” 


ANY a husband has grown bored, 
weary, and irascible over remarks 
to the effect that the lady of his house has 
found “‘pink’’ on her tooth brush—again. 


He probably has ‘‘pink tooth brush”’ 
himself—but men are far more likely to 
ignore symptoms of trouble, and later 
find themselves embroiled. A woman wil) 
do something about it—if she knows 
what she should do! 


“Pink tooth brush,’’ of course, comes 
of lazy, unexercised gums . . . and lazy 
gums are the result of the soft foods we 
moderns almost unanimously prefer—foods 
that give our gums almost none of the 
exercise they need for healthy firmness. 
Circulation slows up day by day, until 
gums are so “‘touchy,’’ so tender, that 
they begin to bleed on practically the 
slightest provocation. 


It’s a very real trouble, ‘‘pink tooth 
brush’’—often the fore-runner of more 
serious trouble. Gingivitis, for instance 
... or Vincent’s disease . . . or even pyot- 
thea, rare though that is. Also, it has 
been known to threaten sound teeth, 


through infection at the roots. 


So it’s best not to ignore that first touch 


of ‘‘pink’’ on your tooth brush. Step into 


your druggist’s and get a tube or two of 
Ipana Tooth Paste. Clean your teeth with 
it regularly, twice a day. Ipana is a mar- 
velous cleanser. But each time, put a little 


additional Ipana on your tooth brush and 
gently massage it into those touchy, tender 


gums of youts. 


The ziratol in Ipana, with the regular 
massage, stimulates the flagging circula- 


tion—tones and firms the gums—strength- 
ens the flabby walls. 


Within even the first few days your 
teeth will begin to sparkle again. Your 
mouth will feel cleaner, fresher. And be- 
fore the month is out, your gums will 
have recovered some of the healthy hard- 
ness they used to have. But don’t stop 
using Ipana with massage! Conquer “‘pink 
tooth brush”’ for once and all, by keeping 


your gums hard and strong with Ipana 
Tooth Paste and massage! 


7 5 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. Y-81 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 


es [pana tooth paste 
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When Leo Rules the Heavens 


(Continued from page 65) 


inspirational—also indicating 
the period of great reverses 
which have characterized her 
meteoric career. I am very 
glad that she is now coming 
more strongly under both 
Venus and her own sign 
Leo than she has been for a 
long time. If she takes full 
advantage of these favoring 
planetary conditions, she may 
not only continue to display 
the superb talents which she 
has been exercising in recent 
years in behalf of Miss Le 
Gallienne’s repertory com- 
pany and the Theater Guild, 
but she may once more scale 
the heights of financial suc- 
cess and great popular ac- 
claim on the screen. 

Pauline Frederick is an- 
other gifted daughter of Leo 
who is coming under better 
planetary influences for her 
work than she has been un- 
der for some years. In fact, 
almost everybody born at 
about this time — whether 
they are in the movies or not 
—will be very strongly under 
the influence of the beneficent 
planet Jupiter through the 
Fall of 1981 and the Spring 
and Summer of 1932! The 
list of movie notables who will 
be so favored, unless their 
individual horoscopes are 
grievously afflicted, includes: 
Cecil and William de Mille, 
Lawrence Gray, William 
Powell, Helen Kane, Rudy 
Vallee, Colleen Moore, Sylvia 
Sidney, Charles Farrell, Dor- 
othy Jordan, Anita Page, 
Kleanor Boardman, and—per- 
haps, most interesting of all 
—Buddy. Rogers. Mr. Rogers 


Norma Shearer's astrological 
chart is like a sunlit sea in com- 
parison with Clara Bow's 
stormy one. The reasons for her 
success are obvious. Mars, giv- 
ing initiative, industry and am- 
bition, was very powerfully 
placed when she was born. 


will feel the Jupiter influence 
—hbut with variations! 


R. ROGERS’ Moon, rul- 

ing his relations with 
the public, is in Virgo; also 
his Mercury, the planet which 
rules the intellect. And in- 
asmuch as Virgo is itself a 
highly intellectual sign, there 
is every reason why this 
young man, at a very early 
age, has proved so intelligent 
and thorough in the interpre- 
tation of his parts. Buddy’s 
Venus—and, believe me, Ve- 
nus is a very important planet 
in the horoscope of a movie 
actor !—is in favorable aspect 
to Jupiter, which makes him 
lucky in his arts, and to Nep- 
tune, which gives him the 
power of visualization. 

This relation of Venus to 
Neptune in Mr. Rogers’ chart 
is similar to the one in Ru- 
dolph Valentino’s. It gives 
him the power to play the 
lover on the screen in such 
a convincing way—although 
we all know that he doesn’t 
feel it at the time—that we 
can’t help falling in love with 
him, or rather with his 

(Continued on page 113) 


IF YOUR BIRTHDAY COMES IN AUGUST 


(Ee you were born between July 
24th and August 23rd, you be- 
long to the noble sign Leo, sym- 
bolized by the Lion and ruled by 
the Sun. 

If you are a typical son or 
daughter of Leo, you are the mas- 
terful, high-minded type, posses- 
Sing great executive ability. You 
may exercise this ability in either 
business or social life. Leo is the 
royal sign. Leo people are kings 
of the circle to which they belong. 

Leo people are generous, even 
to the point of extravagance. They 
have magnetic personalities. They 
should always see in person those 
whom they wish to influence. They 
also have a natural dislike for 
anything petty or underhanded. 
They are ambitious, industrious, 


untiring, but they dislike menial 
tasks. They should not let their 
ambition make them unhappy. 

One. trouble with Leo people is 
that they want to rule in every- 
thing. They should not try to be 
the dominating force all the time. 
Their magnetic personalities and 
inherent abilities will attract the 
big things to them, anyway. They 
should let other people have their 
way in the non-essentials. Their 
energies are too valuable to dis- 
sipate. 

Another danger which Leo 
people face is the temptation to 
“show off.” Leo people are good, 
and they know it. So does every- 
body else. They don’t need to im- 
press others with their ability. It 
sticks out all over them. And 


they should be sparing also with 
their authority. He who has the 
greatest authority seldom shows 
it. 

Leo rules the heart. All people 
born strongly under its influence 
should look out for all kinds of 
heart trouble; also for strains and 
other accidents to the back. 

The natives of this sign are 
natural executives. If they can’t 
be at the head of the business in 
which they are engaged—and not 
everybody can—they should be 
connected if possible with the ex- 
ecutive branch: 

Leo people are apt to find their 
most congenial life partners 
among those who are born 
strongly under the influence of 
Sagittarius or Aries. 
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Summer 


Party 
by 


Rita Gmallzousn 


A tempting appetizer is served in a 
cucumber boat with lettuce waves. 


The circular gives recipes for new 
and toothsome sandwiches. 


Directions for making home-made 
potato chips. They're delicious ! 


Wouldn’t you like to give a party 
that would be a real success from start 
to finish? 

Wouldn’t you like to offer unusual 
refreshments that everyone would en- 
joy to the utmost, served from a table 
perfectly set and decorated? Wouldn’t 
you like to know of games that would 
make your guests say that this party of 
yours was the best they had ever at- 
tended? 

Because we know that you and 
thousands of other women will say 
“Yes” to these questions, we have 
worked out a plan that will make it 
possible for you to give this perfect 
summer party at small expense of time 
or labor. 

To begin with, we have chosen a 
menu consisting of new dishes that 
everyone likes, and we have prepared 
recipes for these dishes that you will 
have no difficulty in following. We 
have chosen a charming Jack Horner 
pie and place cards that you can make 
at home, and we can tell you of new 
games that will make your party the 
hit of the season. 

All this information we have ar- 
ranged in an illustrated circular which 
we would be glad to send you. The 
circular contains: 

Perfect party menu with recipes for 
original dishes. 

Directions and patterns for making 
Jack Horner pie and place cards. 

Directions for setting the table and 
serving refreshments. 

Suggestions for choosing original 
favors and prizes. 

Plans for new and amusing games 
and party stunts. 


A dessert 
quickly 
made, with 
a garnish of 
whipped 
cream and 
green mar- 

aschino. 


Jellied cream 
cheese salad is 
original and 
easy to make 
with the aid of 
our Perfect 
Party circular. 


Just write to Miss Calhoun, care of 
this magazine, enclosing ten cents and a 
copy of the circular will be sent to you. 
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First Aids to Beauty 


Magnesia and powdered milk mixed to 
a paste makes another excellent bleach. 
This mixture should be allowed to dry 
on your skin. 

Hands and arms that are excessively 
dry should have a special treatment 
each week. Wash your hands, arms 
and elbows with a special emollient 
soap or soluble cream. Then apply heated 
oil and rub in thoroughly, following the 
methods described above. Next, massage 
a rich nutrient cream into your skin. 
Lastly, pull on a pair of old cotton 
gloves, wrap pieces of gauze loosely 
around your elbows, and go to bed. 
This treatment will really accomplish 
wonders. 

When pruning in your garden, re- 
member that there are big cotton mits 
to wear expressly for this purpose. For 
dirty work inside the house, rubber 
gloves are ideal. 

Every woman should know how to 
give herself a good manicure. Hands 
should be carefully manicured once a 
week. Select a file that is thin and 
flexible and with an edge that is not too 
sharp. The best taste today is in favor 
of nails of medium length rounded to 
follow the shape of the finger. Do not 
file your nails deep down at the sides, 
nor dig at the cuticle and at hangnails. 
Nature has put protective tissue there 
for a purpose. In order to soften the 
cuticle, soak your fingers several min- 
utes in warm suds. Then with an 
orange stick tipped with cotton and 
dipped in liquid cuticle remover, or 
with the new cream remover, gently 
work around the cuticle. Never use a 
metal instrument, for at this point the 
nail which is growing in is very thin, 
and if injured, a disfiguring white spot 
will develop. Run the orangewood 
stick, tipped with cuticle remover, un- 
der each nail to clean and bleach it. 
Rinse the hands once more and remove 
the old polish. Paste and powder pol- 
ish gives a more delicate finish, but 
liquid polish is becoming increasingly 
popular because of its lasting quality. 
If you use the latter, apply in three 
quick, even strokes, on each nail. . 

Let’s not let beauty slip through ou 
hands! 


How do we know we are fat and how 
can we ascertain what the normal weight 
of our bodies should be? We can judge 
partially by what the standard tables of 
weights and measurements tell us, but 
people vary in bone structure, and this 
makes a difference, does it not?—Mrs. 
J. D. D., Bloomington, Illinois. : 

You are quite right; bone structure 
does make a great difference in weight. 
When a normal person has reached his 
maximum growth, his weight should re- 
main at a point of constancy, varying 
only from about five to seven pounds. 
If the normal weight increases one- 
tenth, a condition of obesity is reached. 


I am twenty-nine years old and have 
no wrinkles in my face but have two 
deep wrinkles in my neck. I would like 
to know how I could. get rid of them.— 
Mrs. C. W. C., South Boston, Mass. 

Always remember to give your neck 
the same treatment that you give your 
face. Then there are special exercises 
and treatments which are particularly 
helpful in getting rid of circles around 
the neck. Such a simple exercise as 
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(Continued from page 78) 


rolling the head in a circle from front 
to side, to back and round to front 
again, is a splendid exercise for im- 
proving the contour of your neck. I 
shall be glad to send you more exercises 
upon request. 


How many times a day should I wash 
my face? If more than once, should I 
use soap?—A. F. M., Concord, New 
Hampshire. 7 

Yes, indeed, you should cleanse your 
face more than once a day, especially 
during the summer months. I would 
advise one thorough washing a day 
with warm water and a mild soap. It 
is usually more convenient to wash 
your face with soap and water at night, 
or in the morning, and to cleanse your 
face during the day with a thin, lique- 
fying cleansing cream which will melt 
instantly on your face and release pow- 


der, dust and impurities from the sur- 
face. Always rinse your face with cold 
water whether you have cleansed it 
with warm water and soap or with 
cream. Cold water is a marvelous 
stimulant and it helps to close the pores. 


Flesh seems to accumulate on my 
upper arms, although the rest of my 
body remains thin. What would you 
advise me to do?—F. P., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

It is not at all difficult to get rid of 
flesh on the arms. Most women, unless 
they go in for active sports, use the 
muscles of their arms so little that fat 
accumulates easily. If you will send 
me a stamped, addressed envelope I 
shall be very happy to send you instruc- 
tions for some splendid exercises es- 
pecially prepared for reducing flabby 
upper-arms. 


Holding Up the 


Family Tradition 


(Continued from page 81) 


“Do you intend to return to England 
eventually?” I asked. 

“Frankly, I don’t know what I want 
to do with my life,” was the response. 
“Right now, I want to make enough 
money to be entirely independent and 
to make a permanent provision for 
those who are dependent upon me. 

“Tt so happens that none of my rela- 
tives need anything from me. But I 
have a companion who has been with 
me for five years—a maid who has been 
with me for eight. After they have 
given me so many years of their lives, 
they are certainly entitled to some 
sense of security for the future. 
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Mae Marsh, idol of the old silent films, 


“For myself, complete independence 
means the right to live my own life 
without obligation to anyone else, so 
long as I do nothing to hurt those who 
love me.” 

Aside from this code about the big 
things in life, Miss Bankhead has her 
preference about the smaller ones. 

She likes plain food such as ham- 
burger, corn bread and hot dogs. She 
loves to ride the roller-coaster and 
chute-the-chutes. Adores the present- 
day off-the-forehead hats. Wears vivid 
red nail-polish. Prefers warm milk in 
her tea. And most important of all, 
must have her three baths a day. 


is back in pictures, playing the 


mother réle in "Over the Hill to the Poorhouse,"’ once so successful. Above, 
Janet Gaynor drops around to welcome Miss Marsh back. 
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MODESS 
VACATION 
SPECIAL 


A summer thrift idea 


You save on every purchase during July and August 


2 BOXES OF MODESS . 9O¢ 


2 Regular in each 


1 TRAVEL PACKAGE . . 25¢ 
6 Modess Compact 


Total Value $1 “| 5 


THREE FOR : 
ALL EE is 


UR Vacation Special—a travel package of six 

Modess Compact and two boxes of Modess 
Regular—was so popular last summer that we de- 
cided to offer it again. It has all the charm of an 
irresistible bargain—$1.15 worth for 79c. 

And the two types of Modess featured in this 
Special are a perfect combination for summer 
comfort. Modess Regular is standard thickness. The 

_ Compact is Modess Regular, gently compressed. It 

is designed to supplement the Regular for wear 

when less thickness is necessary. 

The travel package of Modess Compact is a vety 

useful thing. The amount of room it takes in a 

_ traveling bag is hardly noticeable. It comes in very 
handy when you need a few extra Modess to see you 
through. You can tuck it away in a bureau drawer 
and save it for a guest accommodation. 

Why worry about summertime protection? You 
can weat Modess under your sheerest dresses with 
an easy feeling of perfect safety—perfect comfort. 
The softly fluffed filler is cool and evenly absorbent. 
Modess will never be conspicuous, because the edges 
and corners are carefully rounded and i it smoothly 
fits to the figure. It is 


Geodorant—easily Gohmson+Gobnson 
disposable. NEW BRUNSWICK. N.J.U.S.A. 


World’s largest makers of surgical dressings, bandages, Red Cross absorbent cotton, etc. 
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How Hollywood Entertains 


head of the department, would no doubt 
have a novel costume in stock that they 
could borrow. For a while Joe oblig- 
ingly did this service, until the studio 
stock was almost depleted and the work- 
rooms were knee deep in work. He was 
instructed by the front office to call a 
halt or there would be nothing left for 
the executives. 

Eventually the night arrived, as most 
nights do. Not wanting to miss any- 
thing, I was first to arrive, but be- 
fore I could shed my plush wrap, 
six others in complete mask joined me, 
whereupon yours truly made herself 
most unpopular by calling each by 
name. This started something and 
from then on the party congregated in 
the entrance hall to guess who each 
new arrival was. This afforded many 
a laugh and some argument for, even 
though we guessed right, the victims 
would shake their heads in denial. 

Of course, Marie Dressler was a 
cinch, for she was in her famous 
Marthy costume of “Anna Christie.” 
Ramon Novarro in sheik costume was 
also easy. Ina Claire as a Spanish 
senorita stumped us for a time, due to 
the black wig. Charlie McArthur and 
Ben Hecht came as two famous recently 
departed criminals. Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Montgomery as a charming eight- 
eenth century couple. Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Leonard were very original in 
backgammon costume. Lew Ayres was 
a trapper, Herman Mankiewiez was a 
combination of all four Marx Brothers, 
wearing the most characteristic acces- 
sory of each. Gary Cooper a ranch 
hand. Lupe Velez in native dance cos- 
tume. Charlie and Virginia Farrell in 
Colonial array. Last but not least the 
charming hostess herself in a beautiful 
satin pierrette costume, with a pointed 
hat topped by a huge green malines pom- 
pom. By the time the last guest ar- 
rived, all but three had been identified 
—so all unmasked with the exception of 
the mystifying three. We finally, 
through the elimination process, ac- 
counted for two, Joan Crawford and 


(Continued from page 53) 


Harpo Marx, whose costumes I will de- 
scribe later. This left one—and a diffi- 
cult one, for the lady’s face was com- 
pletely covered with a beautiful Benda 
mask. Had it not been for the an- 
nouncement of dinner and the lady’s de- 
sire to satisfy her appetite we never 
would have known it was Hedda Hop- 
per. 


INNER was served buffet fashion 

at individual tables set for six to 
twelve. Here is a partial list of the 
menu: roast turkey, roast beef, baked 
ham, fried chicken, assorted green vege- 
tables, baked sweet and Irish potatoes, 
baked beans, spaghetti, fruit salad, ava- 
cado salad, toasted English crumpets, 
celery, olives, an assortment of cheeses 
and relishes, ice cream in varied indi- 
vidual molds, cake and coffee. Makes 
my mouth water to think of it. A large 
orchestra furnished music during and 
after dinner. Harpo Marx contributed 
an hour’s entertainment by leading the 
orchestra and playing practically every 
instrument in it, but unfortunately 
there was no harp. 

Sid Grauman was then introduced as 
the judge for the costume awards. He 
had no difficulty in deciding on the most 
original woman’s costume. The mys- 
terious Hedda as a regal queen of the 
14th century was awarded that unani- 
mously—a green leather fitted over- 
night bag. Joan Crawford as a Grand 
Dame from Merrie Englande, in a trail- 
ing black velvet decollete gown, white 
wig, small black hat with ostrich plume 
and long white gloves was adjudged the 
most beautiful and received a gold 
sport wrist watch. Harpo Marx, who 
completely baffled us for so long by his 
remarkable make-up as the Kaiser, re- 
ceived the gentlemen’s first prize, a pair 
of binoculars. William Haines as “Old 
Man Gloom” carried off the second 
prizze—a leather gladstone bag. 

Then there was more dancing, during 
which many decided that it was such a 
perfect California night that a swim in 
the outdoor pool would be just the 


thing. Billie Dove, Ruth Selwyn, Joan 
Crawford, Kent Douglas, Leslie How- 
ard, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., and yours 
truly were a few who enjoyed swim- 
ming and diving. All were expert at 
both, especially Ruth Selwyn, who made 
some thrilling dives from the marble 
bridge that spans this beautiful one 
hundred-and-twenty-foot pool. 

This over with, we returned indoors 
to find Buster Keaton entertaining with 
sleight-of-hand tricks. 

The list of guests: Mr. and Mrs. Bus- 
ter Keaton, Mr. and Mrs. Richard Hy- 
land, Mr. and Mrs. Towsend Netcher 
(Constance Talmadge), Mr. and Mrs. 
Hoot Gibson (Sally Hilers), Mr. and 
Mrs. King Vidor (Eleanor Boardman), 
Mr. and Mrs. Leslie Howard, Mr. and 
Mrs. Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. (Joan 
Crawford), Mr. and Mrs. Robert Leon- 
ard, Mr. and Mrs. Adolphe Menjou, Mr. 
and Mrs. Louis B. Mayer, Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar Selwyn, Dr. and Mrs. Harry 
Martin (Louella Parsons), Mr. and 
Mrs. Cedric Gibbons (Dolores del Rio), 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Meighan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Fitzmaurice, Mr. and Mrs. Her- 
man Mankiewicz, Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Conway, Mr. and Mrs. P. G. Wode- 
house, Mr. and Mrs. Robert Montgom- 
ery, Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Santley, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles Farrell, Mrs. Law- 
rence Tibbetts, Misses Sally O’Neil, 
Molly O’Day, Sally Blane, Lola Lane, 
Ethel and Renee Davies, Marie Dres- 
sler, Hedda Hopper, Anita Page, Billie 
Dove, Mary Brian, Betty Bronson, Dor- 
othy Jordan, Virginia Cherrill, Car- 
melita Geraghty, Lily Damita, Mary 
Duncan, Lupe Velez, Ina Claire, Jobyna 
Howland, Carmen Pantages, Lenore 
Bushman, Mona Maris, Peggy Drum, 
Constance Bennett, Messrs. William 
Haines, Lloyd Pantages, James Shields, 
Harry Crocker, Matt Moore, Larry 
Grey, Kent Douglass, Lew Ayres, Count 
de Leche, Joseph Willicompe, William 
S. Hart, Howard Hughes, John Roche, 
Gene Markey, Joel McCrea, Harpo 
Marx, Gary Cooper, Danny Danker, 
John Considine, Jr., Sid Grauman. 


Casts of Pictures Reviewed in this Issue 


ard Tucker; Dicky Carter, Jack Willis; 
Danny~- Carter, Bill Willis; Johnny 
Carter, Dick Winslow. 

DUDE RANCH—Paramount.  Di- 
rected by Frank Tuttle. The cast: 
Jenifer, Jack Oakie; Chester Carr, 
Stuart Erwin; Judd, Eugene Pallette; 
Alice, Mitzi Green; Susan Meadows, 
June Collyer; Spruce Meadows, Charles 
Sellon; Mrs. Merridew, Cecil Weston; 
Burson, George Webb; Simonson, Guy 
Oliver; Blaze Denton, James Crane. 

DOCTORS’ WIVES—Fow. Directed 
by Frank Borzage. The cast: Dr. Jud- 
son Penning, Warner Baxter; Nina 
Wyndram, Joan Bennett; Dr. Kane, 
Ruyter, Victor Varconi; Vivian Crosby, 
Helene Millard; Dr. Calucci, Paul 
Poreasi; Julia, Wyndram, Nancy Gard- 
ner; Dr. Mark Wyndram, John St. 
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Polis; Aunt Amelia, Cecilia Loftus; Dr. 
Roberts, George Chandler; Lou Roberts, 
Violet Dunn; Mrs. Kent, Louise Mack- 
intosh; Charlotte, Ruth Warren; Rudie, 
William Maddox. 

KICK IN—Paramount. Directed by 
Richard Wallace. The cast: Molly 
Hewes, Clara Bow; Chick Hewes, Regis 
Toomey; Myrtle Sylvester, Wynne Gib- 
son; Piccadilly Bessie, Juliette Comp- 
ton; Charlie, Leslie Fenton; Benny La- 
Marr, James Murray; Garvey, Donald 
Crisp; Whip Fogarty, Paul Hurst; 
Dias, Wade Beteler. 

THREE GIRLS LOST—Fox. Di- 
rected by Sidney Lanfield. The cast: 
Noreen McMann, Loretta Young; Gor- 
don Wales, John Wayne; William Mar- 
riott, Lew Cody; Edna Best, Joyce 
Compton; Marcia Tallant, Joan Marsh; 


Mrs. McGee, Katherine Clare Ward; 
Tony, Paul Fix. 


TARNISHED LADY — Paramount. | 


Directed by George Cukor. The cast: 
Nancy Courtney, Tallulah Bankhead; 
Norman Cravath, Clive Brook; Ger- 
maine Prentiss, Phoebe Foster; De Witt 
Taylor, Alexander Kirkland; Ben 


Sterner, Osgood Perkins; Mrs. Court- | 


ney, Elizabeth Patterson. 


MONSTERS OF THE DEEP — | 


Talking .Picture. Produced and di- 
rected by Harold Austin. 
TOO YOUNG TO MARRY—Warner. 


Directed by Mervyn LeRoy. The cast: | 
Elaine, Loretta Young; Biull, Grant |) 
Withers; Cyrus Bumpstead, O. P. Heg- | 
gie; Mrs. Bumpstead, Emma Dunne; | 


Chester Armstrong, Richard Tucker; 
Justice, J. Farrell MacDonald. 
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pears what you will say 

when you use these dainty 
baking dishes . . . they make 
cooking so much easier. 
Crinkle Cups are ready to 
use, just as they come from 
their Berea package. You don't have pans 
to grease . . . or wash up when the cooking 
is done. Crinkle Cups save time and trouble 
. .. prevent greasing, sticking, burning and pan- 
washing. And they turn out perfectly shaped 
little cakes, muffins, desserts and other individual 
dishes . . . the kind that "look like a million 
dollars" and only you know how inexpensive they 
are. Try Crinkle Cups once and you will always 
keep a supply on your pantry shelf. 


SOLD AT F. W. WOOLWORTH CO _ 5-AND-10-CENT STORES 


Made and distributed only by 


Oldmill Paper Products Corp., Dept. T-8-31, Linden Street, 


“It's So Much Easier 
to Make them in 


CRINKLE 
CUPS”’ 


SEND FOR THIS 
FAMILY UTILITY PACKAGE 
— Limited Time Offer — 


This package contains a generous supply of Crinkle Cups 
in nine convenient sizes, ranging from small cups that 
are just right for serving salted nuts, relishes and jellies 
to a size that will turn out a muffin “‘that is a muffin.” 
Send the coupon, with one dollar, and we will mail your 
Family Package. 


Oldmill Paper Products Corp. 
Linden St., cor. Prospect Ave. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I enclose $1.00, for which please send me the Family 
Utility Package of Crinkle Cups. 


Corner Prospect Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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He Knew the Gas House Boys 


another an architect. Jimmy was the 
eldest and so she was strictest with 
him. The boys didn’t dare wander 
from the straight and narrow for fear 
of having their heads knocked off. 

Jimmy’s father was one of those 
charming and erratic Irishmen who 
would disappear for months at a time, 
leaving to his wife the burden of bring- 
ing up the family. He would return as 
suddenly as he left, usually bringing 
with him what was euphemistically 
known as a fortune. The Cagneys 
would have a time of comfort and com- 
parative peace. Then Cagney pére 
would disappear again and Mrs. Cag- 
ney would grit her teeth and go on, 
keeping an eagle eye on her brood. 

Jimmy’s mother believed in a profes- 
sion—and until then, a job. Work was 
the antidote for the corner gang. 
Jimmy had been made errand boy at 
the Settlement House when he was 
fourteen. When he was sixteen, he de- 
cided he’d be a prize-fighter. In fact a 
friend had already arranged for his 
jnitial bout. He came home in high 
spirits to tell his mother. She fixed 
him with a stern eye and said: “So you 
want to be a boxer, do you? Well, 
youl have to have your first bout with 
me!” 

Jimmy gave up the idea then and 
there. He went into an architect’s 
office instead. He learned to print beau- 
tifully, but most of his time he spent 
drawing cartoons, instead of plans. He 
still is a fine cartoonist. 


BOUT this time, the family had a 
stroke of fortune again and Jimmy 
was sent to Columbia. He hated being 
cooped up in school and his gift of 
mimicry got him into a lot of trouble. 
He knew he was going to flunk and he 
thought it wiser to find a job before he 
did than to face his mother’s wrath. 

One day he told a friend of his plight. 
“Why don’t you join our vaudeville 
act?” he was asked. 

Jimmy did. His mother accepted the 
situation with misgivings. Acting would 
take him out of the “gas house” at- 
mosphere, but still it wasn’t quite de- 
cent. Mrs. Cagney continued to worry 


(Continued from page 51) 


about her eldest. But she told him that 
if he went out into the world he’d have 
to stand on his own feet. Jimmy was 
well able to do this. He lost track of 
the neighborhood gang. He toured the 
country in vaudeville and one day he 
went with a friend to a chorus call. 

He had never had a dancing lesson in 
his life, but he watched the other boys 
and decided to have a try at it himself. 
When it was his turn, he mimicked 
every step with such perfect precision 
that he got the job. He kept learning 
new steps from other boys and pyrac- 
ticing continually. He is a natural- 
born dancer. He can do everything 
from aesthetic to eccentric and he is 
entirely self-taught. 


E went from one musical comedy 

to another and because he was 
such a good dancer, he was given the 
job of directing the dances of the 
Grand Street Follies for two seasons. 
In one of the musical shows he met a 
little girl from Iowa whom he used to 
take great pleasure in making fun of 
behind her back. His Irish wit never 
left him and his quips kept the company 
continually laughing. But one fine day, 
he married the girl. Their romance 
was as unexpected and exciting as a 
short story—in fact it recently ap- 
peared as a short story in one of the 
largest magazines. 

For a while Jimmy and Billie trouped 
in separate companies and then, decid- 
ing they wanted to settle down, they 
went to Jersey and opened a dancing 
school under the name Cagne. How 
anyone ever mistook Jimmy’s Irish face 
for French is a mystery. Evidently 
the school wasn’t what they expected 
it to be for soon they decided to aban- 
don it and try their fortunes in Holly- 
wood. They arrived unknown and 
without jobs and, after a futile search 
for work, came Hast again, broke but 
undaunted. 

At this time Jimmy got his first role 
of a tough on the legitimate stage— 
that of Little Red in “Outside Looking 
In,” in which Charles Bickford had the 
leading role. Jimmy attracted atten- 


tion immediately and for the first time 


Here is the newest picture of Amos (Freeman Gosden) and Andy (Charles 

Correll), those idols of radioland. They attended a luncheon given in honor 

of Leo Carrillo in New York and, after the spread, they posed with Mr.. 
Carrillo. Andy is at the left and Amos at the right. 
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he realized that he could cash in on his 
knowledge of tough talk. He thought 
he was made and that his worries were 
over, but there followed many bleak 
days before he got his second role in 
“Women Go On Forever.” George 
Kelly’s “Maggie the Magnificent’ fol- 
lowed. When “Penny Arcade” was 
cast, he was given the role that even- 
tually sent him to Hollywood. 


W 8 a five-year contract in his — 


pocket, his second arrival there 
was much different than his first. In 
the few short months he has been at the 
Coast, he has become one of the most 
promising players on the Warner lot. 
But he remains still the same keen, 
quick, irresponsible, hard - working 
Jimmy with a marvelous sense of hu- 
mor and a gift of mimicry that is most 
disconcerting. He’ll meet some one in 
passing. You imagine that he is think- 
ing of something else and that the per- 
son hasn’t come under his notice, yet 
five minutes later he can imitate that 
person’s every gesture and inflection— 
he can give you a living cartoon of him 
as well as he can draw it. 

He has inherited the Irish tempera- 
ment and his personality is a mass of 
contradictions. He looks facts in the 
face and is the most matter-of-fact per- 
son living. He analyzes, probes, gets 
to the bottom of everything immedi- 
ately; fools no one, least of all himself, 
yet his sense of humor saves him from 
cynicism. You'll say his mind rules 
him -until you remember the wild, 
erratic things that he does. 

He’ll leave you holding the wire 
while he goes to look something up; 
then he’ll forget you’re on the ’phone 
and go out. He'll go off for a day or a 
night to argue his head off with a crony 
—which is one of his favorite sports— 
and forget to telephone his distracted 
wife, but he’ll walk in at five A. M. and 
tell her all about what Whoosiz thinks. 
He has a complex about women’s hats. 
Once when he and Billie were touring 
in separate companies she had a lay- 
off of four days and traveled several 
dozen miles to surprise him. She stood 
in the wings as he finished his number. 
When he came off stage his greeting 
was, “My God! Where did you ever 
get such a hat!” Billie, who didn’t 
know him so well as she does now, was 
completely crushed. 


HE is hopeless about appointments 
—even those he makes with his 
best friends and wants very much to 
keep. If he gets interested in a book 
or in a discussion with some one, the ap- 
pointment is absolutely forgotten unless 
recalled to him. Recently he was sup- 
posed to see “Up Pops the Devil,” with 
a group of friends. Knowing his fail- 
ing, one of them kept reminding him 
“Don’t forget Tuesday night and ‘Up 
Pops the Devil’.” Suddenly Jimmy said: 

“Why, I can’t go Tuesday—lI’ve got 
an engagement.” 

‘But you said it was all right, 
Jimmy,” the friend remonstrated. 

“Did I? Well I know I’ve got an en- 
gagement for something.” 

Billie was consulted. ‘Haven’t I an 


engagement for Tuesday night?” he | 


asked. 
“Sure!” said Billie. ‘“We’re 


going 
to see ‘Up Pops the Devil’.” ; 
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Bessie Love sings 
for her supper... 
and cooks it, too! 


SEPTEMBER 


OLLYWOOD'S famous stars give you 


their favorite recipes in this unusual new 
cook book. Constance Bennett tells you ! 
how to make "Spanish Chicken" . . . Douglas 
Fairbanks, Jr., votes in favor of “Boston Brown 
Bread." You will enjoy giving your friends a 
movie dinner, a movie lunch or a movie tea. 
Forty-seven pages of new photographs taken 
in the stars' own homes! You won't want to miss 
this new kind of cook book. I+ is on sale in many 
Woolworth stores. 


TOWER BOOKS a 


lf d + find “Favorite Reci 
INCORPORATED ee, 
55 FIETH AVENUE NEW YORK. N. Y store, we will mail your copy. Send us 


ten cents plus three cents postage. 
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Natural-Waterproof 
Ideal For Summer 


he 


j_] THE WORLD’S MOST 
FAMOUS LIPSTICK 


Swimmine, dancing, outdoor 
sports ...all the pleasures of 
summer conspire to ruin your 
make-up. More than any other 
time, you need TANGEE, the one 
lipstick that stays on despite 
sun and water! And looks 
natural all the while! 


TANGEE gives that vital glow of freshness, 
that natural color which is so. much in 
vogue today! For TANGEE is based on a mar- 
velous color principle... entirely different 
from any other lipstick! Magically it takes 
on color after you apply it...and blends 
perfectly with your natural,individual color- 
ing, whether blonde, brunette or red-head. 


TANGEE leaves no greasy smear of glaring, 
flashy color. Its solidified cream base soothes, 
softens and protects! Permanent, it stays on 
all day! No constant making-up! And it lasts 
twice as long as ordinary lipsticks. $1. 


New! Tangee THEATRICAL, a special dark 
shade of Tangee Lipstick for professional 
and evening use. 


Same Tangee Color Principle in 


Créme Rouge $1 


SEND 20¢ FOR TANGEE BEAUTY SET 


t Containing miniature Lipstick, two Rouges, 
1 Powder, two Creams and''The Artof Make-up." $ 
' THE GeorcE W. Lurt Co., Dept, TG-7 ! 
! 417 Fifth Avenue New York ! 
t { 
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‘ { 
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Reminiscences of Henry 


Walthall 


(Continued from page 77) 


some time. Finally, though, they went 
down to Cuba or somewhere in the 
South on location, and then the truth 
came out. A while afterward Mary 
and Owen left Biograph together and 
went to an independent company, I 
believe.” 


“DOBBY HARRON was there as 

property boy when I arrived. He 
used to act small parts, too—some- 
times two or three in a picture. When 
Griffith wanted somebody to run across 
the stage, he would call out, ‘Here 
Bobby!’ And Bobby would drop his 
props to come and do the bit. 

“It wasn’t until long afterward that 
Bobby and Dorothy Gish became en- 
gaged. 

“Mr. Griffith was a gay, happy man 
in those days—and very democratic. 
He joined in all our pleasures when 
we went on location, such as sports, 
playing cards and dancing. 

“He was always singing on the sets, 
And how he did work! We ourselves 
never knew when we'd be going to bed. 
We'd be called for nine in the morning 
and might meet ourselves coming to 
work next morning. We would re- 
hearse, then Griffith would run up to 
see the rushes and cut, and then we 
would rehearse some more. We made 
all our scenes at night by lights, and 
better lights, I think sometimes, than 
we have nowadays. Griffith always 
took and asked for suggestions, and he 
always made us see the rushes. 

“We shot all pictures at the studio, 
which was an old abandoned mansion, 
a brown-stone front about five stories 
high and far from convenient. 


While there seems 
to be some basis 
for the rumors 
that upon the 
completion of his 
Metro - Goldwyn 
contract, Ramon 
Novarro may be- 
come an inde- 

endent movie 
star, he still is 
working at the 
M.-G.-M. Culver 
City studios. Here 
Ramon has don- 
ned a_ bathrobe 
between scenes 
of "Son of India." 


“There were two dressing rooms, one 
for men and the other for the women. 
All of the same sex dressed together, 
stars and extras alike. Anyhow a star 
might be a star one day and an extra 
tomorrow, so it really didn’t matter. 


a HAD never thought of entering 
pictures when I met Griffith. I 
was working for Henry Miller in the 
New York theater, and I wanted to get 
James Kirkwood for Mr. Miller, to play 
in a drama by Paul Armstrong which 
was to be given a summer tryout. I 
was told that Kirkwood was working 
in pictures, when I called at his house, 
and so I went over to the Biograph. 
There he introduced me to Griffith, and 
Griffith asked me to watch him take a 
scene, and then said: ‘Would you like 
to do this work?’ JI answered, ‘I don’t 
think I could.’ He said he wanted to 
get some pictures of me, and he made 
a test. The upshot was that I went 
down and tried out and did well. My 
first Griffith picture was a one-reeler— 
they were all one-reelers then—called 
‘The Convict’s Sacrifice.’ 

“We had just one room to photo- 
graph in, and we had to tear down one 
set to build another. No, I don’t mean 
we actors had to actually build sets, as 
we heard they did at Vitagraph. 
Griffith had a good corps of workmen. 
We were pretty short on scenery, but 
what we had was good. It was made 
of compo board. 

“For the first two years I had no 
other director but Griffith. He made 
two pictures a week, one-reelers, of 
course, and sometimes started a third. 

“After a while they put on some di- 


rectors to make short comedies. Frank 
Powell was one, I remember. He was 
afterward with Triangle, and made 
some successes. 


“DLANCHE SWEET came to us 

very young. My first recollection 
of her was when she came down in a 
scene representing the New Year chas- 
ing Father Time, represented by Chris- 
tie Miller in flowing white crepe 
whiskers, out of the room. She looked 
like a dainty little fairy, I remember. 

“Tt was all fun when we worked on 
location, those days. We would dance 
and play cards at night. We never 
went very far on location, usually just 
to New Jersey or to some place in New 
England. 

“But we worked a lot harder in those 
days than we do now. For instance, 
when we went out to location, there 
was no time in the day to play. For we 
always had three or four stories for 
which to make the exteriors. We al- 
ways waited to get on location to finish 
these stories, since location trips were 
expensive, the company figured. 

“This made it especially difficult be- 
cause there were no helpful second- 
assistant directors to remember things 
for us. We had to remember all about 
our costumes in such and such scenes, 
and even the action sometimes, so as 
to match things up. Woe to the help- 
less wight who forgot anything. For 
instance, I remember one actress who 
forgot a shawl when she went on loca- 
tion. She had, at the studio, appeared 
in a scene in which she was seen en- 
tering a room wearing a shawl. When 
the rushes were shown, a funny thing 
happened, and we all laughed, much to 
her chagrin. She went into the house 
without a shawl, but when she entered 
the room she was wearing one! 

“The packing and carrying of ward- 
robes to location was therefore no 
small matter, and yet sometimes we 
had only an hour or two to pack! 

“There were no doubles in those 
days. The women in Griffith’s stories 
were seldom asked to do stunts, but 
there was a whole lot of action for the 
men, especially in the Indian pictures. 
I remember one picture in which a 
number of us actors were turned loose 
in a canoe and had to shoot the rapids 
while somebody on shore fired a gun- 
shot at us! 

“All this time Griffith was evolving 
new ideas for the screen. He and 
Billie Bitzer, his cameraman, used to 
g0 away on trips together. They 
would always come back with some 
new idea to be tried out on the screen. 


“WE had in those days, I believe, 
but one scenario writer. He had 
to hustle. Lee Dougherty was _ his 
name. He and Griffith had a play read- 
ing night each week. Writers would 
send in stories, and the two would con- 
fer over them. Griffith had visions and 
ambitions of multiple-reel pictures even 
then, I’m sure. He would never use a 
story for a two-reeler that he thought 
should be made as a feature picture. 
He turned down some of the best 
stories in this way—sometimes bought 
them and kept them. He would say, 
‘No, that’s too good for a short pic- 
ture.’ 

“But at that some of our stories 
were exceedingly good. And we even 
made the classics sometimes, but we 
didn’t always call them by their names, 
and wished box-office titles on them. 
We did ‘Pippa Passes,’ ‘Francesca di 
Rimini’ and others. Marion Leonard 

(Continued on page 102) 
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“On *30 a week 


you learn to look for value’°’ 


AM a stenographer, and a good one. I 
earn $30 a week. 


For this I remind my employer when he 
needs a hair cut. Make excuses for him 
when he’s out. Fight for his theatre and 
railroad tickets. Take his children shopping. 
Keep track of his investments. And tran- 
scribe about forty letters a day from the 
boss’s bizarre language (he’s in the con- 
tracting business) into the Queen’s English 
But that is all by the way. 


If you think it’s easy to make both ends 
meet on a salary of $30 a week, just try 
it some time. But I’ll have to admit it does 
one thing for you. It trains you to look with 
a cold steely eye for super-value in every- 
thing you buy. You either do that or go 
into debt. 


So I look for super-value in clothes. In 
food. In toilet goods. In entertainment. 
Even in tooth paste. 


Now, after two years of comparing tooth 
pastes, I have learned this—that 25¢ is 
enough to pay. I’d been paying anywhere 
from 35¢ to 60¢ when a friend of mine (also 
a business woman) recommended that I try 
Listerine Tooth Paste, 


She’s a girl in whom I have a lot of con- 
fidence—an analytical chemist, and as 
cranky about her teeth and what goes on 


them as I am about mine. She told me that 
she had analyzed all sorts of tooth pastes 
and that Listerine Tooth Paste contained 
ingredients of the highest quality. She had 
been using it for more than a year and 
exhibited her teeth to show how beautiful 
and white they were. 


I was convinced. I have never had a- 


dentifrice I liked so well. I like its pleasant 
taste. The gentle way it reaches in and 
cleans every tooth surface. The lustre it 
gives to enamel. And the wonderful feeling 
of freshness and invigoration it imparts to 
the mouth. 

Incidentally, at 25¢, it saves me about $3 
a year over tooth pastes in the high price 
field. 

Most of the business women I know use 
it and feel as I do, that it is the outstanding 
value in the market. 


Four Million Users 


There can be no higher testimony to the 
merit of Listerine Tooth Paste than the 
fact that it is used by four million intelligent 
men and women, proud of their teeth and 
critical of any product designed to cleanse 
them. 


These four million people have been won 
from costly dentifrices to Listerine Tooth 
Paste by the latter’s outstanding results. 

If you have not used Listerine Tooth 
Paste, get a tube today and give it a thor- 
ough trial. You will be delighted that you 
did so. Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Buy cold cream with 
that $3 you save 


You can find a hundred uses for the $3 
that Listerine Tooth Paste saves for you. 
We mention cold cream merely as a 
suggestion. 


The makers of Listerine Tooth Paste 


recommend 


Pro-phy-lac-tic Tooth Brushes 


LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE-25° 


10% size on sale at all 5¢ and 10% stores 
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A new IVORY! 


Dissolves like magic 
in lukewarm water! 


A glance tells you that these tiny Ivory Snow pearls were specially 
made to wash fine silks. They’re so white. And between your 
fingers, they have the “‘chiffon-feel’’ of fine face powder. 

Lukewarm water transforms them into a fluff of velvety suds. 
Instantly! No waiting for hot water. No reddened hands from 
“‘beating up” hot suds. No undissolved soap particles left to spot 
your fabrics. 

Ivory Snow is just one more reason why salespeople in fine 
stores say—“Use Ivory for fine silks—it’s safer!’ Don’t hesitate 
to use enough Ivory Snow to make rich suds. The extra-big box 
costs only 15¢. One of them will protect hundreds of dollars 
worth of lovely clothes through many washings. 


Silk and woolen 
manufacturers agree 


**A perfect soap for silks,”” say Mallinson, 
Cheney Brothers and Truhu. “The ideal 
soap for woolens,”’ say the weavers of the 
fine Biltmore Handwoven Homespuns, 
the makers of downy Mariposa Blankets 
and the Botany Worsted Mills, leading 
woolen manufacturers, to mention only 
a few. 

© 1931, P. & G. Co. 


Reminiscences of 


Henry Walthall 


(Continued from page 101) 


played Francesca. She afterward 
married 8. E. V. Taylor, who used to 
write all the Griffith stories.” 

Several romances started at the old 
Biograph studio, it seems. There were 
Mary and Owen, Gertrude Robinson 
who married James Kirkwood, and 
Dorothy and Bobby Harron. 

“And there were many players with 
us then who afterward became fa- 
mous,” Walthall said. “William Rus- 
sell was with us. He passed away, 
you remember, about a year ago, after 
a most successful career. George 
Siegman, also now dead, started his 
picture career with Griffith. George 
Nichols, who made such a hit with 
Mabel Normand in ‘Micky,’ was one of 
us. He also is no more. And there 
were Arthur Johnson, J. Francis Gran- 
don and Wilfred Lucas, all of whom 
became very popular. 


rf E left Christmas week, in 1910, 

for California. When I say we, 
I mean Biograph, Mr. Griffith, his staff 
and players, including Blanche Sweet, 
the Gishes and myself. 

“We had no studio when we arrived 
—just a loft on Spring Street in Los 
Angeles. We would shoot the interiors 
in the loft, and for exteriors we went 
to an old lumber yard. 

“The first multiple-reel picture 
which Griffith made was ‘Judith of 
Bethulia.’ I played Holofernes in it 
and Blanche Sweet was Judith. Griffith 
made it in six reels and then cut it to 
four. That was an unheard of length 
for a picture. Afterward somebody 
got hold of the picture, collected the 
cut-outs, and assembled the film in its 
original six reels. 

“T hadn’t expected to play Holofernes 
because I wasn’t the type physically. 
I stayed away from the studio, but 
Griffith sent for me. I said, ‘I can’t 
play the part; I’m too much of a 
shrimp.’ But he had tried out-a lot of 
other actors, and finally decided that 
I could do the part to suit him better 
than anybody else could. So he found 
a way, just as he always did. He put 
me on a pedestal and put brass armor 
on me. I looked like a giant. I stayed 
up there either on my throne or on a 
couch all the time. I had two broad- 
swords, and I threw those broadswords 
around like a giant. The only other 
time you saw me I was riding in a 
chariot across the battlefield and, of 
course, that made me look tall. No, 
Griffith never said to me, ‘You are too 
small!’ 

“I was surprised to be chosen for 
‘The Birth of a Nation.’ I wanted to 
play the part of Governor Stoneman 
when I found I was to be in it. Hol- 
brook Blinn had played the part on the 
stage, and it was the whole thing. But 
Griffith said to me, ‘I am going to make 
Ben Cameron the outstanding part in 
the picture.’ I said, ‘Oh, all right. It’s 
up to you.’ 


“We used the Lasky ranch at Bur- 
bank as background for some of 
the battle scenes, and I remember one 
incident in particular. Griffith had in- 
vited a lot of old soldiers from Saw- 
telle to come over and pass judgment 
on some of the battles. Some of the 
soldiers had actually been present at 


gi 


one of the battles. Griffith asked the 
soldiers how authentic the scene was, 
and they said it was all right except 
that the general’s conning tower was a 
little higher. The conning tower was 
the camera tower! 

“Finally the old boys got to arguing 
so hard over different points, when 
asked about certain other battles in 
which they had participated and which 
were to be photographed, that they had 
to be sent home! 

“Of those who played in ‘The Birth 
of a Nation,’ Robert Harron, Jennie 
Lee, George Siegman and Wallace 
Reid are all dead. 

“We were making some scenes at 
Chatsworth and I remember a funny 
thing that happened. A special train 
had been chartered, and we all went 
out on that every day. But one morn- 
ing I missed the train. The regular 
train went a little later, and I hopped 
that. But in my excitement I forgot 
to buy a _ ticket! The conductor 
threatened to put me off. Finally I 
offered him my watch and chain as 
hostage, and he let me ride. I arrived 
on the scene only a few moments late. 

“Several months before this,” Wal- 
thall explained, “we had all won screen 
credit. 

“Curiously enough it was through a 
foreign agency that our public recog- 
nition was won. Some European found 
out who we all were and, from Paris, 
issued post-cards, giving our names, 
and our numbers or our screen names 
that had been given us by the public. 
Thus were we identified. The pro- 
ducers were simply shamed into giving 
us recognition. 

“No, we didn’t talk much in our pic- 
tures,” said Walthall. “Griffith used 
to have us put everything in our face 
and action. Once he got fooled by some 
good lines an actor spoke, but when he 
saw it on the screen, he exclaimed, 
‘Never again!’ 

“That is why the old ‘Birth of a Na- 
tion’ simply couldn’t be synchronized 
with dialogue—the actors couldn’t be 
heard speaking when their lips didn’t 
move. 


THINK that silent acting is much 
more difficult than the talking 
sereen acting. You must put so much 
into your face and gestures in the si- 
lent pictures. In speaking lines, too, 
you drop all expression. Talking pic- 
tures lack effectiveness for that reason. 
On the stage, the actor hasn’t to put so 
much into his face—he puts it into his 
voice, his gestures. 

“T believe that it is going to be very 
necessary to rehearse more carefully 
so as to get more expression into the 
faces on the screen. The faces are en- 
larged on the film, and if there is no 
expression a lot is lost to the audience. 

“Speaking lines seems to make actors 
forget to put expression into their 
faces. 

“Then, too, the actor speaks his lines 
and quits acting! On the talking 
sereen you have got to quit acting in 
order to speak! The actor can’t speak 
until he has moved over to the mike. 

“I think it will be a long time before 
talking pictures will be done so as 
not to slow up the action. The players 
speak too much—say unnecessary 
things. I believe there must be a sim- 
plification of dialogue in order to get 
in as much action and facial expres- 
sion as possible. Wherever you have 
to slow up action for speech, you drop 
something essential to effectiveness. 
You can’t pick up the tensity of a sit- 
uation again.” 
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"That child looks 
half-starved ”” 
heard them say 


Pople pitied my boy 
he was so thin.... 


but now he is the huskiest youngster in the neighborhood 


«€ “\\NLy a mother will understand how 

I felt when I overheard two wo- 

men pitying my little boy. ‘How rhin he 

is’ I heard them say. ‘Why, that child 
looks half-starved !” 


“I was mortified . . . but what they 
said was true. Arthur was so thin, his 
legs were like broomsticks. 


“Yet no matter how I stuffed him 
with food, he couldn’t gain an ounce. 
It was not untill began mixing Cocomalt 
with his milk that Arthur began to put 
on weight. He liked it so much better 
than plain milk that he drank almost 
twice as much . . . and the extra nour- 
ishment began to fill him out at once. 


“He's a real little man now—12 
pounds heavier—and getting to be the 
huskiest youngster in the neighborhood. 
I’m so proud of him!” 


Why doctors recommend 
Cocomalt 


Thousands of mothers tell us virtually 
the same story. 


Cocomalt adds 70% more nourish- 
ment to milk, almost doubling the food 
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value of every glass your child drinks. 
It provides extra body-building pro- 
teins, carbohydrates and minerals. Doc- 
tors recommend this rich, creamy, choc- 
olate flavor food drink as part of every 
active, growing child’s diet. Cocomalt 
is readily assimilated; it imposes no 
burden upon the digestive system. 
The urgent need for 
Vitamin D 

Cocomalt contains Vitamin D—the same 
element produced by summer sunshine. 
This vitamin is valuable in warding off 
rickets, and in building strong bones 
and sound teeth. 


Try 10c size—or send 
for trial can 
Cocomalt comes in powder form, ready 
to mix with milk. 14 1b., 1 lb., and 5 Ib. 
family size at all grocers. Also a gener- 
ous 10c can at stores featuring 10c pack- 
ages. Or send for a free trial size. 


(comalt 
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times. However, there are some gen- 
uinely humorous situations and some 
excellent views of Paris. Entire pic- 
ture in Technicolor. Warners. Class C. 

Bad Sister. True to the feeling of 
small-town life as depicted by Booth 
Tarkington. Not unusual but an ac- 
ceptable presentation of the viewpoint 
of a girl who wants to know life. Uni- 
versal. Class B. 

In Conference. Burlesques the 
weighty conferences of motion picture 
executives striving to give the public 
what it wants. More amusing than 
many longer films of a pretentious na- 
ture. Hducational. Class B. 

Other Men’s Women. Another set- 
ting for the old, old story of a man’s 
best friend who falls in love with his 
wife. By way.of spectacular diversion 
there is a well contrived flood scene 
which washes away a railroad bridge. 
Warners. Class C. 

God’s Gift to Women. Frank Fay, 
no less, is the gift referred to. His 
latent sex charm draws a bevy of 
beauties who fight it out in a hospital, 
at home, or wherever else they chance 
to meet. At times the spectator may 
wonder what the rumpus is all about. 
Warners. Class C. 

The Front Page. Lively entertain- 
ment in a newspaper office with 
Adolphe Menjou as the managing 
editor. A well balanced picture in con- 
struction and presentation. United 
Artists. Class AA. 

Strangers May Kiss. Once more 
Paris is the setting for the emotional 
leve life of a young woman who is 
determined to get what she is_ after. 
This time her paramount desire is Neil 
(Gir Hamilton. Metro-Goldwyn. Class A. 

Unfaithful. Interesting, as usual, 
Ruth Chatterton lends distinction to 
this glimpse of English aristocracy dur- 
ing its more intimate moments. The 
playing is better than the play. Para- 
mount. Class B. 

Dishonored. Should be seen because 
of the presence of Marlene Dietrich 
whose progress is one of the most in- 
teresting events on the current screen. 
its allure of tender promise.| Paramount. Class A 
& Bae Ten Cents a Dance. More or less 
And much of this ravishing] of the truth about cheap dance halls 
and their habitués. Barbara Stanwyck 
wins sympathy for a sorely tried 
to the daily, thoughtful chewing| hostess. Columbia. Class B. 

City Lights. One of the assured suc- 
of DOUBLE MINT — Nature's own| cesses in any theater at any time, he- 
“by a z ; cause of Charlie Chaplin, the irresis- 
eauty method” for keeping lips] tible. United Artists. Class AA. 
Trader Horn. Running along 
smoothly on its well established career, 
this picture of African life belongs 
on the list of worth while entertain- 
ment. Metro-Goldwyn. Class A. 
The Hot Heiress. Ben Lyon reveals 
himself to be something of a singer 
in this frothy bit of romance between 
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is her rosebud mouth with 


charm she frankly says is due 


lovely in shape and texture. 
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a riveter and a beautiful heiress. First 
National. Class C 

River’s End. The windswept North- 
west with snow and sleet, the Mounted 
Police and Charles Bickford. Warners. 
Class C. 

Hell Bound. A gangster as played 
by Leo Carrillo makes a sympathetic 
appeal in this drama of the under- 
world. Tiffany. Class B. 

Father’s Son. Booth Tarkington re- 
vealing the soul of a small-town gang- 
ster hurt by the lack of sympathy from 
an austere father. Well acted with 
Leon Janney as the boy. Furst Na- 
tional. Class C 

Ingagi. All about a gorilla as seen 
through a Hollywood periscope. If 
you don’t believe it never mind. Congo 
Pictures. Class D. 

The Gorilla. The latest and prob- 
ably the final version of a once popular 
stage play supposed to combine laughs 
and thrills. Warners. Class D. 

Tabu. If you are interested in color- 
ful shots of gorgeous scenes in the 
Society Islands you will apppreciate 
this production. Paramount. Class B. 

Body and Soul. Of importance 
chiefly because it introduces Elissa 
Landi in a stellar role. Fox. Class C. 

Kiki. An unfortunate choice of char- 
acter for Mary Pickford who is by no 
means a French gamin. United Artists. 
Class D. 

Men Call it Love. Adolphe. Menjou 
shows that with or without dialogue 
he still qualifies as an expert lover. 
Metro-Goldwyn. Class C. 

Honor Among Lovers. Just one round 
of cocktail parties after another in a 
well dressed and politely acted comedy 
of manners. Paramount. Class A 

Don’t Bet on Women. Based on the 
alleged unreliability of a woman’s emo- 
tions. A trifle too artificial. Fox. 
Class D. 

Crashing Hollywood. An ambitious 
girl visits Hollywood and attends a 
party where screen celebrities are im- 
personated. Hducational. Class B. 

The Great Meadow. Shows the valor 
of Kentucky pioneers. Metro-Goldwyn. 
Class C. 

June Moon. Jack Oakie appears in 
an acceptable treatment of a popu_ar 
stage comedy. Paramount. Class B. 

My Past. Lewis Stone and Ben 
Lyon are rivals for the favor of a 
lady with a champagne past. It all 
happens on a: Mediterranean cruise. 
Warners. Class C. 

Dance, Fools, Dance! The dance 
steps in this instance are executed to 
the tune of spluttering machine guns 
in Chicago. Metro-Goldwyn. Class B. 

Man of the World. Not much of a 
story even with William Powell and 
Carole Lombard to add to its interest. 
Paramount. Class C. 

(Continued on page 109) 


Insure Your Evening's Entertainment 


Read NEW MOVIE'S Reviews of the New Motion Pictures and 


Study Its Summary of the Best Films of the Last Six Months. 
Save Your Movie Time and Money! 


He Wanted to Be 
Like Bill Hart 


(Continued from page 88) 


“Well, I am,” Joel insisted. And he 
did. 

For the first year it was tough. Joel 
went from casting office to casting 
office—as just another extra. He was 
trying to crash in and having very 
little success. 

“Once in a while I’d get into a mob 
scene,” he told me once, “but that 
wasn’t any too often. I tried every 
way I could think of to break into a 
Western picture, even as an extra. I 
hung around the stables; I did every- 


thing. They didn’t even want me as a~ 


plain cowboy. Westerns had sort of gone 
out, anyway, and not many of them 
were being made. Casting directors 
took a look at me and stuck me into 
ballroom scenes with a monkey suit on. 
I don’t think any of them believed me 
when I told them I could ride. They’d 
say, ‘You’re a college boy, not a cow- 
boy.’ And for that picture I would be.” 


Finally Joel McCrea met Sam Woods. 
Sam is famous in Hollywood for pick- 
ing up young fellows from the streets, 
from the extra ranks, from among the 
prop men, from the football field, from 
everywhere—and giving them a break. 
And Sam Woods is a director who can 
pull out whatever ability a young fel- 
low may have in him. Sam gave Joel 
a part in one of his pictures and then 
recommended him to Bill LeBaron for 
a part with young Doug Fairbanks in 
“The Jazz Age.” Sam, still keeping 
his eye on Joel, pulled him back to 
M.-G.-M. for the second lead with 
Marion Davies in “The Five O’Clock 
Girl.” He did so well in that he was 


’ asked to play a supporting part with 


Greta Garbo in Adela Rogers St. Johns’ 
novel, “The Single Standard.” Then 
C. B. DeMille gave him the juvenile 
lead in “Dynamite.” At the end of that 
picture he was signed to a long-term 
contract by RKO. 

But— 


OEL McCREA, while in the movies, 

is still far from his heart’s ambition. 
The only time he has ever been near a 
horse since he graduated—for a pic- 
ture, that is—was when he doubled for 
Hugh Trevor in a picture Trevor made 
which necessitated some hard and diffi- 
cult riding. Trevor can ride, is a good 
rider, but the scenario called for some 
riding such as only one raised on a 
horse could do. Joel McCrea did it. 


In the meantime he is cast in ball- 
room parts, “dress-up” parts, drawing- 
room parts, sophisticated parts, all 
kinds of parts except his loved outdoor 
parts. But I’m sure they will come. 

Joel McCrea, I think, is destined to 
become a big star in pictures. He and 
Lew Ayres will be the biggest of the 
younger actors in the years to come. 
But I do not think that it is written for 
Joel McCrea to become another Bill 
Hart. He, with all justice to that idol 
of our youth, has a greater scope than 
Bill Hart ever had. 

He is what we term “athletic.” You 
ean find him, almost every morning 
that he is not on horseback or working, 
down on the beach at Santa Monica. 


(Continued on page 107) 
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FOR VACATION TIME 


HOE laces will take up very little space 

in your vacation luggage. And hav- 
ing them on hand, whenever they are 
needed, will save time, onset and ap- 
pearances. 


Buy a family assortment of EMPRI Shoe 
Laces at your Woolworth store. You will 
find them in wanted lengths and styles, 
in black and correct shades of brown. 
EMPRI Shoe Laces for men, women and 
children cost only five cents or ten cents 
a pair. They are famous for their long- 
wearing quality. And "The VICTORY 
TIP is part of the lace ... it can't 
come off." 


INTERNATIONAL BRAID CO. 
New York Providence St. Louis 


SOLD AT F.W.WOOLWORTH CO SAnD IO CENT STORES 
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EASILY 
AS 
ONE 


She FAMILY 
© counts onYOU! 


SEPTEMBER 


Ik Rest 

For more enjoyable evenings 
Here is a bath to relieve after-work weariness. 
Especially helpful in summer. Starts warm, 


ends cold (see booklet). Makes you look better, 
feel better. 


An early morning eye-opener 
The “wake-up bath” is particularly refreshing 
after sultry summer nights. Similar to the after- 
work bath above, see page 6 of booklet below. 


After strenuous exercise 
Depend on this one throughout the year! For, 
as our free booklet explains, hot water relaxes 
muscles, relieves fatigue, prevents soreness. 


This interesting book is FREE! 
The summertime baths above are just three of 
the many helpful suggestions contained in The 
Book About Baths. Send for your copy of this 
unusual and interesting booklet. It is free. 


CLEANLINESS 
INSTITUTE 


Established to promote public welfare 
by teaching the value of cleanliness 


VERON... See eT oe eel 
i CLEANLINESS INSTITUTE, Dept. Sg i 
45 East 17th Street, New York, N. Y. i 
Please send me free of all cost, “The Book About 
Baths”. 
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The Inside Story of Will Hays’ 


Ten Years in Movieland 


(Continued from page 42) 


who reach the first page in thick 
scandal headlines. But they are no 
greater comparatively than may be 
found in the banking industry or other 
pursuits where honor is looked upon as 
a commercial asset. 

Do not believe that this is mere ac- 
cident. It is the definite program of a 
man who struggled in the wilderness to 
bring it about. 

Hays has never stormed things. He 
has gone about his task with sugges- 
tion, conciliation and polite argument. 
I know of no one in such a trying situa- 
tion who has been so meek and humble. 

I often find the impression that Hays 
is a psalm-singing, soft-soaping figure, 
blind to the vices of the industry over 
which he rules. Nothing could be far- 
ther from the facts. 

Arouse him and he has a tigrine 
ferocity that sweeps the bravest off 
their feet. He swings from the ankle 
instead of turning the other cheek. Yet 
these revolutionary outbursts are rare. 
They come only when he believes that 
the movies are not progressing. 

He does not want them to move with 
a bound. He wants instead a peaceful 
and orderly march toward the goal. 
Anyone who thinks Hays does not 
know what is going on in Hollywood is, 
in the patois of the day, “kidding him- 
self.” 

W ILL HAYS is a strict Presby- 

terian and a churchgoer, but he 
is not running around pulling a long 
face. He knows there is a lot of fun 
to be had in this world and he wants 
to have a lot of it himself—but he 


Lil Dagover, the 
beautiful German 
actress, has been 
signed to appear 
in Warner Brothers’ 
productions. She 
is shown here 
signing her first 
American con- 
tract with Gus 
Schlesinger, the 
Warner general 
European man- 
ager. Miss Dag- 
over is one of the 
most popular of 
the Continental 
film stars. 
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wants it clean. And if this constitutes 
a religious crank he deserves that ap- 
pellation. 

He has definite ideas about these 
pinging: which he is trying to enforce. 

oughly I should say they are about 
like this: é 

No picture shall be produced which 
will lower the moral standards of those 
who see it. 

The sympathy of the audience is 
never to be thrown to the side of evil. 

The sanctity of marriage shall be 
upheld. 

Obscenity is forbidden. 

No film may throw ridicule on any 
religious faith and ceremonies of any 
religion must be respectfully handled. 

The history, institutions and citi- 
zenry of other nations shall be repre- 
sented fairly. 

Loose habits tending to lower the 
morals of youth are never to be 
glorified. 

There is nothing of religious frenzy 
about such a code. They are simple 
rules of good taste, good sense and 
fairness. 

That these ideas have borne fruit is 
patent to any person who knew the 
movies before Hays came into the pic- 
ture. 

It is not difficult for any of us “in 
middle years to remember where the 
nickelodeon type of cheap movie pre- 
vailed. 

Go to any first class movie today and 
you find a representative audience. 
Decent family people, scholars, aristo- 
crats who come in limousines and the 

(Continued on page 111) 
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He Wanted to Be 
Like Bill Hart 


(Continued from page 105) 


Swimming, playing volley ball, passing 
a football, running up the beach in a 
heavy woolen sweater, boxing a few 
rounds with professional boxers who 
train on the beach. 

Joel McCrea is not a finished actor 
yet. But the late Louis Wolheim, who 
went to Alaska with him to make “The 
Silver Horde”—Joel’s first full lead— 
said, “Smart kid—learns fast—not 
afraid to ask when he doesn’t know 
something. Asked me plenty on that 
picture. And picked up the tricks of 

- the trade faster than I thought any one 
could. He’s a comer.” 

Business! I’m not so sure that Joel 
McCrea looks upon acting and motion 
pictures as a business. I think rather 
that what he is doing now is just a 
stepping stone, a detour along the way 
until that time comes when he can pull 
himself up to the top deck of a horse, 
his own horse, and say, “‘All right, Mr. 
Director, I’m ready.” 


CNN 
Make Dark 
Fabrics 
Light Fabrics 
By First Using Tintex 
@ Color Remover To 


Take Out All The 
Dark Color! 


Throughout This 
Sun-Fading 
Summer Season! 


Tintex Gives Faded 
@ Fabrics Fresh Colors 
Almost Instantly 


The Men Who 


Let the sun do its worst! 
Just so fast as your clothes fade 
you can restore all their original 
color-brightness with Tintex! 


Or you can give them new 
and different colors, if you like! 


A little Tintex in the rins- 
ing water...a moment or two... 
and the most forlorn frock, the 
drabest sweater, the most washed- 
out scarf will fairly sparkle with 
colorful gaiety! 


Select your favorites from 
among the 33 Tintex Colors to 
be seen at all Drug Stores and 
Notion Counters... buy them... 
try them... then see for yourself 
how easily and quickly you can 
command the rainbowrange of color! 


w—lTHE TINTEX GROUP— 
Tintex Gray Box—Tints and dyes all 


materials. 


Tintex Blue Box — For lace-trimmed 
silks — tints the silk, lace remains 
original color. 


Tintex Color Remover — Removes old 
color from any material so it can 
be dyed a new color. 


Whitex—A bluing for restoring white- 
ness to all yellowed white materials. 


fa) 
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On sale at drug and notion 
counters everywhere 
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Make the Movies 


(Continued from page 79) 


Benjamin Schulberg concentrating on 
West Coast activities, he was made 
associate producer at the Eastern 
plant. Herbert Brenon, the director, 
and stars such as Gloria Swanson, 
Thomas Meighan and Richard Dix 
made some of their finest pictures dur- 
ing the Le Baron regime, which con- 
tinued up to 1927, the year of Bill’s 
move to the production chair of Radio 
Pictures. 


“PS coming of Le Baron, just when 
the screen was learning to talk and 
sing, was a fortunate break for Radio. 
No man in the field, by reason of his 
natural talents and stage experience, 
was better qualified to handle musical 
spectacles of the type of “Rio Rita” 
and “Hit the Deck.” 

Throughout his career, Le Baron has 
avoided personal publicity, save where 
it would be of direct commercial bene- 
fit. In keeping with a personality that 
shrinks from personal display of any 
sort, he dresses conservatively. He 
avoids the gossipy chit-chat of Holly- 
wood and Broadway and is not in the 
habit of discussing personalities; no 
doubt one of the reasons for his popu- 
larity in the film colony. If he has 
any criticism to make he offers it first 
hand. Although his crowded twenty- 
four-hours a day schedule does not per- 
mit of much time for social diversions, 
Le Baron retains his membership in 
The Players, Dutch Treat, Lotus, Holly- 
wood Athletic and Coffee House clubs, 
also in the Authors’ League of America 
and the American Society of Dramatists 
and Composers. Some day when he can 
find the time, he is going to write an- 
other play. 


Dark clothes and household 
decorations are out of fashion! 
With the help of Tintex Color 
Remover every dark fabric in 
your home and wardrobe can be 


changed toa fashionably light color. 


First use Tintex Color Re- 
mover to take out the dark color. 


After that you can re-tint 
or re-dye the fabric with Tintex 
to suit yourself — either light or 
dark! There are 33 Tintex Colors 
from which to choose—from pale 
pastels to dark gem colors. 


Just ask for Tintex Color 
Remover and your choice of 
Tintex Colors at any Drug Store 
or Notion Counter... and the 
rest is easy! 


w—lHE TINTEX GROUP—. 


Tintex Gray Box— Tints and dyes all 
materials. 

Tintex Blue Box — For lace -trimmed 
silks — tints the silk, lace remains 
original color. 

Tintex Color Remover—Removes old 
color from any material so it can 
be dyed a new color. 

Whitex — A bluing for restoring white- 
ness to all yellowed white materials. 


Ly 
On sale at drug and notion 
counters everywhere 
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GIRLS—this new kind of Face 
Powder restores youthful 
beauty to sun-parched skins! 


Made with a sooth- 
ing OLIVE OIL base 
to soften the skin 
and keep it supple! 


\ ou MIRROR is quick to tell you when 
the sun and wind have made your skin 
too dry . How coarse and “leathery” your 
face looks, with tiny lines showing themselves 
around your mouth, under your eyes .. . How 
taut and drawn it appears—like a mask of 
brown parchment! 


There’s a simple way to prevent all this! . .. 
Today—and every day before you go out in 
the open—use OUTDOOR GIRL Olive Oil Face 
Powder. Notice how this luxurious powder 
helps your skin retain its clear, youthful 
freshness . . . its delicacy of coloring . . . its 
softness and elasticity. OUTDOOR GiRL gives 
your face a clean, comfortable feeling that 
lasts all day. Yet in spite of its unusual olive 
oil base, the powder is as fluffy-dry as any 
you have known. 


Try this different face powder today! Dis- 
cover for yourself how it will protect your 
complexion and keep it smooth and fresh. 
OuTDOOR GIRL comes in 7 popular shades, 
including Lido, Boulevard and Everglades— 
the lustrous new tone that goes so well with 
this year’s complexions. 

Regular size packages of this exquisite 
powder at 35c and $1.00, together with other 
OutTDoorR Girt Beauty Products, are available 
at the better drug and department stores. For 
trial purposes, generous introductory packages 
of all the OuTDOOR GiRL preparations at 10c 
each may also be had at the toilet goods 
counters of leading chain and variety stores. 
Enclosed in each box is a fascinating leaflet 
describing the secrets of artful makeup. 
Crystal Laboratories, 138 Willis Ave., N.Y.C. 


OUTDOOR GIRL 
oC Face Powder 


LIGHTEX aS if 
for Oily "ASRS 
Skins in the pees é 
Red Box... 


With 

OLIVE OIL 
for Normal 
Skins inthe 
Purple Box 
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Little Rollo Learns About 
Sound Movies 


(Continued from page 35) 


Daddy. Let’s get back to the subject. 
Tell me how they put the sound on the 
films. 

Daddy: All right! Ill begin by ask- 
ing you a few questions. Do you know 
how they put the picture on the film? 

Rollo: Certainly, Daddy. 

Daddy: Well—how? 

Rollo: Why, just the same way my 
little camera works. You point it at 
the picture and press a button and you 
got it—if it didn’t move. But if it’s a 
moving picture, the more it moves, the 
better the picture is. That’s all. 

Daddy: That’s right, Rollo. And 
the sound is exactly the same way. 
Only they use a different kind of a— 
of a—well—they have cameras that 
photograph sound. They point the 
camera at the sound and photograph 
it. That’s all. 

Rollo: Can they see the sound, 
Daddy? 

Daddy: Certainly not. 

Rollo: How do they know where to 
point the camera if they can’t see it? 


Dp Look here, Rollo. Suppose 
I was going to photograph you 
talking. Where do you suppose I’d 
point the camera? Where is the sound 
going to come from? 

Rollo: Oh, I see. 
done? 

Daddy: 
a nutshell. 

Rollo: What does the picture of a 
sound look like, Daddy? 

Daddy: Look like? Does it have to 
look like something? 

Rollo: Well, if it doesn’t look like 
something, how can you see it? 

Daddy: You don’t have to see it, 
Rollo. You hear it. 

Rollo: So you can’t see it at all, 
huh? 

Daddy: No. No chance, Rollo. 
And that only goes to prove there are 
more things in heaven and earth, Hora- 
tio, than are dreamed of in your phi- 
losophy. 

Rollo: What does that mean? 


Is that how it’s 
That’s the whole thing in 


A happy reunion 
in the Farrell 
family. Charles 
Farrell's father, 
David Farrell, was 
the first to greet 
the newly - weds 
upon their return 
from Europe. 
Charlie resumes 
his starring con- 
tract at the Fox 
Studios and the 
former Virginia 
Valli may or may 
not decide to re- 
turn to pictures. 


Daddy: It means that there are more 
things in heaven and earth than—than 
ly God, isn’t that plain enough for 

u? 

Rollo: We'll pass it, Daddy. Have 
it your way. There’s only one thing 
puzzles me, Daddy. You say you can’t 
see a sound on the film? 


Daddy: No. 

OLLO: Then what’s a sound track, 
Daddy? 

Daddy: A what? 


Rollo: A sound track? The syn- 
chronized accompaniment which goes 
along with the picture. 

Daddy: Oh—that. That’s just an- 
other name for the sound. 

Rollo: But you say you can’t pee it, 
and yet I saw two full pages of repro- 
ductions in the Scientific American. 

Daddy: .Oh, you did? 

Rollo: I sure did. 

Daddy: Oh yeah? 

Rollo: Yeah, two whole pages. And 
it showed just how the sound is photo- 
graphed and appears as a series of 
wavy lines along the side of the film 
on a narrow strip by itself. 

Daddy: Hmm. That sounds logical. 

Rollo: Logical, my eye, Daddy. It’s 
as scientific as Hell. 

Daddy: Humm. Yes—it could be. 
Well, I hope you’re satisfied, Rollo. 

Rollo: Not quite, Daddy. You see, 
I know how sound tracks look, and I 
read all about how they make ’em, but 
I don’t quite understand one or two 
things. 

Daddy: Well, maybe I can explain 
them to you, Rollo. What is puzzling 
you most? 


Rollo: Just this, Daddy. How do 


they take something like sound, which 
you can’t see, and photograph it so it 
is a lot of little lines going up and 


down? Daddy!—Daddy. You’re 
frothing at abe mouth Daddy. 

. . come here . s 
COME HERE QUICK! 


Daddy: ARF .. ARF . 
IND 35 5 
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Guide to the Best 
Films 


(Continued from page 104) 


Charlie Chan Carries On. Warner 
Oland supplies another episode in the 
interesting experience of the Chinese 
detective. Fox. Class B. 

The Bachelor Father. When the 
story fails to click there is the vivacious 
personality of Marion Davies by way 
of compensation. Metro-Goldwyn. 
Class B. 

Finn and Hattie. A Middle West 
American family making whoopee in 
Paris. Mitzi Green, that precocious 
child, gets most of the laughs. Para- 
mount. Class C. : 

The Single Sin. A woman caught in at eae ae cen een 
the bootlegging racket reforms under 2 ee | ys Rica min newas Ne Ps 
difficulties. Tiffany. Class D. ' 1 Ci ATE eee ae eM 

Seas Beneath. Shows what a mod- | — : 
ern submarine looks like from the in- 
side and offers a conventional bit of 
drama. Fox. Class B. 

The Southerner. Lawrence Tibbett 
smiles and sings his way through a 


voi“ 


BLUE WALTZ 


For Romantic Mocd 


monize with their 
different moods and 
costumes. Joubert pre- 
sents the incomparable AIEeC Cac 


JASMIN : 
For Seductive Mood Blue Waltz and its four For Joyful Mood 
charming companions 


romantic yarn. Metro-Goldwypn. | | dnc so that you, too, can fie 
Class B. é i. . 7 A 3 achieve the same chic fl 

The Royal Bed. Lowell Sherman in | | : ‘adividuality. Featuredlat 99 
a suave presentation of a king with a | | | $1 .00...generous purse s 
sense of humor, rather than a sense of ; feeee ar dOcvictarost ; [sq 
dignity. Radio. Class C. \ = rs: Pees 4 bx 

Reducing. Marie Dressler creates a | | ~~ Sn EE. : 5 > Pit 
number of mirth-provoking episodes in ; : [x] 
this burlesque of a feminine fad. Metro- Tp) 


Goldwyn. Class B. : 
The Gang Buster. Jack Oakie has C Blue Wal ; c.g 
fun with a gang of racketeers. Para- | ™ reators of Blue Waltz 
mount. Class B. \ BER a erase 7 
Resurrection. Russian atmosphere is 
successfully suggested in an intelligent 
picture of Tolstoy’s famous play. Uni- 
versal. Class B. 
. The Blue Angel. Still stands as 
Marlene Dietrich’s best picture to date. 
Paramount. Class AA. 

Tom Sawyer. Good for all time as 
a reincarnation of Mark Twain’s fa- 
mous boy. Paramount. Class A. 

The Man Who Came Back. Its main 
bid for attention is due to the presence 


of Janet Gaynor and Charles Farrell. 


Fox. Class B. N (Ort = AP ODRYGE pce os NOT. A BLEACH 


Reaching for the Moon. The spright- 
ly Douglas Fairbanks proves that he Ee 

estore the 
GLOWING 


has lost none of his animation. United 
Artists. Class B. 

GLORY 0/ your 
HAIR 


Inspiration. Wili appeal to the host 
of Greta Garbo fans even if the story 

Neen sheen of natural, 

radiant silkiness is the hair 


lacks distinguishing marks. Metro- 
that is washed with ColoRinse. 


Goldwyn. Class AA. 
There is a tone and tint, a soft, 


New York City 


DANSE GALANTE BLUE FLOWERS ~ 7 
For Frivolous Mood : For Adventurous Mood 


Toilet Water . . . Face Poudre . . . Facial Creams ... . Brilliantine 


Holiday. A_ sophisticated comedy 
well suited to the delightful Ann Hard- 
ing. Pathé. Class AA. 

Journey’s End. Worth seeing for a 
second or even a third time if you are 
interested in the manifestation of char- 
acter under the stress of war. Tiffany. 
Class AA. 

All Quiet on the Western Front. If 
every resident of every country could 
see this film it would be difficult to stir 
up another war. Universal. Class AA. 

Romance. Greta Garbo goes back to 
the formal seventies for a setting in 
this picture. She is interesting as well 
as beautiful in the gowns of our grand- 
mothers. Metro-Goldwyn. Class AA. 

Cimarron. Taken from an Edna ~ 
Ferber story this is an interesting de- si 


shimmering loveliness, that is 
youthful and entrancing. Colo- 


Rinse is just a harmless vege- 
table color—twelve shades 


to choose from—you can use 


pietion of the land rush in Oklahoma 10. Me tcoma ua contidence: 
some forty years ago. Radio. Class A. 4 : Made by Nestle, the origi- 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath. Buster . SEG! GUS aid t f th 4 i 

Keaton and Charlotte Greenwood are atijout beauty), pation. | CONS OB Ue) RoIManent Wave. 


the cut-ups in this fast-moving com- 
edy. Metro-Goldwyn. Class B. 


the chaun of 2 


HE precious creams and un- | 
guents of the cosmetician’s art V 
—priceless aids though they are—cannot 
hide a sallow skin, dull eyes, lack of verve 


and sparkle in your manner. Charm, attrac-~ 


tion for others, good looks themselves are 
impossible without znternal cleanliness. 


You can’t be at your best while poisons 
in the system cloud your skin, weary your 
body, depress your spirits. Don’t just miss 
being alert, clear-eyed, good-looking. 


Keep clean internally. The saline way 
Sal Hepatica offers, is a simple, effective one. 


Europeans of fashion travel hundreds of 
miles to take the “‘saline cure’’ at Continen- 
tal spas. But youcan have its benefits here 
at home—through Sal Hepatica, the practi- 
cal American equivalent of these health 
springs. It frees the body of poisons, re- 
storing the brightness to your eyes, clearing 
your skin, warding off colds. 

Begin this saline method with Sal Hepatica 
today. In a month you ll feel 
better, look younger, regain 
your natural charm. 

Write Bristol-Myers Co., 
Dept. M-81, 71x West St., 
New York City, for a free 
booklet, ‘To Clarice in Quest 
of Her Youth.” 
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The Hollywood Boulevardier 
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ating with has-beens. They fear the 
contagion. When a man flops in Holly- 
wood he walks as lonely as a leper. Nor 
need he cry ‘“Unclean,” or rather 
“Cleaned,” for the taint of failure 
reaches further than a garlic breath. 

“When I go to a studio to see about 
a part, I wear all my jewels,” laughs 
Kathlyn Williams. “Any suspicion that 
you need money is fatal.” 

o I hope it’s true that Queen Vic- 
toria really did make off with the crown 
jewels. She will stand a lot better 
chenge when Sam Goldwyn sends for 

er. 


Banners for O’Brien: After perusing 
“Front Page,’ I put up money that 
Pat O’Brien will be next banner line 
in Hollywood. Don’t forget I picked 
Kid Ayres for champion. Look at him 
now—the big Iron Man. 

This O’Brien is a new type. Praise 
be to talkies we’re getting them differ- 
ent. Patrick has alchemy in the old 
personality that makes the screen melt 

. he’s there in person, not a picture. 
He loves and cusses with equal convic- 
tion, thus pleasing both the fair and 
their ticket-payers. In fact, Patrick 
looks like a good-will ambassador be- 
tween the sexes: they may decide on 
attending the same picture without 
quarreling. 


Cows Moo “Internationale”: Can it 
be the Ohio censors didn’t hear what 
that typewriter said in the last line of 
“Front Page” when Menjou shoved it 
with his elbow? They barred a cartoon 
cow for reading “Three Weeks” and 
yet have done nothing about this god- 
less machine. Why? I'll tell you, com- 
rade cows! The typewriter is backed 
by big corporations while the cow is 
only the farmers’ friend. It’s enough 
to make you cows turn Red and give 
vodka. (Go on, I dare you to do it.) 


Financial Tip to Mr. Morgan: How- 
ard Hughes, with a conscience and 
money, made “Wings” and “Front 
Page.” He’s the best constructive criti- 
cism of pictures I know. All the 
screen needs is more young indepen- 
dents like him. Of course all young 
men with sound ideas haven’t the 
ducats, so they are compelled to enter 
the film foundries where the only word 
that can be heard above the din is “yes.” 

The trouble with pictures is simply 
this: for years they have been con- 
trolled by a ring of merchants who be- 
lieve they can standardize products as 
Ford dces cars. Mass production 
doesn’t pay, in the long run, as they 
were finding with the old silents. The 
sreatest successes have emanated from 
free individuals. 

My thought in saying all this is to 
give a little financial guidance to Mr. 
Morgan and Mr. Vanderbilt, who are 
entering our great industry. A new- 
comer can’t be too careful with his 
wallet in Hollywood, as Conrad Nagel 
and I can tell you. (How much money 
was it we dropped, Conrad? ... Oh, 
Lord, and it was an independent pro- 
duction, too, wasn’t it?) 


J 
Upsy-down Bessie: Bessie Love is 


staging another of her comebacks. 
How that girl loves to appear and dis- 
appear like a kid in a revolving door. 
This time she is bernhardting on the 
stage with Tom Moore in “Whispering 
Friends.” Her art is aging nicely as 
well as her beauty. By the time she 
looks twenty she ought to be another 
Lil Russell. 

Bessie’s roller-coaster career — now 
she’s up and now she’s down—has wor- 
ried her old admirers, of whom I’m one. 
But Bess has the giggly heart of a 
child; she loves it. 


That Hawaiian Moon: The heart cer- 
tainly goes jungly in Hawaii. 

Dorothy Mackaill engaged to one 
man, gets marriage-licensed to another, 
engaged next day to a third... 

John McCormick, ex-mate of Colleen 
Moore, quits Hollywood to live as her- 
mit on a South Sea isle. Arrives in 
Honolulu, gets engaged to Dorothy (her 
second that day) and cables a beautiful 
Beverly widow to come marry him im- 
mediately. 

Warner Oland, back from Hawaii 
(fortunately his wife accompanied 
him), tells me that the Hawaiian drink, 
oke, is marvelous. In other words, 
there’s romance under the Hawaiian 
“moon.” 


Dempsey-Taylor Split Gate: Holly- 
wood proved too much for the old world 
champ. Jack Dempsey admitted defeat 
and went to Reno to ask for freedom. 
Too bad. Jack’s a likable fellow, so is 
the wife, Estelle Taylor. I met them 
once when I got off the train at Salt 
Lake on my way to Hollywood. They 
were getting on and we talked at the 
news stand. Estelle kept thumbing the 
movie magazines. “Looking for a pic- 
ture of myself,” she said with likable 
frankness. 

It’s Hollywood ambition that Liste 
most marriages. The god who makes 
you see yourself is too much for him 
we romantics call Cupid. 

A mealy bug couldn’t exist under the 
rock of Hollywood ego, much less a 
world champ. 


Arise, My Beauty! Miss X of Boston 
—who asks me to withhold her name— 
writes: : 

“‘Would you be so low and bending, 
so kind and condescending—’ as to 
grant my request? ... I want the true 
life story of Ramon Novarro. Se GrlVvie’ 
us fans a break, Herb... . You know 
him personally. We have to be satis- 
fied with what we read in magazines 
about him—when there is anything to 
read. ...I would go down on my knees 
to you ‘it I “epouet it would bring re- 
sults. : 

Mia cara: Your name looks Italian, 
and for an Italian I would do anything. 
(If Mussolini forced the old castor 
cocktail on me I’d drink it and like it.) 
I wrote the true life story of the Senor 
some years ago... . Well, anyhow, it 
was a life story. But just to please 
you, bella bambina, I am writing about 
him this very month. Why do I write 
so much about Valentino? He was an 
Italiano, signorina. 
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The Inside Story of 


Will Hays’ 10 Years 
in Movieland 


(Continued from page 106) 


like. The first night of a modern movie 
takes on the pretenses of a Ziegfeld 
Follies opening with a crowd just as 
representative. The newspapers treat 
it with the same consideration they 
would a new play with Ethel Barry- 
more. 


H4*s has always been keen for the 
educational side of the movie en- 
tertainment—something that will in- 
struct as well as amuse. He was for 
years ding-donging this idea into the 
producers. Eventually he won them 
over and there is scarcely a program 
that does not have one or more of these 
features. 

In the same way he has encouraged 
the travel film. And you find them, too, 
giving intellectual relish to the eve- 
ning’s entertainment. He has insisted 
upon these diversions and they are pre- 
sented with no suggestion of being 
pedantic. 

Primarily, Hays believes that the big 
Mission of the movie is healthy enter- 
tainment, but if he can savour this fare 
with something instructive and make 
the patron like it he is pleased. And 
so, incidentally, is the patron. 

The movies are far from perfect. 

Will Hays knows that and that is why 
he is at his office 10 hours a day. He 
is doing a big job and he is doing it 
well. 
In fact if the next ten years show as 
much progress as the last ten I am in- 
clined to believe they will be as nearly 
perfect as anything material can be. 

And when the final record of the 
progress of the movies is written it is 
my guess that the name of Will Hays 
will loom large. And deservedly so. 


Hollywood’s Own 
Cooking Page 


(Continued from page 12) 


1 banana 

1 apple, cut into thin slices 
% cup white grapes 

% cup cherry juice 

1 tablespoon lemon juice. 

Skin the orange and grapefruit sec- 
tions and break into smali pieces, split 
and seed the grapes and cover with 
fruit juice and chill. The banana and 
apple should be sliced and added just 
before serving. 

Did you ever serve a rose-colored or 
violet grapefruit cocktail? Miss Rich 
sometimes arranges this for a luncheon 
when she wants to carry out the color 
scheme of the floral decorations. 

The grapefruit sections are skinned 
in the usual way and are then put into 
a bowl and covered with undiluted 
grape juice and allowed to stand in the 
refrigerator for several hours. That 
gives them a lovely violet tone. To 
give them a rose tint, they are covered 
with slightly sweetened strawberry or 
raspberry juice, or cranberry juice if 
you have it at hand and like a rather 


| tartly flavored cocktail. 
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Evangeline A aams’ 
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Lukewarm Lulu 


said Montague bitterly, ‘“‘but it isn’t 
furnished by the studio. She rolls her 
own, that sixty inches of blond dyna- 
mite, and now she’s headlined herself 
out of the business. Her contract has 
only six months to run. She’s off on a 
bender in Europe, and when she comes 
back her option will be treated like 
Hardy treats Laurel. Why? Because 
I’m going to develop you to take her 
place. 
and 


she’s so sophisticated, 


ie ———? 

“And yowre going to play the same 
parts in a hoydenish manner. I’m tell- 
ing you, Solova’s washed up, and every 
studio is wise to the reason. Her old 
man’s name was McIntosh, but it 
should have been waterproof, and she’s 
kind of thirsty, too. The blow-off came 
when she ran away to Vancouver and 
then had the gall to ring me up long- 
distance collect to ask after my ar- 
teries. ‘Get back here for production,’ 
I told her, ‘or strap on your roller 
skates.’ ‘I can’t,’ she says, ‘there’s two 
men holding me down.’ And when I 
asked her who they were she says their 
names are Haig and Haig, and then she 
starts whooping. Well, nobody can do 
that to me, so maybe you'll take the 
moral to heart and not snap your fin- 
gers at the red-head tradition. Come 
on, sweetheart, be an abandoned woman 
until the last reel.” 


MAKES THE 


Buy a package of Beech-Nu 


(Continued from page 40) 


“You win,” pouted Lulu, “but it will 
be a terrible strain. And remember, 
away from the studio I insist on doing 
what I like in my own quiet way.” 

“Fair enough,” agreed Mr. Twitt. 
“Dear old Hollywood’s only the parking 
place for illusions, after all, for they 
tell me that even the English actors get 
common when nobody is looking.” 


A FEW months later Miss Fonte- 
nelle, now firmly established as a 
provocative pest, arched her elbows in 
the Santa Monica sand and_ smiled 
wearily at the frazzled Mr. Twitt. Six 
microscopic roles and a couple of inter- 
views had made her known to the fans 
as a tomboyish charmer who stalked 
her man with shameless efficiency, and 
now, as the first step toward leading 
womanhood, she was the storm center 
in one of those door-slamming absurdi- 
ties where a two-inch mask prevents a 
man from recognizing the wife of his 
bosom. 

“T can’t understand it,” moaned Mon- 
tague the mighty. “Were you are, 
with all the qualifications for a siren 
de luxe, yet every day I’ve got to argue 
you into a frame of mind where you'll 
look on a man as something more than 
a biped without feathers. The result 
is sexceptional, Ill admit, but the 


strain is exhausting me.” 
“JT give you all the 


help I can,” 
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frowned Lulu in the throaty voice she 
had been forced to use as her natural 
one. “Oh, why won’t you let me be elfin 
or pathetic like I’ve begged?” 

“Yow ll never be a Gish-gusher with 
my consent, so quit looking at me like 
a hungry Pekinese. You help me, do 
you? Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, 
spending the evenings with Dickens 
and the nights with Morpheus? You 
simply must give me a break, baby, and 
the way to do it has just come to me. 
You’ve got to have an affair!” 

“You'd better stop reading those 
French novels.” 

“Listen,” said Mr. Twitt fervently, 
“only the other day I read where some 
opera singer claims no one can be a 
real artist unless they’ve had their 
heart wrung, and it sounds plausible. 
Why, for all you know_you may be 
capable of a great love! Dome a favor 
and look around for some guy who'll 
make you feel plastic.” 

“JT Yyeally wouldn’t mind a bit,” 
blushed Miss Fontenelle, “but suppose 
the judgment of opera singers isn’t any 
better than their figures? I’d welcome 
a little attention now that my career 
is under way, but Hollywood men are 
such sticks. Can you think of some 
nice youth suitable for a quiet girl who 
isn’t a dumbbell?” 

“Tt’s like ordering turtle soup in a 

(Continued on page 114) 
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When Leo Rules 
the Heavens 


(Continued from page 92) 


shadow. His Moon, which governs his 
relations with older women, is in aspect 
to Uranus, which gives him unusual 
powers over older and married women. 
That is great for his screen career, but 
it may cause him some trouble in real 
life! 

His Sun is also friendly to Uranus, 
which usually indicates a fine back- 
ground—and I understand the position 
of Mr. Rogers’ family in the commu- 
nity and his own education are some- 
what more advanced than is often the 
case with our popular favorites. This 
fact has been a great asset to him in 
the type of parts he depicts as has his 
voice. The position of both Venus and 
Neptune in his horoscope indicates that 
he could have developed a very fine 
singing voice. In fact, his voice may 
yet be his fortune. 

But enough of Mr. Rogers, and Miss 
Shearer, and Miss Bow and all the 
rest! 

We mustn’t let these shining person- 
alities obscure the fact that everybody 
born between July 24th and August 
23rd belongs to this royal sign Leo and 
that every Leo person in greater or 
lesser degree is coming under most 
auspicious conditions beginning with 
the Fall of 1931 and extending through 
1932. 

This applies to these lions and lion- 
esses we have been discussing this 
month. It applies also, if you are a 
true son or daughter of Leo, to you! 


Dollar Thoughts 
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painted on like exclamation points of 
sophistication, eyebrows blocked out 
and superseded by pencil lines. But try 
to get those pictures! I recall just one 
—of Ann Harding. The appealing 
sweetness of her face—as is—made one 
feel at once closer to this woman. 

D. B., 

221 Warren Street. 


Maurice as Beaucaire 
Toledo, Ohio 
What I would like to know is why 
Paramount doesn’t remake “Monsieur 
Beaucaire” with Maurice Chevalier. I 
remember with pleasure the silent ver- 
sion, starring Rudy Valentino and Bebe 
Daniels, and I feel sure the talking ver- 
sion would be doubly charming with 
Maurice playing the gallant, dashing 
prince mistaken for a barber. His ac- 
cent would be perfect for the part— 
and think of the handsome uniforms 
he would have a chance to wear. Here’s 
wishing Paramount remakes the pic- 
ture and gives us fans a break. 
John Malkin, 
2235 Jerome Street. 
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Lukewarm Lulu 


(Continued from page 112) 


hash house, baby, but I’ll try. Let’s see 
—romantic types are apt to go sullen, 
comics are poison when there’s nobody 
around to feed them a line, the virile 
boys cause too much friction on your 
nerves and your carpets, and—psst, 
look what’s giving the sun a treat! 
What ho, Pinky!” 


A TALL, blond, rosy cheeked young 
man, smiling shyly, was edging 
across the beach to an unoccupied um- 
brella, but to judge by the melting 
glances cast in his direction, a stronger 
barricade would be necessary to keep 
the admirers away. This was Mr. Or- 
monde (Pinky) Poole, who looked, to 
any susceptible female, like the boy who 
used to carry her books home from 
school, and as a result a reward had 
been offered for his curly scalp by dis- 
gruntled swains from coast to coast. 
Mr. Poole could be unassuming with 
more ostentation than any living mor- 
tal, and he stretched himself lazily, 
bearing down heavily on the manner 
which had been described as “delight- 
fully unaware.” 

“Fascination’s prize petunia,” whis- 
pered Mr. Twitt. “I’ve been trying to 
borrow him for over a year, but he says 
our dames fail to intrigue him. Throw 
him that languorous lure I was teaching 
you this morning. Ah, he got you on 
the first bounce! He’s the answer to 
your prayer, but if he carries that boy- 
ish hesitation on into his thirties some- 
body will slough him.” 

“He’s even handsomer than ihe pic- 
tures,” murmured Lulu, as her eyes 
glimmered like harvest moons, “and 
somehow, he doesn’t behave like an 
actor, Monty. He seems really to be 
thinking about something besides him- 
self, judging by the way his lips are 
moving and that far away gaze.’ 

“That’s because he’s intellectual,” 
confided Montague. “It must get the 
women, too, because they’re shedding 
powder on his lapels after the first five 
minutes. He seems just another well 
housebroken son of dear old Orange 

Pekoe to me, but they do say that he 
writes poetry. Maybe that’s the an- 
swer to how he does it.” 


Katherine De 
Mille, daughter of 
Cecil De Mille, 
the director, is 
now a film ac- 


tress. You will see 
her in "Son of 
India," in which 


Ramon Novarro is 
starred. At the 
right Miss De 
Mille is talking 
over her scenes 
with the star. 


Where dwells the woman who fails 
to thrill at the thought of meeting a 
poet? Lulu immediately went into a 
ravishing imitation of The Thinker and 
remained in that uncomfortable posture 
until one of her legs went to sleep. 
Here, at last, was a kindred soul who 
would know something more than the 
baseball scores or which button on his 
vest the Prince of Wales was leaving 
undone. She smiled once more at the 
profile that would have adorned a Greek 
medallion. 

“Bring him over—,” she began, but 
Mr. Poole, accustomed to signs of sur- 
render, came strolling toward them, de- 
manding an introduction which Mr. 
Twitt performed with gusto. 

“This should have happened long 
ago,” breathed the hero, trotting out 
his best brand of bashfulness. “I’ve 
noticed you in a few pictures, and I 
must say that when a man looks at you 
ne liable to forget all he knows. Such 
ure!” 

Miss Fontenelle blinked happily and 
produced a blush. 

“Why not come over to work for 
me?” suggested the director. “I can 
use you next month, and I understand 
Fascination will be loaning you about 
then.” 

“That’s a grand idea, Mr. Twitt, so 
why don’t you run over and see my 
boss about it? You'll find him where 
the bottles are thickest.” A furtive 
kick started the only too eager director 
toward the clubhouse, and Mr. Poole 
turned pinkly to the girl. “Shall we 
be utterly different,” he queried, “and 
actually go in the water?” 


HEY oozed across the beach, dived 

through a few breakers and then 
the diffident Pinky steered his partner 
to a deserted raft. 

“From what I’ve seen of your pic- 
tures I’d have thought you’d be writing 
your telephone number 9n my back with 
your lipstick about now. You’re so un- 
usual!” 

“And so are you,” 
meant it. 


said Lulu, and 
“Monty was telling me 
I think that’s sim- 


you’re a poet, and 
ply wonderful.” 
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For a triumphant second Mr. Poole 
swelled as though only a panorama 
camera could do him justice, then he 
collapsed into the hesitant youth atti- 
tude. 

“In a very small way, of course, but 
—gosh, do you know that you really 
inspire me? A poem about you would 
come so easily.” 


The inspiration began cooing like a 
pigeon. “I do? Oh, please tell me 
what you feel.” 


The poet’s eyes became cowlike as he ] 


_ goggled into space, mumbling frenzied- p p ft 
ly, “Te-tum, te-tum ... yes, that’s good oO Ww e r u 8 
0 


. -. well, here you are: 


“Oh, would I were a necklace, 
And all day long to rise 
Upon your balmy bosom 


ie ecalicrion your sighs.” STERILIZED ror A HEALTHY SKIN 


The luster of appreciation slowly : 
faded from the Fontenelle orbs and as fine a puff as you can buy 10¢ 
Sold Exclusively at 


they became as hard as agate. 

“Tennyson wrote that,” she said icily. 
“JT remember that rubbish from the 
eighth grade. What are you trying to 
get away with?” 

Mr. Poole looked hurt. “It just bub- 
bled up from my heart,” he protested. 
“Tennyson, you say? Well, there may 


be a slight resemblance—feelings are 
feelings, you know—and you are one of Oo W O O 
those rare persons who incite the cre- a a | 


ative quality. For instance: 


“Your eyes are like the star of eve, 

And sweet your voice as seraph’s song; 

a OOKS 

—¥7OU faker,” said Lulu bitterly. - ae ee Be 


“Haven’t you got more pride than 
to steal Coleridge’s stuff like that? 
Why, you wouldn’t know a seraph if it 
erept up and bit you! So the great & 
Pinky Poole’s a masquerader, like the 
rest of the gang around the enchanted 
colony, and here I was just about ready 
to like you a lot. Ugh—stop being 
embarrassed, and take me back to 
Monty.” 
“Wait,” pleaded the versifier. “The 
words may sound a bit familiar, but I 
tell you they come into my mind, and I 
just pave ie 0 them. oa Bronce be F es n 
got the soul of a poet, at least, for al 
| the eae ab well, you needn’t get avorire 
sore about it.’ ° 
“All the other conquests who thought Reci pes 
_ you were original, eh? That’s part of 
your line, I suppose, and I guess it was of the 
a success with the drooping damsels 
who think the Muses are the cat’s e 
pe skers, but I happened to go to Movie Sta rs | 
- school.” 
“You’re a counterfeit yourself!” | 
raged Mr. Poole. “You, the sweet girl | 
i} 
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my blood pressure is still the same. If 
you’re so stuffed with sentiment why 
not compose something of your own? 
You couldn’t, that’s why!” 

For a fleeting moment it seemed as 
though the silver screen would lose one 
of its shining lights through combus- 
tion, but Mr. Poole rallied bravely and 
seized his companion by the shoulders. 

“Suppose I try?” he queried huskily. 
“You like me a little, don’t you? Well, 
wait and see what I bring forth.” 

“Y’d rather have decent support from 
you in that picture Monty wants you 
for. Here he comes now, with a grin 
a yard wide.” 

“Then you'll have to take me seri- 
ously.” 

“You bet she will,” burbled Mr. Twitt, 
arriving via a splashing dogpaddle. 
“Solova’s back, and she’ll want the 
part, but it’s all fixed. We'll take you 
over the hurdles in ‘Watch and Prey’ 
—you, the country gawk, and Lulu her 
old self as a volup vamp. It’s a nat- 
ural, children, and Jl] invite you down 
to my ranch over the week-end so that 
Wwe can go over the script.” 

“Has your ranch got cows on it?” 
asked Lulu blandly. 

“Sure it has, heaps of ’em.” 

“T thought so. And judging from 
the line you shoot, Monty, it’s ten to 
one they’re all widows.” 


TT a initial stages of “Watch and 
Prey” were acted with that deli- 
cious smoothness possible only when 
the two leading players refuse to allow 
one another an inch of leeway. Never 
had Miss Fontenelle ogled herself closer 
to a case of strabismus, never had Mr. 
Poole been so near to the last word in 
viceless vigor, and over it all hovered 
Mr. Twitt, ghoulishly converting love’s 
young dream to his own credit. 

“Whew!” gasped Pinky, staggering 
out of a steamheated sequence just be- 
fore lunch. “Why couldn’t you have 
kissed me like that last night, I wonder. 
Steal all the scenes you want, honey, if 
only you’ll keep this up.” 

“Y’d be worn to a frazzle,” said Lulu 
calmly, “and so would you. And don’t 
keep pestering me to marry you unless 
you can appreciate quiet affection. I 


shouldn’t have kissed you at all, really, 
seeing that you haven’t made good on 
your poetry promise.” 

Mr. Poole looked furtively around. 
“[—it’s finished now,” he whispered. 
“Almost two weeks labor on it, and the 
last line came to me this morning be- 
fore the valet got me loose from the 
curling irons. Listen: 


“Day by day, in every way, 

Darling, you grow more dearer, 

With a wealth of charm and a. tennis : 
arm, 

No wonder my heart beats queerer— 

Not even Irene could seem as rich, 

Or Norma sheerer.” 


“T think it’s rather arty, the way I 
shortened the last line, don’t you?” 
hinted the perpetrator. 

“Oh, certainly, Kid Shakespeare, but 
you took too long to get to it. The 
idea of reading such tripe as that to 
the girl you claim to be in love with!” 

“You scorn it!” yelled the crimsoning 
Mr. Poole. “My gosh, woman, that’s 
part of my very being. Not so hot, per- 
haps, but I’ll do better later, as the 
hand kissers say.” 

“Certainly I scorn it. For heaven’s 
sake forget this poetry angle or never 
propose to me again.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Poole sternly, 
and immediately Lulu was sorry she 
had spoken. “Then I'll go back to 
courting Wanda Solova. She was visit- 
ing the set this morning, looking won- 
derful, and at least she’s sympathetic.” 

“You wouldn’t dare,” faltered Miss 
Fontenelle, but after lunch it developed 
that Pinky did dare, not only to toss off 
a couple of Edna St. Vincent Millay’s 
torsodes as his own, but to sit exas- 
peratingly close to the flamboyant So- 
lova when he was not required for duty. 


ae alcoholic star, who dwelt in per- 
petual confusion as to the correct 
use of “lie” and “lay,” but who indulged 
in plenty of practice, leered coyly as 
she slathered praise on Mr. Poole’s 
plagiarisms. 

“You’re so invigorating,” she trilled 
at five o’clock, “that I simply insist you 
come home with me and recite some 
more.” 
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“Perhaps I will,” said the hero, look- 
ing furtively at Lulu, who was engaged 
in the destructive pastime of chewing 
her lips. 

“No perhaps about it,’ crooned 
Wanda, snuggling against him and be- 
stowing several loud and liquid kisses 
upon the famous pink cheeks, “‘because 
Pll give—.” 

“Three cheers for peroxide and am- 
monia,” cut in Miss Fontenelle with an 
insulting gaze at the sleek Solova head. 
She tried to speak calmly, but a fury 
she had never known was mounting 
rapidly. “Get off my set, you second- 
hand sorceress, or you'll be sorry!” 

“Go braid yourself a pretzel, dearie,” 
advised Wanda. “Sure I’ll get off, but 
T’ll take your boy friend with me, 
so you'll be the one that’s sorry. 
Toodle-oo.” 

“Don’t stand for that,” whispered Mr. 
Twitt at Lulu’s elbow. “Let yourself 
go for once, baby, and—that’s right!” 

His support was not needed, for Miss 
Fontenelle went into action with a rush. 
There was considerable aimless slap- 
ping. Then the astonished Wanda 
went down under a barrage of scratch- 
ing and remained in an inelegant posi- 
tion, looking ruefully at Mr. Poole. 

“T didn’t bargain for this,” she told 
him, beginning to repair her counte- 
nance. “You said she’d only get mad 
and—.” 

Pinky commenced to mumble and she 
switched her attention to the rejuve- 
nated Lulu. “Why are you staring in 
my face?” she demanded. 

“Just reading between the lines,” said 
the girl softly. “So you were trying 
to make me jealous, just to help him 
out, and I fell for it. What an idiot 
I am!” 

“Take your tame rabbit, dearie,’’ 
begged Miss Solova, rubbing a well 
sculptured hip. “I hope you don’t think 
I’d clutter up my life with an amateur 
like him—me, that’s going to have a 
duel fought over her by a couple of 
barons. Huh!” 


“H E may have delusions, but he 
isn’t a rabbit. He’s won——” 

“Ye-e-es, darling?” fluted Mr. Poole, 
deciding to become conspicuous once 
more. “You see, at heart you’re a cave- 
woman—that old primal urge to battle 
for the one you care for—if I’m not 
too forward. I knew I’d make you show 
it at last.” 

Lulu, still aglow with temper, felt 
the cold hand of dread clutching her 
heart. Only too well she knew that her 
anger would pass, yet here was Pinky, 
whom she wanted, gazing at her in ad- 
miration. But she would not take him 
under false pretenses, and she pounced 
on him fiercely, furious with both her- 
self and him. 

“Take Miss Solova home,” she blazed. 
“Apologize to her and consider your- 
self lucky that you haven’t lost me al- 
together. Never mind trying to look as 
though you were home for the holidays 
—heat it!” 

Mr. Poole edged meekly into the sun- 
shine, and he was still docile when he 
stood beside her the next morning, lis- 
tening to the pronouncements of Mon- 
tague Twitt. 

“Cet it straight now,” squeaked that 
individual from his nest on the crane. 
“There’s supposed to be an earthquake. 
Out you rush from the Monte Carlo ca- 
sino with the crowd behind you, halt on 
the steps to register terror, then you 
head across the gardens to be swal- 
lowed up in another screaming mob of 
debauchees. And when I say rush, I 
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mean it, because the extras have in- 
structions to leg it as hard as they 
can.” 

The two principals looked at him un- 
happily and nodded without enthu- 
siasm. 

“Snap out of that trance!” bawled 
Mr. Twitt. “Give me panic, and re- 
member, Pinky, you’re on the offside of 
the camera and must keep a little be- 
hind Lulu. She’s the gambling vamp 
who’s got you into this jam, and she’s 
showing bravery and brains enough to 
bring you through to happiness ever 
after, and all that boloney. Get that 
awed look on your pan now, and Lulu, 
I want self-sacrifice from you in gobs. 
Don’t anticipate—let’s go!” 

The pair of lonely lovers walked me- 
chanically into the shelter of the Ca- 
sino doorway and waited for the signal 
as though it were the summons to a 
literary tea. Down swept the flag, out 
streamed the extras, trailing the prin- 
cipals by a few feet as Lulu, her eyes 
misted with tears, ran stumblingly 
through the imitation flower beds. How 
tired she was! But there was the sec- 
ond crowd coming toward them—but 
wait, wait! They surged about her, 
someone bumped her shoulder, increas- 
ing the strain on her fast weakening 
knees, and she plunged forward, break- 
ing the fall with her hands. Before she 
had fully risen a flying foot sent her 
crashing down, and then the proletariat 
surged across the form of a lovelorn 
young lady who had lost all interest in 
the proceedings. 


A SHRIEK from Montague Twitt 
ended the recording, but before he 
could descend to the ground the waxen 
Miss Fontenelle lay cradled in the arms 
of Mr. Poole. For five minutes endear- 
ing phrases poured from the hero’s lips 
as he gazed on his unconscious heart’s 
desire, then he turned angrily on the 
director. 

“You and your realism!” he shouted. 
“Took at Lulu—look at that bruise on 
her forehead—all on account of your 
passion for panics. And—well, just 
look at her!” 2 

“Tt’s the second time she’s given her 
all for me,” commiserated Montague, 
“but it'll be the last if—ah, she’s com- 
ing to!” 

A million lights seemed to be flash- 
ing, a million waves breaking as Lulu 
struggled back from oblivion, then sud- 
denly from what seemed a long distance 
an anguished voice came to her ears. 

“Lie still, honey,” it said caressingly. 
“You look like a crumpled rose, but 
you’re safe, and I adore you more than 
ever.” 

Miss Fontenelle’s head spun dizzily. 
“Oh, Pinky,” she quavered, “you’re 
just being sorry for me, aren’t you? I 
must be a sight.” 

“You are,” said the ardent Mr. Poole. 
“T never really saw you before until 
you were knocked out, and then you 
looked so peaceful and angelic and blos- 
somlike that I knew that must be the 
way you really are. I was all wrong 
about that baby vamp angle, and I want 
you now, if you’ll have me.” 

“You’re saying that before wit- 
nesses,” smiled Lulu, her heart rejoic- 
ing, “and I guess I was wrong about 
you not being a poet. You must be, to 
liken me to a rose.” 

“He’s correct,” said Montague, pat- 


ting her hand. “One that has been 
stepped on, and there’s always pathos 
in that. It’s funny I ever noticed that 
resemblance in your first accident, but 
I always thought there was something 
phoney about it. Even so, we’re both 
winners, baby, and perhaps IJ’ll give you 
a chance to die at the window before 
we're through.” 

Pinky had grown suddenly bashful 
without forethought. “I was up most 
of the night working on a poem,” he 
blurted, “but all I could do was the 


first line. It goes like this: I love you, 
I love you, I love you. It’s all I could 
think of.” 


“That’s wonderful,” said Lulu gently, 
though her head was splitting. “So 
wonderful that I think I’d like every 
line to be the same. Let’s hurry and 
get married, honey, and buy that cute 
little house we saw up on Olympian 
Heights. There’ll be a relaxing room 
for me and a poetical library for you— 
and that sunny western corner would 
be perfect for a nursery and—” 

“And Ill give you my blessing,” 
piped Mr. Twitt gaily, “but do me a 
favor, sweetheart, and don’t tell the 
world I must be cracking up. Because 
now, for the first time in my career, I 
haven’t got the heart to say, ‘Don’t 
anticipate! ” 
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word for some of his buddies to tell him 
about the baby being sick. When 
Steve failed to show up then, I knew 
they were telling me the truth—they 
really didn’t know where to reach him. 


I WORKED at the book shop, smil- 
ing at the customers, suggesting 
books they might like, when all the 
time my mind was on the baby. I 
dashed over to the hospital every eve- 
ning when the shop closed and saw that 
he was as comfortable as he could be 
made in a public ward. I learned also 
that nurses do extra little things for 
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whole week so that Stevie might have 
all the extra care my meagre tips would 
afford. 

It was going without lunch that 
started everything anew for me, I some- 
times think. One day when I’d been 
working there only a short while, a 
very good looking chap came in and be- 
gan browsing around the book shelves. 
He picked up several of our best sellers 
and asked me what I thought of them. 
I used to memorize the publisher’s notes 
on the inside covers of the books and 
reel off a few high-sounding phrases for 
opinion. That’s how I learned to talk 
intelligently to the customers. 

He laughed a little when I told him 
what I thought of it, in words I had 
carefully memorized. 

“Then you agree quite unanimously 
with the publisher,” he said, as he came 
over to the desk where I was seated. 

A terrible dread of my ignorance 
being detected suffused me as I got up, 
helplessly fumbling with a sheaf of 
booklets on the desk. 

Suddenly, he leaned over and almost 
whispered: “It’s quite all right, little 
lady. I’m just trying to be funny and 
flopping at it miserably.” 

We got to chatting about books then, 
and at the end of an hour I learned who 
he was—one of the most popular 
authors of the day. He had written a 
number of sexy novels which had been 
made into movies and which I, like 
thousands of other girls, rushed to the 
theater to see the minute they were 
billed. 

What a thrill then to meet this man 
in the flesh. I looked at him so hard 
when he revealed his identity that he 
slowly pirouetted, like a clothes model, 
so that I could get an eyeful of every 
side of him. He was a delightful kid- 
der, full of wit and sly jokes. It was 
that day he invited me to lunch. And 
because I was terribly hungry—hungry 
for food and hungry for company—I 
accepted. 

He told me of his work a little, of his 
penthouse studio atop one of the tallest 
apartments in Greenwich Village. I’d 
seen these penthouses often, from our 
shabby street, and wondered how it 
must feel to live way up there in the 
clouds. 


FEW evenings later I threw 
away my reserve and accepted his 
invitation to dine at his penthouse 
apartment. And what a place! Soft 
lights and carpets; a nimble-footed Jap 
servant who brought in delectable 
viands as gracefully as a panther. A 
modernistic private bar, in green and 
(Continued on page 120) 
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silver, which gave of its contents at 
the press of a button. I loved the 
luxury of it, the feeling of serene se- 
eurity which a home like this must 
afford. 

Of course, Henry made love to me. I 
expected it—men are like that. I al- 
ways had firm ideas about drawing the 
line—a girl raised with wild hoodlums 
of boys like I was learned that young. 

“Then you don’t care for me,” he 
said, petulant as a child, when I turned 
down his offer to stay over night. 

“That’s just it. I do like you. And 
I hope to know you better. 

“This has been the thrill of a life- 
time for me—coming to a place like this 
—the intimate spot of so famous a man 
as you. I love it all so much that I 
don’t want to forfeit it for the sake 
of a few tawdry hours—hours that you 
perhaps would regret even more than 
I, tomorrow.” 

That sobered him a little. He fell 
into a thinking mood while I perused 
the lovely appointments of his home. 
It satisfied my beauty-starved soul for 
a few hours. 

He was leaving for Hollywood with- 
in the week, he suddenly told me that 
night. The picture producers wanted 
him to look in on the filming of his 
latest novel. He seemed bored with 
Hollywood as a capital of earthly plea- 
sures. But he painted it to me as a 
garden spot of sunshine and flowers. 
Little bungalows where one could have 
one’s own garden; children, healthy 
and chubby from the fresh air, fresh 
food and outdoor life, playing gayly in 
front of their homes on the little side 
streets off the main stem of Hollywood 
Boulevard. It sounded just about as 
close to heaven as I’d ever visualized. 
What a place for Stevie; a place where 
he could grow up to be somebody away 
from the half-starved urchins who 
would be his playmates in the slums 
where we would have to live. 

I don’t know what came over me but 
I suddenly found myself crying like a 
kid. I think I was crying for just a 
taste of the good things other folks 
seemed always to take for granted— 
the beauty and sweetness of life where 
it could be lived simply. 

Henry was all sympathy. He wanted 
to know what was the matter. I didn’t 
want to drag my sick baby into the 
story; it sounded like a thread-worn 
alibi for borrowing money. So I told 


him it was nothing; I’d had too much 
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to drink, perhaps. He let it go at that. 

Though I’ll always believe he felt the 
starved desire that was wringing my 
heart when he suddenly made me a 
proposition to accompany him to 
Hollywood—as his secretary. 

I knew what that would mean, per- 
haps not immediately, but eventually. 
No, I couldn’t do it. Stevie meant 
everything in the world to me. I’d 
never give anyone cause to point a 
finger at me and hurt the baby when 
he was grown to manhood. The Sun- © 
day supplements were too full of that 
sort of tragedy for me not to have 
learned what happens to girls like 
Evelyn Nesbit when the baby has 
grown up and people begin telling him 
things they’ve read in the newspapers 
instead of the real inside facts of the 
story from the beginning. 


[pee day Henry was leaving town, he 
came into the book shop and held out 
his hand. He looked so attractive in 
his tweeds, his dark, handsome features 
very sober as he said goodby. At the 
door he turned and told me if ever I 
changed my mind I could reach him 
at the Roosevelt Hotel, Hollywood. 

Only a few weeks of his charming 
friendship and I missed him terribly. 
He had filled an aching void in my life, . 
a void which Steve had left hollow with 
grief when he walked out on me so 
suddenly. 

When I opened the book Henry had 
returned, I found an envelope addressed 
to me. I tore it open and out fell a 
crisp, new, one hundred dollar bill. 
“Buy yourself a piece of cake,” the 
simple note read. I didn’t quite know 
what to do. Why was he giving me 
this money? Then I thought of the 
baby and I questioned myself no 
further. This was money and I needed 
it terribly just now. Maybe Henry 
had understood that, maybe not. 

When I closed the little shop that 
evening, I dashed over to the hospital 
and up to the ward. The nurse on duty 
met me before I went in and asked me 
to go to the office downstairs. 

I had the money to pay now. Proudly 
I stepped back on the elevator and de- 
scended. As I walked in, I drew out 
the crisp new bill and smiled. The 
nurse asked me to sit down. Then she 
said coldly: ‘You received our tele- 
gram?” 

A sudden sickening feeling swept 
through me for a moment. 
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Grocers sell Mapleine. We'll send * 
“Mapleine Cookery” 200 recipes FREE 


on request. Tells how to vary staple dishes, - 
and make new oneswith Mapleine. Crescent 


Mfg. Co., Dept, 82, Seattle, U.S.A. 


976 Bushwick Ave., 
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Flavoring » Syrup Maker »- Meat Savor 


Mercolized Wax 
Keeps Skin Young 


Absorb all blemishes and discolorations by regularly using 

ure Mercolized Wax. Get an ounce, and us2as directed. 
Fine, almost invisible particles of aged skin fleck off, untilall 
defects, such as pimples, liver spots, tan, freckles and large 
pores have disappeared. Skinis beautifully clear, soft and 
velvety, and face looks years younger. Mercolized Wax 
brings out the hidden beauty. To quickly reduce wrink= 
fles and other age lines, use this face lotion: 1 ounce Pow- 
dered Saxoliteand 1 half pint witch hazel. At drug stores. 


End Corn Pains 
instantly with Wizard Im- 
proved Corn Pads. Cush- 
loned, but not bulky. Oh,so 
comfortable. Treated with 

mercurochrome (HW&D). 

Safe. 10c and 35¢ package. 

FREE sample. Write for 

Noes ita Send your dealenie name 

ard Sees and address. 

i Corns Wizard Co. 1634 Locust. St Louis Me. 


Wizard Corn Pads 


One garment free with three. New mer- 
chandise plan sweeping the country. Big 
IN Pay starts at once. Complete sam- 


ple line given free. Write today. The 
plan’s a proven money maker. 


CARLTON MILLS, Dept. 
79 Fifth Ave., N.Y. C.610N 


Cools, soothes 


BURNING 
FEET 


—in 3 seconds 


UFFER no longer with sore, 
aching, burning feet. Coolene 
brings instant relief. This new 
ivory-white, vanishing foot 
cream—with healing oils and 
unguents—cools and soothes the 
inflamed nerves and tissues—re- 
lieves the congestion — brings 
glorious foot comfort in 3 sece 
onds. Get Coolene today. 


The New Movie Magazine 


“No. I came directly here from 
work. What is it—has anything 
happened?” 

“Your child passed away at noon to- 
day. Further arrangements may be 
made at the cashier’s desk.” 

I sat there dazed, numb with despair! 
How could this thing happen to me? 
Why? Hadn’t I been straight and de- 
cent and clean-living like God’s children 
were supposed to be. And Stevie gone 
—snapped away when I needed him 
more than ever before. 

I don’t know how long I sat there. 
My thoughts were racing through my 
brain like a tornado. Suddenly I got 
up, walked over to the desk and auto- 
matically signed some paper a frigid 
nurse shoved beneath my trembling 
fingers. 


WAS in a daze for the next few 
days. All I can recall now is the 
little white silk crepe on my tenement 
door, a few lilies of the valley on it, 
soiled and wilted by the city’s soot. 
Mom and the family getting me into a 


car, a crowd around the door. It all 
seemed so unreal. 
Days wore on. More days. More 


sleepless nights. I couldn’t think clearly 
for a while. Life seemed to have jolted 
me so badly that I-couldn’t assemble 
the pieces into any orderly fashion. 
Gradually the routine of life began to 
grind me into its mould again. Break- 
fast, work, dinner, a walk, home, a not- 
so-sleepless night. Week after week 
until I saw that life around me was 
still going on just the same, impervious 
to my personal suffering. 

I gave up my three rooms and went 
back to Mom’s hot, smelly flat to live. 
Henry never wrote me. I guess I was 
just a passing fancy. Then one day, 
when I was feeling very low, Henry 
walked into the bookshop and set his 
grips down, his cane across my desk 
and stood there grinning. He had come 
back on quick business and was aero- 
planing back next morning. 

Would I go? I broke down and told 
him the whole miserable story of my 
life. And it was then I fell in love 
with him for his tender sympathy and 
marvelous understanding. No wonder 
he could write novels; he seemed to 
know just what happens deep down in 
a person’s heart. 

Of course, I went. Why not? Noth- 
ing could hurt me. now. I’d lost every- 
thing that meant anything to me. We 
got aboard the aeroplane next morning 
and within forty-eight hours were in 


Hollywood. 
I? was everything that Henry had 
pictured. Though I couldn’t bear, 
for a long while, to see the other little 
children playing so merrily. Henry had 
a wonderfully soothing way of looking 
at trouble. He used to tell me that 
suffering mellowed souls, that’s why 
actresses who had really lived and 
suffered were equipped to give the emo- 
tional performances which made them 
stars. 

And that’s how it was with me. I 
didn’t have any particular talent for 
dramaties, though I am fairly pretty. 
And having suffered through what I 
did, Henry saw that I got that sort of 
part in the novel which he claimed I 
had inspired. You’ve seen me suffer 
in close-ups often—it’s my specialty. 
I have only to think back on some 
things and I can cry without much en- 
couragement. 

I am a star now—and earning a 
star’s salary on my own ability. I 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Yes, Betty, we'll 
always be BLONDES” 
SUNN Y golden curls. ..smart blonde coiffure. 
Mother and daughter keeping young together 
—thanks to Blondex. This special blonde hair 
shampoo not only prevents darkening —but 
safely brings back the true golden color to dull, 
drab, faded light hair. The bright, gleaming 
lights return— makes the hair soft and silky. 
No injurious chemicals. Not a dye. Invigorates 


the scalp. Ask any Blondex user! At all drug 
and department stores. 


EARN MONEY 


AT HOME 


YOU can make $15 to $50 weekly in spare 
or full time at home coloring photographs. 


No experience needed. No canvassing. We 
instruct you by our new simple Photo-Color 
process and supply you with work. Write 
for particulars and Free Book to-day. 


The IRVING-VANCE COMPANY Ltd. 
358 Hart Building, Toronto, Can. 


A §8POT!- 


and I have to 


\wear it tonight 
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WANSDOWN Cleaning Powder is 
a quick, safe, sure, simple way to 
remove spots instantly from fabrics, 
felts and furs. Grease spots, fruit 
stains, perspiration vanish in a min- 
ute . . . and Swansdown leaves no 
ring or faded spot ... no odor. Use 
the feathery, Black Swansdown on 
black and dark blue materials. Use 
fluffy White Swansdown on all other 
colors and white. They will save you 
many embarrassing moments... and 
many expensive trips to the cleaner. 


Just Shake On... Rub Gently 
Brush Out. 


25c and 50c At Leading Department 


Stores. PNING POWDER 


% Soe ae Peg £ 
Send IOf for Generous Size Sample Box 
or 2Of for both Black and White... 


MADD REGOl- rs eietcnatterede)sislaietateteichelenstetemetereieteiielctoterelane 


SWANSDOWN SALES CORPORATION 
101 Park Avenue New York, New York 
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Remember that Yosemite camp scene in ''A Free Soul," Jan Ashe having taken her drunken father out into the wilds 
in an attempt to put him on his feet? This is how the scene was made, with Norma Shearer as Jan and Lionel Barry- 


more as her father. 


Clarence Brown is directing. Note the microphone hanging on the crane and the screen in the 


background, designed to filter the reflected light from the water. 


Behind the Screen Dramas 


wouldn’t be a star long, perhaps, if the 
story of my early life were distorted 
by the newspapers. They could make 
me appear pretty rotten in a few para- 
graphs if they knew. And that is why 
J am writing this story now. For some 
day, the real story of that jewel rob- 
bery may be disclosed and smeared all 
over the front pages of newspapers. 

The night I gave my big Beverly 
Hills house party was the night my 
pearls were stolen. I had no idea who 
took them or why—then. Until a 
straggly creature appeared at my 
studio dressing room one day bearing 
a scribbled note. It was an urgent re- 
quest to come at once to an address on 
Main Street, Los Angeles. Steve was 
calling for me—he was desperately ill. 

I didn’t wait a moment when I recog- 
nized his handwriting. I got into my 
car, make-up and all, for I was dressed 
in the costume of a Princess for my new 
picture. We sped downtown and 
stopped at a horribly evil-smelling 
place where a blood red sign 
announced beds to be had 
at “15 cents a flop.” 


ee eeUELY, I went up- 
stairs, behind the crea- 
ture who claimed to be 
Steve’s buddy. And then I 
saw my husband, thin and 
wan and with the unmistak- 
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(Continued from page 121) 


able mask of death on his gaunt, un- 
shaven face. 

Instinetively, I fell on my knees and 
held him close to me, for a strange 
bond was still there—a bond which 
lived, I believe, from bearing this man’s 
child. He opened hiseyesand looked atme, 
searching my face for a long moment. 

“T know itll be over soon,” he said 
weakly. “And I wanted to give you 
this before I go.”” He fumbled in the 
pocket of his shabby trousers and drew 
out a big roll of bills. 

“Tt’s the balance of the money we got 
on those pearls. . Nobody gets this but 
you, understand? I needed the dough, 
Cookie, and I didn’t dare come near 
you while you’re famous.” 

He stopped for a moment, searching 
my face with his hollow eyes again. 

“A woman ruined me, Cookie, a bad 
girl rated as good because she lived on 
Park Avenue. And my kid—I deserted 
him even for her. The boy, how is he, 
Cookie?” 
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Tears tricked down my cheeks. “He’s 
dead,” I told him. “I lost you both 
about the same time.” 

He turned his head away from me 
then and began to sob as I held him 
close in my arms like a small boy who’d 
got confused and lost his way. And as 
I tried to comfort him with words, in 
the twilight of that last afternoon, a 
hurdy-gurdy -began strumming our 
memorable waltz of long ago, when 
Steve and I dreamily crooned, “Will you 
Love Me in December as You Do in 
May Wee 

ea that was how Steve passed away 
that quiet afternoon, with the noises of 
Main Street’s hell beating an ugly 
tattoo against the old Spanish blinds 
of that gloomy hotel. The story of the 
stolen pearls died with him. I turned 
the money over to his buddy for having 
permitted meé this one last precious 
hour with the man I once had loved so 
faithfully. 

Yes, ’m a movie star—aup in the big 
money now. And added to 
that joy I’m now the wife of 
the famous novelist. We 
married soon after I became 
a legitimate widow. But I 
still repeat, as I did at the 
beginning of my story, that 
there’s a heartbreak behind 
every success in Holly- 
wood. 


EDWARD LANGER PRINTING CO., INC., JAMAICA, N. Y. 


Learn 
From the Stars 
How to Work 

Play 
Find Success 
Make Friends 

Hold Love 


Read 


Evanéeli 
Own Books of Astrolosy 


N her twelve important new books, the world’s most now. It will help you find the work that holds for you 
famous astrologer explains the astrological influences the greatest promise of success. 
on your life, success, happiness, friends. 


Have You a Taurus Child? 


One for Each Sign of the Zodiac The Taurus Book will help you understand his charac- 


One of these twelve books tells you how to know your- teristics, habits, tendencies—help you bring him up to 
self: your strong points and how to make the most of _ the fullest enjoyment of a happy, healthy, successful life. 
them; your weak points and how to strengthen them; 

the kind of job you should have; the friends to make; Be Your Own Astrologer 


how to look for happiness in love. It is important, too, : 
to understand those you love, your friends, your business In her own Books of Astrology, Evangeline Adams now 


associates. Each of these twelve books can give you takes! youl to her New Work studio, where famous people 


: Spiviae come frequently to seek her advice. She shows you how 
helpful information about the people you know now or she casts your horoscope. She explains the chart by 


il eet i b i mec ; 
those you will meet in the future which she reads the character and destinies of her clients. 


H Y Accs i 9 She shows you how to be your own astrologer. 
ave ou an ries LOVers Read the book that touches your life—or the life of 


Read the book that explains the character of Aries someone dear to you. Or read them all. You will find 

people, and you will know how to adapt your life to his, helpful, interesting, human facts in every one. Send the 

how to find the greatest mutual happiness in your love. coupon, with 10 cents plus 4 cents postage for each book 
9 desired—$1.68 for the twelve. 


Are You a Doer or Dreamer? 
The book that explains the influences of your ruling Tower Books, Incorporated 


planet will tell you what kind of person you instinctively ‘ 
are. It will help you master the job you are doing 55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y, 


Tower Books, Incorporated, 


55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


] ‘ I enclose..........cents, plus..........cents postage, for which please 
\dams | send me the books checked. 


J Own Book of © FOR PERSONS BORN BETWEEN 


ASTROLOGY 
p fiat : March 22 to April 20—Aries ) Aug. 24 and Sept. 23—Virgo LF] Dec. 23 and Jan. 20— 
April 21 and May 21—Taurus ) Sept. 24 and Oct. 23—Libra OF Capricorn O 
May 22 and June 21—Gemini ) (ct, 24 and Nov. 22—Scorpio L] Jan. 21 and Feb. 19— 
June 22 and July 23—Cancer D1 Noy. 23 and Dec. 22— Aquarius 0 
July 24 and Aug. 23—Leo UO Sagittarius L] Feb. 20 and March 21—Pisces UJ 
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ye youll find me at home with the folks” 


Children or grown-ups, we swallow the circus whole—and like it. But 
ballyhoo has no place in cigarette choice. What counts in a cigarette is 
how it taste. And that’s first a matter of how good the tobaccos are. 
Chesterfield uses tobaccos of better quality and blends and cross-blends 


them to give you more taste, more aroma. And greater mildness too! 


© 1931, LiccetTT & Myers ToBAcco Co. 


